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Every big belt conveyor deserves a 
good carrier. The economic operation 
largely depends on this item of equip- 
ment. The smooth, easy-turning rolls 
on the high grade ball bearings reduce 
the ultimate horse power required to 
operate the belt. 


Your Conveyor Deserves 
Sacon Carriers 


STEPHENS-ADAMSON MEG. CO., AURORA ILLINOIS 


PACIFIC FACTORY BRANCHES IN 
LOS ANGELES LY PRINCIPAL CITIES 





STEPHENS-ADAMSON 


When writing advertisers, please mention ROCK PRODUCTS 
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Material Advances Toward Loading Point 
While Passing Through Plant 


New Operation of Peerless Quarries, Inc., Near 
Utica, N. Y., Combines Transportation and 
Crushing Units in Unusual Layout 
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Secondary screening and sizing plant above ground bins from which stone is recovered through a tunnel 





Tunnel under read to allow shovel to pass 


HE Peerless Quarries, Inc., of Utica, 

N. Y., operates a quarry near Oriskany 
Falls, about 17 miles from Utica. The 
quarry was originally opened for building 
stone and has been operated for almost a 
century, producing not only building stone 
but crushed stone and in earlier times kiln 
stone for burning to lime. 
fairly pure 


The rock is a 
calcium limestone containing 
from 1 to 2% of magnesia and a little silica. 
It is crushed to commercial sizes and, al- 
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though the quarry is free from clay seams, 
all the product except the 
washed before being loaded. 


screenings is 


Engineering Practice Applied to Unusual 
Problems 


This operation is of unusual interest be- 
cause it is an example of sound engineering 
practice applied to the solution of some un- 
usual and difficult problems. The members 
of the company are almost all engineers and 


s 


Looking down at crusher pit in new quarry, with enlarged detail view 


at left. 


It was decided to go below the previous floor rather than to 


further extend the old face 
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Qld country road that had to be saved 


it was not necessary to go outside the organi- 
zation to secure either the layout or the 
details of the design. H.R. Beebe is presi- 
dent and H. V. Owens is vice president; 
A. S. Owens, secretary-treasurer. S. P. Van 
Hyming is quarry superintendent and Latham 
Gray is plant superintendent. 

The Stephens-Adamson Co., which fur- 
nished the conveyors, did the special engi- 
neering work required in connection 
the conveying equipment. 


with 


New Quarry Opened in 
Floor of Old Quarry 
The original quarry face 

is 40 ft. high. The old floor 
of this quarry could almost 
be used as a dance floor, it 
is so smooth and level. 
This 40-ft. face was worked 
back into the hill for many 
years, and before the prop- 
erty was acquired by the 
present owners. As _ the 
face receded the overbur- 
den to be removed and the 
distance which the rock 
had to be transported to 
the crusher both increased. 
Because there was a good 
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Carefully arranged system 


depth of stone of the same quality below 
the old quarry floor it was judged better to 
go down rather than farther away horizon- 
tally in extending operations. In the latter 
part of last year a new quarry was opened 
in the floor of the old quarry and arrange- 
ments were made for building a new crush- 
ing plant. This was completed and put in 
service in June, 1926. 


Highways on Two Levels and Other 
Difficulties 


The ground presented an unusual number 
of difficulties. The railroad track on which 
cars were to be loaded lay at the bottom 
of a hill 364 ft. from the point where the 
primary crusher was to be set, and 89 ft. 
below the original quarry floor level. At 
this level was an old county road which had 
to be preserved in opening the new workings. 
Below this, a distance of 25 ft., lies a new 
paved state highway which is between the 
quarry and the railroad track. This high- 
Way is on the brow of a hill about 40 ft. 
above the track level. Hence the flow of 
the material from the newly opened quarry 
had to be under the old county highway, 
by a belt in a tunnel, over the paved high- 
way, by a belt in a structure placed high 
fnough so that it would not interfere with 
traffic, and then down the hill by gravity 
to the track level. 
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of conveyors delivers the various sizes of material to ground bins 


In starting operations a crane was brought 
in at the county road level and by the use 
of loading skips a hole was excavated 25 
ft. deep, to the level of the paved highway. 
This was widened out and made into the 
new quarry working. Then a pit 20 ft. 9 in. 
deep was dug and the primary crusher in- 
stalled. A drainage tunnel 330 ft. long was 
driven from this pit through the hill un- 
der the state highway to keep the pit free 
from water. A tunnel was cut through the 
ridge left under the county road, for a belt 
to take the material from the primary crusher 
to the scalping screen of the plant, and a 
large tunnel was made beside it to serve 
for bringing in material from the paved 
highway. This was made wide and high 
enough so that a newly bought electric 
shovel could pass. The remaining units of 
the plant were installed at the level of the 
paved highway and on the track level and 
connected by conveyor belts. 


Rock Always Moving Toward 
Loading Point 
It will be seen that in this plant the rock 
continually advances toward the loading 
point while it is being crushed and sized. 
This saves both the installation cost and the 
operating cost of a separate arrangement 
for transporting the crushed material, al- 
though a portion of this saving is used to 


maintain somewhat longer conveyors and 
possibly in an increased labor cost due to 
the widely separated units. A layout of this 
kind is unusual but not unique. Readers of 
Rock Propucts may remember the layout 
of the New York Trap Rock Corp. plant at 
the Verplanck quarry of this company de- 
scribed in the Annual Review number for 
1925. In this case a similar engineering 
problem was solved in the same way. 

When the Peerless plant started, the new 
shovel, a Marion No. 37, fed the crusher 
directly from the new quarry face. In July 
when the plant was visited, this shovel was 
feeding to a second (Erie) shovel which 
fed the crusher. In a short time the face 
will be sufficiently advanced so that tracks 
can be laid and the quarry worked in the 
conventional manner. 


Three Crushers in Use 


The primary crusher is a Buchanan jaw 
crusher with 36 x 48-in. opening. This is 
set to deliver to a Good Roads scalping 
screen 21 ft. long and 60 in. in diameter by 
a 36-in. belt of 157 ft. centers. The over- 
size of this screen goes to three crushers, 
an Acme jaw with 16 x 32-in. opening, a 
No. 6 Gates gyratory crusher and an Acme 
jaw crusher with 12 x 24-in. opening, which 
was just being installed when the plant was 
visited. The product of all three crushers 
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Two scrubbing screens in towers above railroad bins wash the material before delivery 


goes to a 24-in. conveyor belt, 61 ft. centers, 
which returns to the 36-in. belt from the 
primary crusher and thence to the scalping 
screen, thus putting the secondary crushers 
in closed circuit with the screen. 

The undersize of the scalping screen, all 
passing a 234-in. round hole, goes by a 24-in. 
belt conveyor of 138-ft. centers to the main 
sizing screen. This is 20 ft. long and 51 in. 
in diameter, of Good Roads make. The main 
section has 1%4-in. and the jacket 
3/16-in. holes. The screenings which pass the 


holes 


Old quarry face 


jacket go to an 18-in. conveyor of 102-ft. 
centers which conveys them to the screen- 
ings bin. The oversize, between 234-in. and 
1¥%-in. falls directly from the screen to bin 
for “No. 3” as this size is locally known. 
The intermediate size (between 1%-in. and 
3/16-in.) goes by an 18-in. conveyor of 35-ft. 
centers to a sizing screen 16 ft. long and 
42 in. in diameter which has 34-in. perfora- 
tions. The oversize (between 1%-in. and 
3%-in.) falls to the “No. 2” bin and the 
undersize (between 34-in. and 3/16-in.) goes 


to the “No. 1” bin. There is another belt, 
24 in. wide and 51-ft. centers, for making 
a mixture of No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3 ina 
combination bin, to meet the demands of the 
trade. 

The sizing screens and the belts connect- 
ing them are on a timber structure 32 ft. 
high on the other side of the paved high- 
way from the scalping screen. The connec- 
tion is made by the 138-ft. belt mentioned 
which is in a covered gallery and supported 
by a tower on the edge of the highway. 


Present quarry working 
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Unusual Bin Construction 


The bins below the highway were con- 
structed in an unusual manner. At the bot- 
tom of the hill a concrete tunnel 250 ft. long 
was built. This contains four 18-in. belts, 
two of 40-ft. centers and two of 70-ft. 
centers. The dirt and rock above this on the 
side of the hill were cleared off and thrown 
up to form an embankment on the other 
side of the tunnel. This holds the material 
in the bins from sliding down hill. Several 
gates in the tunnel permit the bins to be 
drawn upon so that any product or mixture 
may be loaded. 

The four gathering belts in the tunnel dis- 
charge on either or both of two inclined 
loading belts 18 in. wide and of 96-ft. cen- 
ters. The lower end of each is in a short 
cross tunnel; the upper end is on a structure 
by the side of the railroad. The belts dis- 
charge into 48-in. Gilbert scrubbing and 
washing screens supported on these struc- 
tures and the stone passes through these and 
is thoroughly washed before it goes into 
the loading bins below. Water for washing 
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The scalping screen is over the secondary crushers. 
The cut below is a plan and section from the quarry 
to the loading point 
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is supplied by two 3-in. Morris pumps. The 
loading bins are provided with side gates 
and bottom gates. The side gates are used 
for loading railway cars and the bottom 
gates for loading trucks. A ¢onsiderable 
part of the product is delivered by truck, 
for the plant is within truck delivery range 
of many of the thriving industrial towns 
which are in this part of New York. 


Carefully Chosen Electrical Equipment 


The electrical equipment of this plant has 
been designed and installed with unusual 
care. The current comes in to three 200- 
k.v.a. transformers, 4600 volts on the high 
side and 440 volts on the low. It goes to 
two quick-break Trumball switches on the 
1200-amp. main distributing panel made by 
the Crouse-Hinds Co. of Syracuse. From 
this it goes to a 468-amp. panel and a 257- 
amp. panel of the same make. 

The motors are about equally of General 
Electric and Westinghouse make. The fol- 
lowing gives the sizes used to drive different 
machines : 

Primary jaw crusher, 36x48-in., 125 hp. 

Acme secondary crusher, 16x32 in., 75 hp. 

Gates gyratory crusher, No. 6, 50 hp. 

Acme secondary crusher, 12x24-in., 35 hp. 

Conveyor belt, 36-in., 157-ft. centers from 
primary crusher, 40 hp. 

Scalping screen, 20 ft. by 60-in., 15 hp. 

Return belt, 36-in., 61-ft. centers, 5 hp. 

Belt from scaiping screen to sizing screen, 
24-in., 138-ft. centers, 7% hp. 

Main sizing screen, 20 ft. by 48-in., 15 hp. 

Second sizing screen, 16 ft. by 42 in, 


‘15 hp. 
Belt to No. 1 bin, 18 in., 58-ft. centers, 
5 hp. 


Belt to screenings bin, 18 in., 102 ft. cen- 
ters, 10 hp. 

Belt to combination bin, 18 in. and 51-ft. 
centers, 5 hp. 

Two belts in tunnel each 
centers, each, 10 hp. 

Two belts in tunnel, each 18 in., 40-ft. 
centers, each, 5 hp. 

Two belts from tunnel to washing screen, 
each 18 in., 96-ft. centers, each, 15 hp. 

Two 3-in. centrifugal pumps for wash 
water, each 15 hp. 

“Superservice” flexible cable, made by the 


Rome Wire Co., is used to carry current 
to the well drill and to the Marion shovel. 

The offices of the Peerless Quarries, Inc., 
are at 404 Court Street, Utica, N. Y. 


18 70-ft. 


in, 


Dredge dipper and sump at Kaolin plant 
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Plant and drying sheds of Edgar Kaolin Co. 


How Kaolin Is Prepared for Use 
by Florida Producers 


Edgar Plastic Kaolin Co. and Other 


Concerns Have Plants for This Purpose 


By J. R. 


B jeew china clays or sedimentary kaolins of 

Florida have been used for the past 30 
years almost exclusively in the whiteware 
industries for the manufacture of pottery, 
tile, spark plugs and porcelain for electric 
fixtures. 

Authorities differ as to the exact origin of 
these clays, but practically all .agree that 
they are sedimentary. This conclusion ac- 
knowledges a foreign source and probably 
water transportation. It is thought by many 
that they were originally from the residual 
clays of northern Georgia and South Caro- 
lina. In the process of their deposition, 
however, large quantities of quartz sand 


with some mica have become intimately 





Filled settling 


Thoenen 


mixed with the clay until as found in the 
beds at Edgar, Fla., and in Lake county the 
proportion of sand to clay will average about 
as 65 to 35. The origin of the quartz sand 
has so far not been satisfactorily worked out, 
neither has the exact geological age of the 
deposits been settled. However, the clays 
are present over considerable areas in cen- 
tral Florida and are favorably known 
throughout the country in the ceramics in- 
dustries. 

The Edgar Plastic Kaolin Co. began oper- 
ations at Edgar, Fla., in 1891 and has been 
operating continuously since that time. The 
United Clay Co. has recently opened a 
similar plant in the vicinity and there are two 





pond where clay is separated 
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other producers near Leesburg in Lake 
county. One of the latter is operated and 
owned by the Edgar company. 


Overburden Removed by Hydraulic and 
Shovel Methods 


As in much of peninsular Florida the 
ground water level is quite close to the sur- 
face, which greatly modifies the methods of 
mining used in the recovery of the clay sand. 
Beds range in thickness from 5 to 30 ft. and 
are covered by from 5 to 20 ft. of yellow 
sand. This overburden is removed by one 
of the Lake county operators by hydraulic 
methods, but the more common method is by 
steam shovel. At Edgar the sand is loaded 
by an Erie full revolving, caterpillar trac- 
tion coal fired steam shovel into small west- 
ern type side dump narrow gauge cars and 
hauled by steam dinky locomotives to a near- 
by lake for disposal. 

After removing the overburden a hole is 
dug in the clay-sand bed and filled with 
water pumped from the previously men- 
tioned lake. In this artificial pond a clam- 
shell dredge is floated. The 25-ft. stratum of 
clay-sand is dug by this method where the 
beds are of large extent. In smaller pits 
where the dredge cannot operate efficiently 
centrifugal sand pumps are floated on wooden 
hulls and the clay and sand pumped from 
beneath the water surface direct to the sepa- 
rating plant. The dredge dipper discharges 
its load of sand and clay to a floating hop- 
per covered with a coarse grizzly. Large 
masses of clay are broken up on this grizzly 
by a hydraulic monitor and washed down to 
the suction of another centrifugal pump 
which elevates the material to the separating 
plant. 


Separating Sand from Clay 


The separation of the sand from the clay 
is accomplished in a series of sand traps built 
of wood in trough shape and fitted with baf- 
fles and agitators. By this means the fine 
clay is kept in suspension in the conveying 
water while the sand settles to the bottom 
and is discharged to waste. The water and 
suspended clay is then sent to a system of 
settling ponds and allowed to settle. After 
the required settling period the wet clay is 


Removing clay from filter 
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Dredge pond and pipe lines at Edgar plant 


removed by pumps assisted by drag convey- 
ors in the ponds and forced into filter 
presses. 

After removal of the water in the presses 
the dewatered clay is dropped to cars and 
loaded by hand to conveyor belts which take 
it to the drying sheds. The drying sheds are 
open to the air for the upper part of their 
sides while the lower portion forms the stor- 
age bins for the dried material. Drying is 
accomplished by laying the pressed slabs of 
clay on shelves of steam pipes. When dry 
the clay is simply broken up and allowed to 
fall to the bins below, from which it is loaded 
to railway cars from side openings. 


Quartz Sand as a By-Product 


Owing to the composition of the natural 
beds there is a large amount of waste mate- 
rial handled in the nature of quartz sand. 
This is a coarse sharp sand admirably suited 
for concrete aggregate and concrete products 
manufacture. Owing to the volumn of water 
necessary in conveying the clay to the sepa- 
rators and the lack of other deleterious ma- 
terial than the kaolin the resulting tailings 
are clean and need little preparation for the 
market as sand. The Leesburg Sand & Sup- 
ply Co. of Leesburg, Fla., take advantage of 
this and by arrangement with the Edgar 
company pump this sand from the tailings 


. 


presses 


Battery of filter presses 


dump to railway cars by floating sand pumps 
and ship it to market. Occasionally the sand 
requires some further washing, but as a rule 
it is already for shipment as pumped from 
the dump. 


Increased Production of 
Asbestos in 1925 

HE total quantity and value of asbestos 

mined in the United States and sold in 
1925, as reported by producers to the United 
States Bureau of Mines, amounted to 1,258 
short tons, valued at $51,700. These figures 
comprise 93 tons of chrysotile asbestos, val- 
ued at $40,750, mined in Arizona and Cali- 
fornia, and 1,165 tons of amphibole asbestos, 
valued at $10,950, mined in Georgia, Idaho 
and Maryland. 

The sales of chrysotile asbestos showed a 
decrease of 46% in quantity and an increase 
of 20% in value, compared with 1924, and 
the sales of amphibole asbestos were more 
than nine times as great in quantity and 
were 28% greater in value. 

Imports of unmanufactured asbestos for 
consumption, amounted in 1925 to 230,520 
short tons, valued at $7,134,302, and the ex- 
ports were 1,109 short tons, valued at $70,- 
846. Corresponding figures for 1924 were: 
imports, 183,250 tons, valued at $5,602,945; 
exports, 1,270 tons, valued at $93,163. 
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Part IV. Quarry Shovels and Primary Crushers 


HE preceding articles gave information 

regarding the various types of crushers, 
screening equipment, etc., for stone crushing 
plants, and sufficient data to make an esti- 
mate and flow sheet of a small or medium 
size plant. It will be necessary to discuss 
the relation of the quarry shovel to the 
primary crusher, and what type of primary 
crusher would be most suitable, before we 
can proceed with a more complicated layout 
than those described and illustrated in the 
articles preceding this. 

In recent years hand loading in the quarry 
has been rapidly eliminated by the use of 
shovels in most operations of any size. The 
first use of railroad type steam shovels in 
the quarry was so successful that the de- 
signs and sizes of shovels and primary 
crushers were carefully studied so that these 
units might work to the best advantage. 
The result is that both shovels and primary 
crushers have reached a high state of de- 
velopment at the present time. 

Certainly the shovel manufacturers are to 
be commended for keeping pace with the 
development of the rock products industry. 
The first shovel used in the quarry was the 
railroad type steam shovel illustrated in 
Fig. 1. At a later date electric power was 
used in some places, and still later followed 
the caterpillar mounting for the railroad 
type. Successful use of shovels was as- 
sured even though the railroad type was 
rather clumsy in operation. 

Today we have the very efficient full re- 
volving caterpillar mounted shovels for either 
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By Hugo W. Weimer 


Consulting Engineer, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


steam or electric power as illustrated in Fig. 2. 

Modern shovels are built with various 
sizes of dippers ranging from 1% cu. yd. to 
4 cu. yd. capacity, suitable for stone quarry 
operation. The size of the dipper is deter- 
mined by its capacity in cubic yards when 
level full. The shape of a dipper is very 
nearly a cube. Thus the cube root of the 
rated capacity in cubic yards will give the 
width, length or depth of the inside of same 
in yards, which multiplied by 36, the num- 
ber of inches in a yard, will give the dimen- 
sion in inches. This dimension is then re- 
duced about 5% to give further clearance 
and the result will be the maximum size of 
any piece of stone that could pass through 
the dipper. As an example we will take a 
2-yd. dipper. The cube root of 2 is 1.26, 
which is the dimension of the dipper inside 
in yards, and multiplied by 36 gives us 45.36 
as the inside inch dimension. Reducing this 
by 5% we obtain a dimension of 43 in. 
This is the maximum dimension of a stone 
that will pass through a 2 yd. dipper. 


TABLE No. 1 


TABLE OF PRINCIPAL SIZES OF SHOVEL 
DIPPERS WITH SUITABLE SIZES OF 
PRIMARY CRUSHERS 


Suitable Size of 
Primary Crusher 


Approximate 
Size of Dipper Clear Opening 


(Capacity of Dipper, ——T ype——. 
in cu. yd., in inches. Jaw  Gyratory 
level full) Width,lgth.ordepth Size,in. Size, in. 
1% 39 42x40 30 
1% 41 42x40 30 
2 43 48x42 30 
2% 44% 48x42 36 
2% 46 60x48 36 
3 49 60x48 42 
3% 51% 60x48 42 
o 54 60x48 48 


Fig. 1—Railroad type steam shovel 


Table No. 1 lists the popular sizes of dip- 
per capacities most commonly used in the 
stone quarry, and also gives the approximate 
clear opening of the dipper in inches. Having 
this dimension we can readily determine 
what size of primary crusher would be 
suitable for a given size of dipper. Table 
No. 1 lists not only the range of dipper 
sizes with the opening in inches, but also the 
size of primary crusher which should be 
used with a given size of dipper, whether 
it be of the jaw or gyratory type. It is 
seldom advisable to use a dipper of less 
capacity than 1% cu. yd. or a jaw type 
crusher with an opening less than about 42x 
40 in. or a gyratory type crusher with an 
opening of less than 30 in. for economical 
operation. - 

The data given in this article do not 
take into consideration any type of primary 
crusher other than the jaw and gyratory 
types, because these two are so much more 
used than other types. It is not the writer’s 
intention, however, to ignore the fact that 
the single roll and hammer type crushers 
are very efficient for certain conditions un- 
der which they serve as primary crushers to 
the best advantage. 


As to the preference between jaw and 
gyratory designs when choosing a primary 
crusher there is a difference of opinion. 
Both types are built in sizes suitable for the 
shovel dippers in use today, therefore the 
points to be taken into consideration as to 
the choice may be summarized as follows: 


First cost. 

Cost of upkeep. 

Which form of feed opening is most de- 
sirable. 

Which makes the better size of product. 

Other facts also enter into the discussion, 
but these are the most important. As to the 
first cost, the advantage is often in favor 
of the jaw type. Of the comparable sizes 
listed in Table No. 1 there is not a great 
deal of difference in cost except between 
the 48x42 in. jaw and 36 in. gyratory and 
the 60x48 in. jaw and 48 in. gyratory. In 
these cases the jaw type is considerably 
cheaper. The cost of upkeep is probably 
somewhat in favor of the jaw crusher OW 
ing to its simple design and accessibility. 
Fig. 3 illustrates the comparative forms of 
feed openings and undoubtedly the jaw 
crusher with its unobstructed opening 3 
very desirable. On the other hand the 
gyratory crusher, owing to its circular dis- 
charge opening, makes a more uniform prod- 
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yet and is much more desirable when the 
nature of the rock is such that slabs are 
produced which may be objectionable. For 
crushers of equal cost the gyratory type has 
q greater capacity owing to its large dis- 
charge areas and greater speed. The gyra- 
tory crusher may be operated at greater 
speed and also at any desirable speed less 
than the maximum. The jaw type is lim- 
ted in its maximum speed, owing to its 
reciprocating parts. On account of the fly 
wheel action, which is necessary, the mini- 
mum speed is also limited. As to the 
crushing strength of the two types—the jaw 
probably is considered the stronger crusher 
by most operators and engineers. This is 
due to the fact that more leverage action is 
obtained in the jaw crusher owing to its 
toggle arrangement. Briefly the facts may 
be summed up as follows: 

Fitst cost: Often in favor of jaw type. 

Cost of upkeep: Not a great deal of dif- 
ference, but slightly in favor of jaw type. 

Form of feed opening: Usually the jaw 
crusher opening is more desirable. 

Product: A much more uniform product 
is obtained from the gyratory type and less 
slabs are produced. 

Capacity: Greatly in favor of gyratory 
crusher, 

Thus the reader will note that if the 
product and capacity of a jaw crusher are 
satisfactory it is desirable as the primary 
crusher. On the other hand, if slabs in 
the product are objectionable then by all 
means choose the gyratory. If capacity is 
an important feature, then again the gyra- 
tory crusher is the best to use. Table No. 2 
shows an interesting comparison between the 
jaw and gyratory crushers as regards weight 
of machines, sizes of product and capacities 
suitable for equal sizes of shovel dippers. 
The figures are averages taken from the 
publications of various manufacturers and 
must not be considered as being absolutely 
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Fig. 2—Full-revolving, caterpillar-mounted, electric shovel 


TABLE No. 2 


COMPARATIVE WEIGHTS, SIZES OF PRODUCT, AND CAPACITIES OF JAW AND 
GYRATORY CRUSHERS SUITABLE FOR EQUAL SIZES OF DIPPER 





—————Jaw Type Crushers 

Ring Sizes Capacity, 
Size Weight, of Product, tons per 

in inches pounds inches hour 

42x40 105,000 54-10 120-220 
48x42 160,000 544-10 180-320 
48x42 160,000 54-10 180-320 
60x48 220,000 614-12 200-380 
60x48 220,000 614-12 200-380 
60x48 220,000 614-12 200-380 


accurate, because for the same type and size 
of crusher opening the weights will vary 
(in some cases considerably) with the vari- 
ous designs being manufactured at this time. 


Hand-Book of the Rock Products 


and Clay Industries 

Muc# useful and interesting informa- 

tion on the rock and clay industries has 
been collected and published by the Tonin- 
dustrie-Zeitung in the form of an annual 
hand-book called the Tonindustrie-Kalender. 
The book, which is in German, contains chap- 
ters on bonding materials, test methods for 
raw and finished clay products and tables 
listing the physical and chemical constants 
of many materials used in building. There 
are also given German specifications for 
cement, brick, concrete, etc., and current 
methods used in testing these materials. A 
good list of German equipment manufac- 
turers indexed according to their individual 
product is included. 


English Rapid Hardening 
Portland Cements 
NGLISH portland cement manufacturers 
have during the last few years been de- 
voting attention to the production of a port- 
land cement having rapid hardening qualities, 
such as are possessed in so marked a degree 
by aluminous cements. A_ considerable 
amount of progress has been made in this 
direction, but no genuine portland cement 





Gyratory Type Crushers 





Ring Sizes Capacity, 

Size Weight, of Product, tons per 
in inches pounds inches hour 

30 170,000 5- 8% 220- 475 
30 ‘170,000 5- 8% 220- 475 
36 250,000 7-10 550-1000 
36 250,000 7-10 550-1000 
42 350,000 7-10 600-1100 
48 500,000 8-11 750-1200 


has yet been produced to equai the aluminous 
cements in strength at early dates. The 
rapid hardening portland cement tests: 

Tensile strength of mixture of 3 parts 
standard sand to 1 part cement—24 hrs., 300 
Ib. per sq. in.; 3 days, 650 Ib. per sq. in.; 
7 days, 700 Ib. per sq. in. 

Compression strength of mixture of 4 
parts Thames ballast 34-% in.; 2 parts sand, 
Y% in. down; 1 part cement (by volume)— 
24 hrs., 1500 Ib. per sq. in.; 3 days, 3800 Ib. 
per sq. in.; 7 days, 4300 lb. per sq. in. 

Fineness—Residue on 180 by 180-mesh 
sieve, 1%. 

Notwithstanding this difference in strength, 
considerably more rapid hardening portland 
cement is being used than aluminous cement 
for three reasons: (1) The cost is little 
more than that of ordinary portland; (2) 
the early strength developed is sufficient to 
meet the real necessities of most jobs; and 
(3) being a genuine portland cement, there 
is not the same feeling of uncertainty as to 
the permanence of work done therewith. 

Should the development of portland ce- 
ment along these lines succeed to any marked 
extent it may be found that the use of 
aluminous cement in England will not grow 
to very large dimensions. It suffers from 


the initial handicap that the bauxite has to 
be imported, whereas the best materials for 
the manufacture of portland are readily 
available in this country.—Contract Journal 


(London). 
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Five Companies Dredging Sand and Gravel 
at Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


Operations Are Along Similar Lines, but with Sufficient 
Variation to Furnish Abundant Interest to the Visitor 


ATTIESBURG is a re 

town of perhaps 20,- 
000 people (it is growing 
rapidly) in the south cen- 
tral part of Mississippi. 
It is an industrial town 
and is on three railroads. 
It is also one of the com- 
paratively few places in 
the state in which gravel 
of good quality is found 
in deposits large enough 
to be worked on a com- 
mercial scale and near enough to railroads to 
offer good shipping facilities. 

Sand and gravel have been produced 
at Hattiesburg for a long time, but the 
industry has had what amounts to a boom 
in the last year or two. There are five 
operating companies, all of which use suc- 
tion dredges to excavate the material. The 
oldest of these dredges is only two years 
old; one is building; a third had been 
just completed but not yet put in service 
when the district was visited, and the 
other two are less than a year old. All 
these are electrically driven. The only old 
dredge in the district is a steam dredge 
which is now used as a relay. 

The deposits vary considerably in depth 
and extent and somewhat in quality. 
There is so little overburden on some of 
them that no stripping is practiced. But 
one deposit has 12 ft. of overburden to 
strip, which is balanced perhaps by the 
fact that it is the deepest deposit in the 





i = reas on 


Screening plant of Concrete Gravel Co., with screen set 
parallel to pipe which discharges directly upon it 






 - 
é Paid Pt 


A constant stream of sand and gravel 
goes from Hattiesburg 


field. It has a depth of 65 ft., while the 
others have depths of 20 to 30 ft. 
The country is flat and the deposits 


appear to be in the lowest lands. Some 


of the ground worked was formerly tim- 
bered, and stumps and roots have to be 
removed as it is worked, but much of it 
was in cotton fields before it was found 
to be more valuable for the underlying 
sand and gravel. 


Two of the plants are 
to be north of the town, 
two to the south, and one 
is to the east. All are 
about the same distance 
from Hattiesburg, 2 to 
2¥% miles, and they are all 
connected to the town by 
good highways. 

There is a_ consider- 
able family resemblance 
among the plants, which 
is not 
one learns their origin. All the dredges and 
plants were built locally, but the machinery 
for all of them was furnished by W. H. K. 
Bennett of Chicago, who gave freely of his 
technical knowledge in adapting the installa- 
tions to operating conditions. These condi- 
tions permit of simple design in both dredge 
and plant. There is practically no large 
material in the deposits, so there is no need 
of crushers or of arrangements to handle 
boulders at the dredges. Cutters have 
been used on some of the dredges, but 
the ground is loose and dredges easily 
and a fairly good percentage of solids may 
be obtained in the pump discharge with- 
out the use of a cutter. Only two sizes 
of material are usually made, a gravel of 
mixed sizes and a sand which will do for 
concrete fine aggregate, plastering and 
the like. Only one plant makes two sizes 
of sand, but all the plants may be easily 
changed to make two sizes of gravel when 
this is required. With so simple a sepa- 
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surprising when 













Recently installed washing plant of the Hattiesburg Sand 





and Gravel Co. 
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ration to be made, and with the abundant 
water that comes from dredging, it is only 
natural that gravity screens should be 
used, and one sees them in every plant. 

But because the plants have certain sim- 
jlarities it does not follow that the in- 
dustry has been “Fordized.” There are 
considerable differences due to personal 
preferences of the operators in machinery 
and equipment, as well as_ differences 
which are made necessary by the condi- 
tions found at the particular deposit that 
is worked; in short, those variations which 
are always interesting to one who likes 
the sand and gravel business. 


Louisiana Gravel and Sand Co. Pumps 
in Two Stages 


One of the two older plants in the 
district, which is said to be the heaviest 
producer at the present time, is that of 
the Louisiana Gravel and Sand Co. It is 
situated north of Hattiesburg and _ its 
workings cover such an area that the 
material that is now being excavated has 
to be repumped to get it to the plant. 

The primary dredge, which digs the 
material from the bank, is one of the 
newer dredges in the district, as it was 
completed in the fall of 1925. It was 
designed by the president of the com- 
pany, N. W. Rockett, who is a mechan- 
ical engineer and who is at the head of 
a machinery manufacturing business in 
Hattiesburg. The hull of this dredge is 
considerably larger than any other in the 
district, about 60x40 ft. This size is nec- 
‘ssary because of the length of the suc- 
ton pipe, 65 ft. The handling of such a 
Suction and the weight of the supporting 
A-frame require a considerable body and 


weight in the hull to maintain an equilib- 
Ps The hull is built of a selected grade 
yellow pine throughout and _ solidly 
braced. : 


The pump is a 10-in. “Amsco,” made by 


the American Manganese Steel Co. It is 
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driven through a belt which has about 
22-ft. centers by an Allis-Chalmers 
300-h.p. induction motor. A tightener 
pulley in a solidly built steel frame in- 
sures a constant belt tension. 

The handling of the dredge and of the 
suction is through a 5-drum hoist made 
by Street Bros., Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
driven by a General Electric motor. This 
hoist is of a peculiar design. Three of 
thes drums are set close together in the 
usual way and these hold the suction 
line and the swing lines. The other drums 
are set at some distance to the right and 
left and handle the two spuds with which 
the dredge is equipped. The spuds are 
used in “walking” the dredge. For prim- 
ing the main pump a small pump, fur- 
nished by Street Bros., with a General 
Electric motor, is used. 

The main pump is not of the “under- 
slung” variety usually found on dredges. 
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New electrically 
operated 
dredge of 

Louisiana Gravel 

and Sand Co., 
and below, the 
old steam 
dredge used now 
for secondary 
pumping 








The discharge pipe extends vertically for 
about 8 ft. and then is carried at an angle 
to the rear end of the dredge, where it is 
joined to ‘the discharge pipe by a rubber 
sleeve. 


Discharge Pipe Rises Vertically from 
Pump 


This unusual construction is used so that 
the pump may be easily. The 
dredge pumps through a level pipe which 
will not hold priming water. 
a choice between putting a valve in the 
discharge line and making a “pocket” in- 
cluding the pump, which is the effect 
when the suction is raised, or putting the 
vertical piece in the discharge pipe, and 


primed 


There was 


Dredge of American Sand and Gravel Co. 
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Dredge of Concrete Gravel Co., which 
began producing about a year ago with 
a 6-in. pump set on bank 


the latter seemed the best arrangement. 

A good feature of this dredge is that 
the operator is in a glass cabin in the 
deck house. The controls are brought in 
through the sides of this cabin. 


The dredge pumps to a pond in front 
of the plant in which is an old steam 
dredge, also equipped with a 10-in. Amsco 
pump. This discharges on a fanning table 
through two old pump shells, which 
breaks the force of the impact. The dis- 
charge falls gently to the table and 
spreads out to the gravity screen. 


This screen is about 20 ft. wide and 
10 ft. long and is of %-in. by 1-in. “Ton- 
Cap” mesh. A second and finer screen 
below it receives the discharge when it is 
desired to make pea gravel, but this was 
not in use when the plant was visited. 
The undersize was sent to a sand settling 
box with three outlets, and the overflow 
from this settling box to another which 
catches plastering sand. All the valves 
to the settling boxes are controlled by 
hand levers and it is one man’s work to 
attend to them. 


This plant is rather more substantially 
constructed than most of the washing 
plants in the field, and the screening and 
sand settling arrangements been 
very well worked out. 


have 


The Louisiana deposit has to be stripped 
for a depth of 12 ft., although a good 
deal of the stripping is fine sand. For- 
merly a steam shovel was used for this 
work, but a dragline will be employed in 
the future. A machine of this sort, bought 
from the Greenville Gravel Co., and used 
by that company at one of its Ohio opera- 
tions, was being set.up on the day the 
plant was visited. 


The operation is in charge of I. V. Aus- 
tin, who is secretary-treasurer of the 
Louisiana company. 


New Inland Sand and Gravel Co. 
Replaces Burned Dredge 


The New Inland Sand and Gravel Co. 
has worked out a large area at its plant 
north of Hattiesburg. Its gravel dredge 


burned last winter and it ‘immediately set 
about building another, using a part of the 
old machinery for its equipment. In the 
meantime it worked the sand which was dis- 
carded from its former gravel operations. 





Sand settling box discharging into car 
at Louisiana plant 


The company has an old dredge with a 
20x30-ft. hull on which is mounted a 10-in. 
Amsco pump, belt-driven by a 300-hp. Fair- 
banks-Morse motor. A single-drum “home- 
made” hoist with a Westinghouse motor han- 
dles the suction line. 
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The peculiar thing about this operation 
is that the 10-in. pump discharges through 


a 6-in. pipeline. It was found after the 
10-in. pump was started that the sand jn 
the discharge was more than the screep- 
ing plant could handle. To cut down the 
output of the pump the 6-in. line was put 
in, which not only reduced the discharge 
but also cut down the power required by 
nearly two-thirds. 

The screening plant is very simple, as 
the only function of the screen is to keep 
out trash. The sand goes from the screen 
into a long settling box with three hand- 
controlled valves, which is directly over 
the car to be filled. The sand is excep- 
tionally well washed, as it is really twice 
washed, and is in considerable demand on 
that account. 

J. J. Haney is manager of the plant. 


Hattiesburg Sand and Gravel Co. 
Has New Operation 


Mr. Haney is also manager and one of 
the principal owners of the Hattiesburg 
Sand and Gravel Co. This is a compara- 
tively new operation, as it has been run- 
ning for about a year. The dredge has the 
24x40-ft. hull which is almost standard 
in this district, but it differs from all the 
others in its pumping equipment. It has 
the only direct connected unit in the field. 

This consists of a “Diamond” pump 
made by the Pettibone-Mulliken com- 
pany, direct connected to an Allis-Chal- 
mers 250-hp. induction motor which is of 
the variable-speed type. The rheostats and 
resistances are placed along one of the 
walls of the dredge house. The hoist has 
two drums and was made in a local foun- 
dry. This dredge has two spuds, but they 
are raised and lowered by hand winches. 
The direct-controlled variable-speed motor 
is liked by the operator, who said he had 
had experience with both kinds. A deep- 


well pump with direct-connected motor is 
used as a priming pump. 


Dredge of Hattiesburg Sand and Gravel Co. has 10-in. pump direct connected 
to 350-hp. motor 
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Hoist, pump 


The pontoon line goes to a riser pipe 
which is set at 45 deg. so that the dis- 
charge is parallel with the screen. This 
screen is of the usual width and mesh 
and the oversize (gravel) goes by two 
closed chutes directly to cars. The under- 
size goes to a long settling box of the 
usual type with hand-operated valves. 


The American Sand and Gravel Co. is 
a new concern which has bought ground 
south of Hattiesburg but had not yet begun 
production at the time the district was 
visited. The dredge was completed, but men 
were working on the screening plant when 
it was inspected on the last day of February. 
S. O. Trest is manager. 


American Sand and Gravel Co. Has 
One of Best Dredges 


This dredge is one of the best in the 
district and is in fact about as well de- 
signed and built a small pump dredge as 
the writer has seen anywhere. The hull 
is the usual 24x40-ft. and it is built of 
carefully selected yellow pine, all heart 
timber. There is not a joint in any piece 
from stem to stern. The interior of the 
hull is well ventilated by four steel pipes 
at the corners, carried high enough above 
the deck to furnish some draft, and so 
that nothing will be dropped into them. 


The main pump is a 10-in. Amsco, belted 
toa 150-hp. General Electric motor. This 
seems of low horsepower, but the lift is 
small and it will be some time before a 
Pipeline of much length is needed to 
teach the plant. The hoist was made by 
the Bates Engineering Co. of Chicago. 
It is of an unusual type, having its five 
drums in parallel. Two of these are used 
~ the spuds, the others for handling the 
swing lines and the suction. 


ane Priming pump was made by the 
=! Company of Quincy, IIL, 
Nd it is a 2-in, centrifugal of the high- 
duty type, 


The Concrete Gravel Co. has a plant 
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south of the town, away from all the 
other plants. This concern is unusual in 
that it is a partnership of three men and 
not an incorporated company. H. M. 
Willis, one of the partners, is manager, 
and another partner, L. L. Smith, has 
charge of operation. The third partner is 
L. E. Faulkner. 


Concrete Gravel Co. Has Growing 
Business 


The history of this company illustrates 
very well the way the sand and gravel 
business has grown in this district. One 
of the partners suggested going into the 
sand and gravel business less than a year 
ago, and a start was made with a 6-in. 
pump and motor placed on skids on the 
ground, with the suction dropping to a 
pool. This was because it was not desired 
to invest too heavily in a business which 
was somewhat experimental. 


In a short 
time the business grew to where the 6-in. 
pump would no longer give a sufficient 
production, so a 10-in. pump and motor 
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Car pullers are used at all the plants 
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and motor on dredge of American Sand and Gravel Co. 


were brought and a modern dredge built. 

The pump, a 10-in. Amsco, is belt-driven 
by a motor purchased at second hand. It 
punips to a plant of the general type with 
the discharge pipe parallel to the screen. 
The sand settling boxes are of the type 
already described. 

Practically all the pontoons in use em- 
ploy steel cylinders for floating the pipe- 
line. At the Louisiana plant each pon- 
toon is made of two large cylinders espe- 
cially welded for the purpose. At some 
of the others oil drums set in wooden 
frames are used. All the pipe noted was 
standard 10-in. pipe, and connections were 
made with the usual rubber sleeve. 


Features Common to All Plants 


Every plant uses a car puller to pull the 
cars through. The washing plants are all 
set on two parallel tracks. There are no 
bins. A car on the outside track receives 
the gravel directly from the screens, and 
a car on a track directly under the plant 
receives the sand. At the Louisiana plant, 
where two sizes of sand are made, a third 
car on a third parallel track receives the 
fine sand. 

The valves on the sand settlers are 
peculiar to this district. All of them are 
what is locally known as “peg valves,” 
that is, the discharge orifice is closed by 
a cone or peg of either wood or iron. The 
system of levers by which the peg is 
moved up and down varies a little in the 
different plants, but in all the plants the 
lever is brought to the outside where it 
can be worked by a man who looks after 
the loading of the car. The peg valve 
seems to make a tight closure and to give 
a good range of adjustment according to 
the sand that is coming. 

There is a much larger proportion of 
sand than gravel in all the deposits, and 
a good share of whatever is pumped has 
to be stored. 


However, as the experience 
of the New Inland company proves, this 
stored sand may easily become an asset. 
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Dredge of new Inland Co., using 10-in. pump with 6-in. discharge. 


The owners realize this and they are not 
making the mistake that so many plant 
operators have made when they sold the 
sand for much less than the cost of pro- 
duction. The price of both sand and 
gravel is low at Hattiesburg as compared 
with some other parts of the country, but 
that is because production costs are low. 


Sand and Gravel Recovery Is a Trade 


Both white and colored labor are em- 
ployed, but white labor does the greater 
part of the work and holds the responsible 
jobs. Most of the men have had a good 
deal of experience either in this or in 
other fields. Sand and gravel men are 
beginning to be recognized as men having 
a trade, quite as much as and 
quarrymen. These men know their work 
and like it and work at it as a matter of 
During the season the plants 


miners 


preference. 
run 24 hr. a day. 

The gravel is the 
sizes and would probably be described as 


mostly of smaller 





This screening plant is typical of the 
territory 


“14-in. and finer.” It is said to make 
excellent concrete aggregate, the purpose 
for which most of it is shipped. 

With the boom that is going on at 
Gulfport and Biloxi, Miss., one would 
think that these would absorb the larger 
part of the Hattiesburg production, since 
they are only 100 miles away. But by no 
means all the production goes there. Ship- 
ments are made to Jackson, Natchez, 
Vicksburg, Meridian and others of the 
towns that are now building so much in 
Mississippi. Aggregate is not too plenti- 
ful in the central part of the state. Sand 
is fairly abundant but gravel is not, and 
no crushed stone industry. The 
said to be testing some of the 
deposits of impure limestone, which one 
notes from the railroad near Meridian, 
with a view to using them as a source of 
aggregate for concrete highways. 


there is 
state is 


Ohio Ditees Ravel Producers 


Must Buy Permits from 
Kentucky Counties 

S a result of an act of the last Kentucky 

legislature Kentucky counties along the 
Ohio river now control sand and gravel re- 
moved from the bed of the Ohio, on the 
north side, or past the center of the stream, 
the land-owners along the Kentucky shore 
controlling removal from the river channel 
to the Kentucky bank only. Land-owners on 
the north bank, or Indiana side of the river, 
have no control over removal of sand and 
gravel from the north side to the channel, 
due to Kentucky having jurisdiction over the 
Ohio river to the low water mark on the 
Indiana shore line. This gives the state by 
counties control over that section of the bed 
beyond the middle of the stream. 

Sand dredging companies now have to go 
to Kentucky county judges and make con- 
tracts and secure permits in order to remove 
sand north of the channel. 
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Illinois Third in Production of 
Molding Sands 


LLINOIS, with a production of nearly 

800,000 tons of molding sands per year, 
ranks third in the United States. according 
to a report published by the Illinois State 
Geological Survey. Even this high pro. 
duction is insufficient to supply the Illinois 
foundries of which there are 200 in the 
Chicago district alone. More than half of 
the Chicago foundries use sand obtained out 
of the state, and about one-fourth of all 
molding sand used by Illinois foundries js 
obtained out of the state. 

The report continues : 

“Eighty-five of the 102 counties are pro- 
ducers of molding sand in varying com- 
mercial qualities. Of these, Rock Island, 
Henry, Peoria, Winnebago and Will coun- 
ties produce the three types of the best 
grade of molding sand. Bond, Henderson 
and Kane counties have the largest number 
of producers. 

“Five counties show undeveloped resources 
of more than 100,000 tons. Between 200,- 
000 and 1,000,000 tons are estimated for Jo 
Daviess, and Pope county shows from 180,- 
000 to 1,200,000 tons of untouched deposits. 





I. V. Austin, manager of the Louisiana 
Co. at Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Tazewell, Peoria and Gallatin counties have 
deposits ranging from 100,000 to 700,000 
tons. 

“Resources of commercial molding sand 
alone approximate at least 6,000,000 tons. 
There are several million tons more not i0- 
cluded because of lack of transportation 
facilities. 

“Sand resources of the state are divided 
into the fine, and the medium and coarse 
sands. The latter are abundant and will 
furnish a supply for many years. The fine 
sands are not so abundant. Besides these 
grades, the loess or yellow silt sands are 
found in abundance along the Mississipp! 
river, but are not greatly utilized.” 


New Road Commissioner 
ARL C. RIEPE of Burlington has bee! 


appointed by Governor Hammil ot Jowa 
ite 

to take the vacancy on the lowa Highwa! 
of William 


Commission left by the -death 
Collinson. Mr. Riepe is an attorney. 
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PER CENT PASSING THE SEVERAL SIEVES 
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Strength Affected by Sand Grading 


By J. G. Rose 


Materials Engineer, United States Bureau of Public Roads 


N connection with the testing of materials 
for federal aid highway projects in Colo- 
rado a study has been made of the relation 
between the grading of sand for use in con- 
crete and the strength developed in mortar 
and concrete; and the study has led to the 
development of a graph which may be used 
as the basis for a preliminary judgment of 
the quality of sands proposed for use. 


The samples of sand and gravel, or 
crushed rock, upon which the study was 
based were contributed by the State High- 
way Department of Colorado as materials to 
be tested for use on federal aid projects. 
Approximately 200 samples of sand and 
gravel are represented by the study. The 
source of the materials was widespread, al- 
most every county in the state having con- 
ributed one or more samples. 


The testing work was done by the Pierce 
Testing Laboratory, of Denver, and stand- 
ard methods of testing concrete materials 
approved by the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials were followed in making all 
tests. Standard briquettes of 1:3 mortar 
Were used for the tensile tests, and 6 by 12- 
meh cylinders of 1:2:4 mix were used for 
the compression test specimens. The con- 
‘stency of the concrete was such as to show 
4 slump of from 1 to 2 inches as determined 
by the standard slump-cone method. All ob- 
“rVations are based upon the 28-day strength 


of ¢ : . . . 
the specimens, both in tension and in com- 
Pression, 


While assembling the test data for the 


Study it was observed that the strength of 
the 6 by 12-inch 


1500 lb. per x 


1 cylinders varied from about 
|. in. to a little over 3,500 Ib. 








per sq. in. In order to observe the variation 
in grading between the high and low 
strengths, the test reports were divided into 
four groups, each group having a range in 
strength of 500 lb.; and after computing the 
average grading of the maximum strength 
group (3,000 to 3,500 lb. per sq. in.) and 
plotting this average grading upon the 
graph, it was observed that part of the re- 
ports in the remaining three groups fell 
above the maximum strength curve, and part 
fell below it. The three groups were, there- 
fore, divided again into two groups each, de- 
pending on whether the grading of the sam- 
ples fell above or below the maximum 
strength curve. Samples falling partly above 
and partly below the maximum strength 
curve were listed in both groups; and the 
average gradings for the six groups thus 
obtained were then computed and plotted on 
the graph. The groups thus established, ac- 
cording to grading, were then averaged for 
tensile strength. 


What the Graph Shows 


The curves derived for the above averages 
as shown at the top of the page lead to the 
following conclusions : 

1. That there is an ideal grading of sands 
which will produce maximum strength in 
concrete. 

2. That the ideal grading curve assumes 
an arched form showing a predominance 
of the material retained upon the coarser 
sieves. 


3. That for a given mix, there ‘3 a prac- 


tical limit to the quantity of material pass- 
ing each size sieve, where a given strength 
of concrete is required. 
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4. That an exceptionally high tensile 
strength of sand in 1:3 mortar is not neces- 
sarily associated with a high compression 
strength of the same material when mixed 
with the average coarse aggregate in con- 
crete, hence the tensile strength is not a 
proper gauge of the quality of a sand for 
concrete. 


Justification of the relation between the 
grading and strength of sands as shown by 
the curves is dependent upon a combination 
or co-ordination of several well known fac- 
tors or theories of concrete. The maximum 
strength curve is, doubtless, associated with 
maximum density, or minimum voids, in the 
combined aggregates. The decline in strength 
as the grading becomes finer is associated 
with increased surface area, and a corre- 
sponding increase of voids. As the grading 
of the sands becomes coarser than that shown 
by the maximum strength curve, the prob- 
ability of increased strength indicated by 
the surface area theory is overcome by a 
tendency of the coarser grains of sand to 
wedge themselves in between the coarse ag- 
gregate, thus increasing the voids to such an 
extent that a deficiency of mortar is pro- 
duced. Hence, a decline in compression 
strength is recorded with the increase in 
coarseness of the sand. This, at least, is one 
explanation which comes to mind. Probably 
there are others. The relation of the grading 
curves to the tensile strength developed in 
1:3 mortar bears out the surface area theory ; 
that is, that the finer the sand the greater 
will be the surface area to be covered by a 


unit volume of cement, hence, the weaker the 
bond. 


By plotting the sieve analysis of a sand 
upon the graph, a ready means of visualizing 
the quality of the material for concrete is 


_ produced. The area between the upper and 


lower curves on the graph forms a prac- 
tical safety zone for the grading of accept- 
able sands. If the plotted grading of a sand 
falls outside of this area, in whole or in part, 
there is but little chance that it will pass 
standard specification requirements without 
increasing the proportion of cement. 


In making a materials survey for a project, 
selection of the best source of supply will be 
greatly facilitated by a comparison of the 
mechanical analyses of the samples when 
plotted on the graph. As a precaution in 
making selection of a sand, it should be 
realized that several other factors in addi- 
tion to the grading affect the strength of 
sands. Variation in structure and sound- 
ness, and the presence of organic matter, 
silt, clay, acids, alkali and other foreign sub- 
stances all have their influence on the 
strength of the sand in concrete. Hence, a 
considerable variation in strength from the 
average strength curve for each group shown 
on the graph should be expected. Eliminat- 
ing these factors the range of grading for 
any given strength and mix should be small. 
Final selection, of course, should always be 
determined by a more complete laboratory 
test.—Public Roads. 
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Solid Fuel vs. Gas for Burning Lime—Characteristics 
of the Usual Types of Gas-Fired Kilns of Europe 


HE chief disadvantage of solid fuel for 

burning lime is the contamination of 
the lime by fuel ash. Even when fuel is 
fired on external grates some of the ash 
is carried into the kiln in the form of dust 
and contaminates the lime. Hence, when 
the lime is to be kept as clean and pure 
as possible, the kiln must be gas-fired. 


Other advantages of gas-firing are: 
A better control of the heating. 


A saving in fuel as compared with ex- 
ternally fired kilns using coal. Gas-fired 
kilns can also use fuel of more varied 
composition and of lower quality than the 
coke, anthracite or coal used in mixed- 
feed kilns or direct-fired kilns, though 
where the fuel is of inferior quality a very 
large gas producer may be required and 
it will probably be necessary to have a 
highly skilled man in charge. With a 
suitable producer a skilled man can burn 
lime with peat, lignite, waste wood, coke, 
coal or briquettes, whereas a less able 
man would only be able to use a suitable 
coal. 


Under ordinary circumstances the coal - 


should not be in very small pieces, slack 
being much more difficult to gasify regu- 
larly than nut-coal. The more. uniform 
the pieces of coal are in size the more 
easily will they. produce a regular supply 
of gas; a very evenly graded coal con- 
sisting of pieces all % in. diameter is 
usually preferable to an irregular coal 
containing both lumps and dust. 


A saving in labor when several kilns 
are in use at the same time. 


Gas-fired kilns of the vertical shaft type 
also possess all the other advantages of 
vertical shaft kilns, including: 

Ease of filling and discharging. 

Efficient use of the heat in the fuel as 
a result of the preheating of the stone 
in the upper part of the kiln and the 
heating of the air by the lime in the cool- 
ing zone. 

Simple construction and low labor costs. 

The chief object in using gas-fired kilns, 
however, is the superior product made. 

The most serious disadvantages of gas- 
fired kilns are: 
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They must be worked continuously day 
and night if they are to be used to the 
best advantage. Some firms shut off the 
gas from Saturday noon to Monday morn- 
ing, but such a practice is far from eco- 
nomical and is better avoided. When 
once lighted, a gas-fired kiln should work 
day and night continuously until it is 
shut down for repairs or lack of trade. 


They require constant attention, and as 
they are chiefly used to produce lime of 
the greatest attainable purity and best 
quality they require more skill to manage 
them. If gas-fired kilns were used to pro- 
duce lime of the quality obtained from 
most mixed-feed kilns they would not 
require any more skill than the latter. 
Most of the lime burners who have ex- 
perience of kilns fired with solid fuel and 
gas-fired kilns agree that the latter are 
much easier to manage when once the 
necessary skill has been obtained. 


The capacity of a gas-fired kiln is about 
17% greater than that of a mixed feed 
kiln of the same dimensions because no 
space is occupied by solid fuel. It is not 
wise, however, to build gas-fired kilns 
any smaller than mixed-feed kilns of the 
same output because the distribution of 
heat in a gas-fired kiln is less favorable 
than in a mixed-feed one. 


The output of a gas-fired kiln is less 
than that of a mixed-feed kiln of the same 
diameter. There is no necessary limit to 
the output of a gas-fired kiln if properly 
designed, and some of the kilns built by 
Schmatolla have an output of 100 tons of 
lime per day without reaching the limit. 
These large kilns are necessarily of the 
rectangular or annular type; for cylindrical 
shaft-kilns heated by gas, the maximum 
internal diameter is about 8 ft., which 
corresponds to a maximum output of 
about 30 tons of lime per day of 24 hours 
when a pure calcium carbonate is burned. 


A cylindrical kiln is limited to a maxi- 
mum inside diameter of about 7 ft. 6 in. 
to 8 ft., as the gas flames cannot’ travel 
across a kiln of much larger diameter. 
When small pieces of stone are being 
burned the maximum internal diameter 
may be as low as 5 ft. 6 in., on account 
of the greater compactness of small stone. 


By making a kiln rectangular or oval jn 
plan, its size may be increased to almost 
any desired extent, provided the gas tray- 


.els across the smaller diameter which 


should not exceed 8 ft. and should prefer- 
ably be much less. Rectangular and oval 
kilns are difficult to heat uniformly and 
usually have at least two “cool spots” 
which the hottest gases do not reach; 
these are more easily avoided in cylin- 
drical kilns. 


All vertical gas-fired kilns closely re- 
semble externally-fired kilns using coal, 
except that the grates are replaced by 
pipes or flues conveying the gas from a 
gas-producer or other source to the kiln. 

The gas employed in gas-fired kilns is 
almost invariably producer gas, though 
coke-oven gas and natural gas have been 
employed where they were sufficiently 
cheap. City gas or illuminating gas is too 
costly. 


Simplest Type of Gas-Producer Best 


Various types of gas producers are used 
in connection with lime kilns, but some 
of the more elaborate ones do not offer 
any great advantage, as there is no pur- 
pose in preparing a specially clean or 
pure gas. The simpler the gas-producer 
the less likely it is to get out of order; 
mechanically operated gas-producers are 
quite satisfactory, but usually require more 
skilled attention than can be afforded by 
lime-burners. Hence, a simple type of 
gas-producer with an injector which blows 
steam and air in suitable proportions 
through the fuel bed is usually the most 
generally suitable. In selecting a gas 
producer for a lime kiln, the following 
should be borne in mind: 

The bed of fuel should be as deep 4s 
possible; if there are several small pro- 
ducers built on to the kiln a fuel-depth o! 
3 ft. is satisfactory, but if one separate 
producer is used, the fuel should be 
least 4 ft. 6 in. deep and preferably 6 it. 
deep. 

The supply of steam and air should be 
capable of accurate regulation. 

The grate supporting the fuel should 
be easily cleaned and of such a patter 
that the apertures are not easily clogged: 
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The outlet main should be fitted with 
4 dust-trap which can easily be cleaned 
and with a main gas-valve. 

The size of the producer or battery of 
producers should be sufficiently large to 
provide more gas than is ever required 
by the kiln or kilns, without any “forcing,” 
as it is essential to successful working to 
have an ample supply of gas. Some lime 
kilns have been seriously hampered by 
producers of insufficient power. 

Mechanical devices for feeding fuel to 
the producer or for removing ash are not 
essential; they add considerably to the 
cost and some of them easily get out of 
order. Where a skilled mechanic is avail- 
able, they are excellent and labor-saving, 
but many lime-kilns are in isolated dis- 
tricts where the requisite skilled labor is 
not available; for such kilns, a simple, 
hand-operated producer is preferable. 

Four or more small producers built on 
to the kiln have the advantage of avoid- 
ing the loss of heat which is inevitable 
when a single large producer is placed 
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Fig. 6. Burner for gas-fired kiln 



































some distance from the kilns. The small 
producers are easier to clean and deliver 
the hot gases more directly to the kiln. 
They avoid the troublesome weekly 
“burning out” of the gas ducts, which is 
often inevitable when a single large pro- 
ducer is used with bituminous coal, but 
in regular daily work they require more 
attention than a single large producer. 
When each kiln has its separate producers 
it can be worked independently of the 
others; this is often a matter of great im- 
portance, as the loss of output when a 
single large producer has to be stopped 
for repairs or cleaning is sometimes very 
serious. If each kiln has its own small 
Producer any one kiln may be stopped for 
repairs or because of shortage of orders 
without interfering with the others. When 
a single producer, large enough to supply 
several kilns, is used to supply only one 
kiln (the other kilns being stopped for 
commercial or other reasons) the cost of 
the gas supplied to the one kiln is in- 
creased, and the burning will probably 
be made unprofitable. The chief difficulty 
associated with several small gas pro- 
ducers grouped around the kiln is that 
ay Complicate the construction of the 

» and also they must be compara- 
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Figs. 1-5. Types of arrangement for admitting gas and air to lime kilns 


FIG. 2 


tively narrow and are therefore liable to 
work irregularly. This latter objection is 
overcome by using only four producers— 
two on opposite sides of the kiln, though 
unless they are well designed they may 
leave the other sides of the kiln insuffi- 
ciently heated. In a_ properly-designed 
kiln none of these advantages are serious, 
and the saving in fuel which is effected by 
them—especially in times of restricted 
output—is sufficiently important to justify 
their use in many works. 

No matter whether several small pro- 
ducers or one large one is used, the gas 
is introduced at a height of not more than 
one-third of the height of the kiln, and 
usually about 8-10 ft. above the draw-eye 
or lime-exit, the number of gas-inlets or 
ports depending partly on the size of the 
kiln and partly on the wishes of the de- 
signer. 


Number of Gas Inlets Varies 


The number of gas inlets varies greatly 
in different kilns; some (which work quite 
satisfactorily with some limestones) have 
only four inlets—two on opposite sides of the 
kiln—while others have inlets uniformly 
spaced all around the circumference of the 
kiln, as many as twenty being sometimes 
used on a kiln of only 7 ft. 6 in. internal di- 
ameter. Theoretically, it is better to have a 
large number of gas inlets uniformly dis- 
tributed, but practical considerations often 
make a smaller number preferable as where 
there are many outlets they must be small, 
very liable to choke and difficult to clean. 
Where these disadvantages can be overcome 
or at least minimized, the larger the number 
of gas inlets the better, though many kilns 
work quite satisfactorily with few inlets. 

Although the gas may enter a kiln at any 
desired point, some are much better than 
others. If, for.instance, the gas were to enter 
near the top of the shaft and to be drawn 
downwards and off at the base (Fig. 1) there 
would be a great waste of fuel, and the lime 
would be very hot when drawn. Less fuel 
would be wasted if both gas and air entered 
at the base of the kiln (Fig. 2), but there 
would still be a waste and the lime would be 
inconveniently hot when drawn. 

Attempts have been made to use lime 
kilns with the gas entering at the base and 
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the air about one-third of the way up the 
shaft (Fig. 3) but if air leaks in with the 
gas—and it is very difficult to prevent it from 
doing so—there is a serious risk of explosion. 
In addition, the lime is usually discolored by 
smoke in the gas. 

A very common arrangement is to admit 
the gas at the sides of the kiln and the air 
at the base as shown in Fig. 4, and this is 
fairly satisfactory though it enables some gas 
to escape unburned from the kiln. Whether 
the gas should enter through a series of ports 
at one level (Fig. 4), or through two or 
more ports at different levels (Fig. 5), de- 
pends partly on the quality of the gas and 
on that of the stone; usually one series of 
gas ports: is sufficient, though several series 
have the obvious advantage of lengthening 
the burning zone and may be preferable when 
a stone is difficult to burn. 


Methods of Introducing Air 


The air required to burn the gas may be 
introduced in two ways: 

Primary air which is mixed with the gas 
previous to ignition. 


Secondary air with which the gas comes 
in contact after ignition. 

Some gas-fired kilns use primary and sec- 
ondary air, but many of those of the older 
type use only secondary air which rises up 
through the exit or draw-eye and is heated 
by the lime in the cooling zone of the kiln. 

Some limestones—particularly those con- 
taining magnesia—are better burned if some 
primary air (i. e., air mixed with the gas 
before the ignition of the latter) is used. 
Various patterns of gas burner have been 
suggested for this purpose, one of the oldest 
being the Bunsen burner in which gas and 
air are both introduced into a mixing pipe 
and the mixture is ignited at the end of the 
pipe. Where the air and gas are under suffi- 
cient pressure, a blow-pipe burner may be 
suitable. A burner used successfully by E. 
Schmatolla is shown in Fig. 6. 

The gas from a producer rises vertically 
up the gas-duct g and into a horizontal duct 
c, while the air rises up the duct @ into the 
same duct c, the two mixing together before 
they are ignited. The distance of the ducts 
g and a from each other and the length of 
the mixing duct c determine the character of 
the flame. 
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The arrangement shown gives a _ long 
flame, but if greater mixing of gas and air 
were permitted a shorter flame would be pro- 
duced. Theoretically, the use of some pri- 
mary air is desirable, but in practice it is 
found that it is not essential and few kilns 
use it. ; 

Many ingenious devices for providing hot 
air have been proposed, but most of them are 
of small practical value. Some of the more 
important ones are described later. 

The efficiency of combustion in a vertical 
gas-fired kiln can be made almost perfect if 
the kiln is properly designed, as the air and 
gas can be mixed in almost any desired pro- 
portions and flames of any character and 
length can be produced. 

The distribution of the heat on a vertical 
gas-fired kiln can be controlled to a much 
greater extent than in any other type of 
vertical kiln. Full advantage may be taken 
of the hot products of combustion for pre- 
heating the stone and of the heat in the lime 
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Transverse section of 
gas-fired kiln 


Fig. 7a. 
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also be arranged in the walls of the kiln to 
preheat the gas and the primary air, if de- 
sired. 

In short, gas-fired vertical kilns possess 
all the best characteristics of vertical kilns 
so far as the control of the combustion and 
the distribution of heat are concerned. 


Various Types of Gas-Fired Kilns 


The simplest gas-fired kiln, as previously 
suggested, is a vertical cylinder of brick- 
work, preferably enclosed in a steel casing 
so as to reduce the leakage of hot gases and 
to strengthen the structure. As previously 
explained, the diameter of such a kiln is 
limited by the distance which the flames will 
travel horizontally when the kiln is filled 
with stone. Many of the earlier gas-fired 
kilns had an internal diameter of 6-10 ft., 
and while those less than 7 ft. 6 in. might 
attain a sufficiently high temperature, those 
of larger diameter could only do so with 
the greatest difficulty, as there is a well- 
defined distance beyond which the flames 
cannot penetrate horizontally into the kiln 
and for most purposes the maximum internal 
diameter of a gas-fired kiln may be fixed 
at 7 ft. 6 in. The upper and lower parts of 
the kiln (i. e., those outside the burning 
zone) may be of any convenient width, 





Fig. 7. Cross-section elevation of gas-fired kiln of simple design and sturdy construction 
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though it is not usually desirable to haye 
them of much greater diameter than the 
burning zone. Kilns of other than a plain 
cylindrical shape are considered later. 

The Fahnehjelm kiln, which, with various 
small modifications, has been in use for over 
20 years, exists in two types: (1) with small 
producers built onto the kiln, (2) with a 
single, separate producer. In both types there 
is a large central core of brickwork to reduce 
or avoid the formation of an unburned core 
of stone. This arrangement has several ob- 
jections, but it exists in a number of kilns of 
different patterns which work satisfactorily, 

Priests Furnaces, Ltd. have erected sey- 
eral gas-fired kilns (Fig. 7), which have 
attracted much attention, partly because gas- 
fired lime kilns are by no means common in 
this country, and partly because of their 
characteristic features and the consistent 
high quality of the lime produced. The gen- 
eral shape of these kilns is cylindrical, care 
being taken to build them sufficiently high 
to insure adequate pre-heating of the stone 
by the products of combustion. The gas in 
some of these kilns is supplied by a single 
producer to a main which surrounds the kiln, 
and delivers gas through several inlets to the 
interior of the shaft; in other kilns erected 
by this firm there are four producers, built - 
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directly onto each kiln, on opposite sides, the 
gas from these entering the kiln through 
large ports. The choice of producer depends 
partly on local conditions, and on the nature 
of the stone; one large producer requires 
more fuel on account of the heat lost in 
transmitting the gas to the kiln, but this may 
be counterbalanced by the ability of a larger 
producer to use a cheaper grade of fuel, so 
that the actual cost of fuel may be reduced 
by its use. 

No primary air is used, all the air re- 
quired for combustion rising through the 
cooling lime. 

The draught is created by a fan connected 
by a large duct to near the top of the kiln, 
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Fig. 9. Kiln designed to impart slow, 
twisting action to stone as it passes 


through it 
Fig. 10 Fig. 11 
Fig. 12 Fig. 13 


Figs. 10-14. 
Cross sections 
at different 
p’aces along the 
kiln shown in 

Fig. 9 


@ 


Fig. 14 


the gases being drawn off through several 
openings in the kiln, so as to insure as uni- 
form a draught as possible. The gases are 
passed through a waste-heat boiler which 
supplies the steam needed to operate the pro- 
ducer, and also any additional steam injected 
into the kiln in order to lower the dissocia- 
tion point of the calcium carbonate. The 
gas inlets are large and easily cleaned out, 
but present no other special features. The 
low fuel consumption of these kilns, com- 
pared with some other English gas-fired 
kilns, appears to depend chiefly on (1) a pro- 
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ducer or producers particularly suitable for 
lime kilns, (2) the use of the heat in the 
discharged gases, (3) the uniform with- 
drawal of the hot gases under adequate con- 
trol by means of a fan, and (4) the general 
care taken in the construction of the kilns 
to insure durability and to avoid leakage. 
These may not appear to be very striking 
charactertistics, but to anyone familiar with 
some of the flimsy Continental and American 
kilns, they are at once recognized as of great 
importance. Simplicity in design combined 
with durability, due to good construction, is 
far more important in a gas-fired kiln than 
the inclusion of many ingenious devices 
which tend to weaken the structure, demand 
increased attention and skill and (except in 
the hands of men of usual ability) do not 
compensate for the complications they intro- 
duce. For these reasons, Priests Furnaces, 
Ltd., are probably well advised to refrain 
from including various supplementary flues 
which are claimed as an important feature 
of some other gas-fired kilns; such addi- 
tions certainly offer distinct advantages, but 
these are of no use unless the man in charge 
is both able and willing to make use of them. 
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Fig. 15. Modified form of kiln shown 

in Fig. 9; the upper part is now sloped 

and a combustion chamber provided 
over each burner 
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The Dowson and Mason gas-fired kiln 
(Fig. 8) has a gas-main surrounding the 
kiln, with numerous gas-inlets uniformly 
distributed. It has no primary air, but ad- 
mits the secondary air in two ways: (a) that 
which rises through the cooling lime, and 
(b) that which rises through the space be- 
tween the double cooling zone, up flues in 
the brickwork and is discharged through 
downward-sloping ports immediately over 
each gas-inlet as shown in Fig. 8. The ob- 
ject of this second supply of air is to protect 
the brickwork immediately above the gas 
ports by blowing the flame towards the cen- 
ter of the kiln. A Duff producer with a 
dog-kennel grate is usually supplied. 


F. Crosland’s first kiln (patented in 1904) 
is designed to insure the stone being turned 
over repeatedly in its passage through the 
kiln. For this purpose, the shape of the kiln 
is changed four times as shown in Figs. 9-14, 
in which Fig. 9 is a vertical section of the 
kiln and Figs. 10-14 are cross-sections at 
3-3, 4-4, 5-5, 6-6 and 7-7 respectively. It is 
claimed that this form of construction im- 
parts a slow, twisting action to the stone, 
so that each piece is exposed on all sides to 
the action of the hot gases. The gas-burners 
in this kiln consist of a series of ports (Fig. 
9), five being arranged on each major side 
of the ellipse, and one at each end. They 
are not gas-burners in the strict sense, but 
only gas ports, no primary air being used. 
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Fig. 16. Kiln design which includes a 
regenerator for pre-heating the air 
supply 


In a later form of this kiln, the upper 
part is sloped instead of vertical, as shown 
in Fig. 15, and a combustion chamber is pro- 
vided over each burner. The sight holes 


leading to the combustion chamber can, if 
desired, be used to supply primary air, and 
the nature of the flames can be thereby 
varied to suit local requirements. The shape 
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Fig. 17. Modified Aalborg kiln adapted 
for gas-firing 


of the combustion chambers is not satisfac- 
tory, as the flames will tend to wear away 
the overhanging brickwork, but this is easily 
overcome. 

In a third type of kiln (Fig. 16) invented 
by F. Crosland, the primary air supplied to 
the gas is heated regeneratively; the flames 
then travel horizontally across the kiln and 
most of the products of combustion pass 
away down a regenerator on the other side 
of the kiln. Although no chimney is pro- 
vided, a considerable part of the hot gases 
must rise up the kiln so that the movement 
of the gases must be very complex. So far 
as the author is aware, no kiln has yet been 
built to this design, though it offers interest- 
ing possibilities in several directions. 

The gas-fired kilns which are ordinarily 
supplied by F. L. Smidth, Ltd., are of the 
Aalborg type (Fig. 17). The gas from a 
single producer passes into a main surround- 
ing the kiln and thence through several gas- 
inlets into the shaft. Much importance is 
attached to the kiln not being more than 
4 ft. 6 in. in diameter at its narrowest part, 
the designers of this kiln being of opinion 
that with a greater diameter some of the 
lime will be imperfectly burned. This small 
diameter limits the output of the kiln to 
15-20 tons of lime per day. There is no pri- 
mary air, all the air required for combustion 
rising through the cooling lime. This kiln, 
though widely used, possesses no special fea- 
tures so far as gas-firing is concerned; it is, 
in fact, a mixed feed kiln to which a supply 
of gas has been added, special features— 
important in a mixed feed kiln, but of little 
significance in a gas-fired kiln—being re- 
tained. 


Gypsum Beds at Victor, N. Y., 


Under Development 
EVELOPMENT of the recently dis- 
covered gypsum beds at Victor, N. Y., 

was started when workmen began the sink- 
ing of a 135-ft. shaft. This is said to be the 
first gypsum mining operation in the United 
States east of Rochester, N. Y. The de- 
posit is being worked by the Victor Plaster, 
Inc., Rochester, N. Y.—Syracuse Herald. 
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Physical Data on Commercial 
Building Limestones 


Diggers is more extensively used as 
a building material than any other type 
of natural stone, and the Bureau of Stand- 
ards is frequently called upon for informa- 
tion concerning the physical properties of 
the various producing quarries. For the 
past three years efforts have been concen- 
trated on collecting and testing representa- 
tive samples from different producing dis- 
tricts to complete the available data and form 
the basis of a report on this material. The 
report which is now being compiled will 
contain considerable information not hereto- 
fore available on the greater portion of this 
product. Properties of stone not generally 
studied but of considerable interest in a 
structural way are elasticity, 
strength, and permeability. 


shearing 


For the typical limestones the range in 
modulus of elasticity results is from 3,300,000 
to 5,400,000, while for those very dense lime- 
stones approximating the texture of marble 
this property ranges from 7,000,000 to 
11,000,000. Shearing strength for the first 
group ranges between 800 and 3000 1b./in? 
and for the second group 3000 to 4400 
lb./in.2 Permeability results determined on 
the basis of the quantity of water flowing 
through a %-in thickness of stone 1 sq. ft. 
in area indicate values varying from 1 cu. in. 
per hour for the average limestones. 


An investigation is in progress to deter- 
mine if limestone under considerable stress 
finally yields to fatigue under a much 
smaller load than is indicated by ordinary 
tests. This question has been studied from 
the point of compressive and _ bending 
stresses. Fatigue tests indicated that 60% 
of the samples rupture in a short time when 
submitted to a flexural stress equal to 80% 
of the indicated strength. 


Probably the most important tests made 
were those to determine the relative resist- 
ance of the different materials to frost ac- 
tion. A somewhat different procedure was 
adopted for this purpose, which involved 
determining the number of freezings and 
thawings necessary to destroy the different 
materials. As compared with the usual man- 
ner of performing this test, the time re- 
quired was very long, and the process would 
not be at all feasible for ordinary routine 
tests. These tests, while intended primarily 
to compare the weathering qualities of dif- 
ferent limestones, are expected to supply the 
necessary data to enable one to judge more 
intelligently the weathering qualities of stone 
from simpler tests. The less resistant lime- 
stones disintegrated in less than 100 freez- 
ings, while some of the more resistant 
grades have passed 2500 freezings and show 
only a slight amount of decay. Copies of 
the official publication giving the results ol 
this work will not be available for distribu- 
tion to the public for some six of eight 
months.—Technical News Bulletin, U. S. 
Bureau of Standards. 
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UR issue of August 7 contained a de- 

scription of the new Sandt’s Eddy plant 
of the Lehigh Portland Cement Co., up to 
and including the pack house. The coal mill 
and other parts of the plant are described 
in what follows. The editors regret the ne- 
cessity of breaking the article into two parts 
—but altogether are devoting 19 pages to 
this most interesting plant. 

The coal mill is located to the west of 
the kiln and mill buildings, as shown on the 
general plan. Coal is received at the plant 
in a steel-lined track hopper, from which 
it is fed by an apron conveyor to a 24x24-in. 
roll crusher which in turn discharges to the 
boot of an elevator. This elevator dis- 
charges to a steel bin of 34 tons capacity, 
from which the coal is fed by an apron 
conveyor feeder to the 544x42-ft. coal dryer. 
The coal dryer is driven by a 20-hp. induc- 
tion motor, 440-v., 680-r.p.m., through a 48.5 
to 1 spur-gear re- 
ducer. 

The dryer uses 
pulverized coal for 
fuel and is equipped 
with a recording 
thermometer to main- 
tain a temperature of 
about 450 deg. F. 


The dried coal as 
it comes from the 
dryer is elevated to 
a 37-ton steel bin, 
from which it is fed 
by gravity to a bat- 
tery of three 46-in. 
coal mills, each di- 
rect-connected to a 
100-hp., 2200-v, in- 
duction motor run- 
ning at 499 r.p.m. 
The coal mills dis- 
charge to a common 
screw conveyor feed- 
ing one of two 6-in. 
air-coal (pneumatic) 
Pumps, one being a 
standby. The 
veyor is direct 





con- 
-driven 
by a 5-hp., 440-y., 
865-r.p.m, induction 
motor through an 18 
to 1 spur-gear re- 
ducer, and , 


‘ach coal 
Pump is driven by a 
15-hp,, 440-v., 865- 
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New Sandt’s Eddy Plant of the Lehigh 
Portland Cement Company—Part II 


Coal Mill, Waste-Heat Power Plant 
and Accessory Buildings Described 


r.p.m. induction motor with direct connection. 
Pulverized coal is pumped to a 3-ton bin 
feeding the coal-dryer burner and to bins 
feeding the kiln burners in the kiln house, 
each of which holds 28 tons. The coal pipe 
lines between the coal dryer house and the 
kiln building are in underground conduits. 


Waste Heat Power Plant 


The waste-heat from the kilns goes to two 
930-hp. waste-heat boilers of the latest 
design; the gases, after passing economizers 
and feed-water heaters, are discharged into 
a single concrete stack. A 500-hp. auxiliary, 
or standby, boiler is provided, which is fired 
by oil or pulverized coal. The plant may be 
started with this boiler, but full operation, 
with the quarry requirements, makes neces- 
sary the use of both waste-heat boilers, or 
one waste-heat boiler and the auxiliary 
boiler. The auxiliary boiler can be started 





Interior of coal mill showing dryer in background, motor drives on mills 
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up with oil fuel, using a portable gasoline- 
engine driven blower. This, of course, is only 
necessary until the coal mill is in operation. 

Steel hoppers feeding a system of screw 
conveyors, in a well-lighted basement under 
the waste-heat boilers, collect the dust from 
the boiler flues and bring it to the boot of 
an elevator, which discharges it to a feed 
bin where water is added and it joins the 
slurry at the kiln feed tanks. These con- 
veyors all have direct drives, using 5-hp., 
440-v., 865-r.p.m. induction motors and 18 to 1 
spur-gear reducers. 

The power plant has two 2500-kw. steam 
turbine-generator units. The turbines are 
13-stage and take steam at 175 lb. Their 
speed is 3600 r.p.m. The direct-connected 
generators are 3125-k.v.a., 2300-v., 2500-kw., 
6C-cycle, and of course run at 3600 r.p.m. In 
addition there are two direct-connected motor 
generator units producing 250 v., 360 amperes, 
at 1200 r.p.m., driven 
by 135-h.p., 2200-v. 
induction motors. Be- 
sides the direct cur- 
rent required for the 
generator exciters 
and _ super-synchron- 
ous motors, consider- 
able is used about 
the plant for vari- 
able-speed motors, as 
already noted. There 
are approximately 
180 motors in the 
plant, totaling 4300 
hp., and 87_ geared 
speed reducers. 

The sldte-panel 
switchboard is of the 
latest design and is 
equipped with elec- 
trical indicating and 
recording instru- 
ments for every pur- 
pose. The instrument 
board for the steam 
power end of the 
plant is also shown 
in one of the views. 
No central power 
station is better 
equipped with simi- 
lar indicating and 
recording devices for 
the making and dis- 
tribution of economi- 
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Switchboard in power plant 


Condensers and condenser pumps under turbines Air compressors in basement of power house 
ee a ee. 
Views of waste heat power plant and auxiliary equipment, forming what is without doubt the most 
modern plant of this type in the cement industry 


Te ent 
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A 20-ton overhead traveling 
the generator room of the 


cal power. 
crane serves 
power plant. 

Electric power is distributed throughout 
the plant by parkway cable in conduits. All 
switches are of the standard safety type 
ysed exclusively in all the Lehigh company’s 
plants. Both 2200- and 440-v., 60-cycle, alter- 
nating, and 250-v. direct, current is used 
for power about the plant. 

The ground-floor room under the genera- 
tors is equipped with various auxiliary ma- 
chinery, including the turbine condensers and 
condenser pumps, the boiler feed-water 
pumps, centrifugal oil filter, etc. The con- 
denser pumps are driven by direct-connected 


’ 





Coal mill building showing conduit in 
foreground which houses cement pipe 
lines from mills to silos (looking west) 


100-hp., 2200-v., 865-r.p.m. induction motors. 
A centrifugal pump and motor unit is pro- 
vided for fire service, but is so connected 
that it may also be used as an auxiliary 
service pump. 

The ground floor of the power plant also 
contains two compound air-compressor units, 
one direct-driven by a 215-hp., 2200-v., 257- 
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Corner of coal mill showing mill building and slurry tanks at left—looking east. 
Car puller at corner of building 


r.p.m. synchronous motor and the other by 
a 150-hp., 2200-v., 257-r.p.m. synchronous 
motor. These furnish the air for slurry agi- 
tation and other purposes about the plant. 
In addition to the buildings enumerated 
there is a splendidly equipped machine shop, 


served by an overhead traveling crane, of 5 
tons capacity, a portable electric welding out- 
fit, and the usual machine tools, all having 
direct-connected individual motor drives. This 
building is structural steel and concrete, with 
a gypsum slab roof. This building is heated 








P a 
neumatic pumping system transferring pulverized 


coal to kilns 


Another view of pneumatic pumping system in coal mill, 
one pump disconnected 





by an overhead, electrically-operated heating 
and ventilating system. 

There is also an employes’ washroom, 
with shower baths and a locker room, using 
clothes hangers which are suspended from 
the ceiling by locked chains. The foremen 


Auxiliary standby boiler for starting 
and emergency use 


Dust hoppers and conveyors under waste-heat boilers 


returning dust to kilns 
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Looking over tops of waste-heat boilers, 
showing headroom and accessibility 
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Fecd-water pump and centrifugal oil separator in power house 


have a separate washroom, locker house and 
office. 

The plant office is a pretty stucco build- 
ing, on a terrace, approached by a concrete- 
paved driveway. This contains a private 


office for the superintendent, the accounting 
offices, washrooms, etc., and a well-equipped 
laboratory. To the west of the office build- 
ing is a neat and attractive hospital building. 
To the east of the plant office building is a 


Another view of screw conveyor system under 


waste-heat boilers 
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Washroom in employes’ ‘house 


row of neat stucco dwelling houses, 
All the main buildings, except those other- 
wise noted, are of structural steel covered 
with both zinc and galvanized-steel corru- 
gated siding. Floors and stair treads through- 
out the plant are of the well-known “sub- 
way” grating. Foundations have been placed 
for two additional kilns, and in the power- 
house space is provided for one additional 
turbine generator and auxiliary equipment. 
With the exception of additional grinding 
machinery, space for which is provided, as 
already noted, and doubling of the silo ca- 
pacity, the plant is designed for four kilns 
The Public Service Production Co. ot 
Newark, N. J., were the constructors of 
the Sandt’s Eddy plant, under contract 
with the Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 
The officers of the Lehigh Portland Ce- 
ment Co., whose home office is at Allentown, 
Penn., are: Harry C. Trexler, chairman of 
the board of directors; E. M. Young, presi- 
dent; Daniel E. Ritter, vice-president and 
general manager; B. L. Swett, vice-president 


and eastern sales manager; B. H. Rader, 
vice-president and Western sales manager; 
Ernest Ashton, vice-president and chief 
chemist; Joseph S. Young, vice-president 
and assistant to the president; Raymond R. 
Bear, vice-president and chief engineer; 
F. E. Paulson, vice-president and_ traffic 
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Interior of machine shop 


manager; Alonzo F. Walter, secretary and 
treasurer. “Jimmie” Gish—so known to 
portland cement men all over the United 
States and Canada—formerly superintendent 
of Bath Portland Cement Co., is superin- 
tendent of the Sandt’s Eddy plant, and was 
the superintendent of construction. 
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Row of employes’ houses at Sandt’s Eddy 





Laboratory in the plant office building 


Russian Cement Import Causes 
Tariff Controversy 


_— of 80,400 bags of cement from 
Russia, consigned to the Amtorg Trad- 
ing Co., the soviet government’s commercial 
establishment in the United States, opens up 
a question of customs law. There is a 
countervailing duty on cement from coun- 
tries that impose a duty on American cement. 
Not recognizing the soviet government, the 
United States can take no official cognizance 
of its customs regulations. The cement, how- 
ever, has been admitted, presumably on the 
theory that the soviet admit American ma- 
chines and other products. 


T. W. Newton P. C. A. Field 
Engineer 

W. NEWTON has been appointed a 

* field engineer for the Birmingham office 
of the Portland Cement Association and is 
assigned to products promotion. Mr. New- 
ton is a graduate of the University of Ala- 
bama and for the past several years has 
been employed in the construction depart- 
ment of the Tennessee company. 





Engineering Study of Crusher Performance 
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Stone at right as shot down and fed to crusher without mudcapping. At left are storage piles and loader 
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Made at Plant of Fehr and O’Rourke Stone Co., Shillington, Penn. 


HE persistency with which some rock 

products producers will work with their 
equipment until they get the whole plant 
synchronized and up to the desired capacity 
has been noted a number of times in these 
pages. Sometimes it is done by the appli- 
cation of engineering principles, and some- 
‘times it is accomplished along the more 
primitive lines of trial and error, just as a 
cat will eventually find its way out of a 
dark cellar. But however it may be brought 
about, there are those who will be satisfied 
with nothing less than the highest attainable 
efficiency, and will -work patiently until the 
goal is reached. 

This is the story of one such operation. 
Perhaps it would be too much to say that 
it has even yet reached its limit of efficiency. 
In fact, we shall probably point out one or 
two places where it still has its problems. 
But it has made advances which may be 
taken as indicative of what it will accomplish 
still further. : 

The plant under consideration is that of 
the Fehr and O’Rourke Stone Co. at 
Shillington, near Reading, Penn., and it has 
by taking careful thought raised its produc- 
tion from 250 tons per day to over 1000 
tons, the unit cost of production going in the 
opposite direction meanwhile. 

The stone quarried by this concern is a 
very hard limestone in a dense formation, 
with no pockets of clay or gravel, and under 
ordinary blasting methods breaks up in large 
pieces, many of which have to be broken by 
secondary blasting. It was to meet this con- 
dition that the crushing methods have been 
changed at various times. The stone is used 
principally for highway work. 

Regarding the changed conditions in the 
quarry, J. S. 
states : 

“Before the larger crushed was installed, 


Hildebrand, superintendent, 





a large part of the stone had to be broken 
down in the pit. This involved considerable 
expense for labor, dynamite, fuses and caps. 
The main objection to mud-capping was the 
annoyance to the residents of Shillington. 
Since our new crusher has been in use, we 
have been able to avoid this expense and 
have the good will of the residents, many 
of whom believed that we had shut down, 
whereas we were actually producing more 
stone than before. Sledging was slow and 
hard work, and the men are glad to have it 
eliminated.” 

The original plant consisted of a small 





Large stone being fed to crusher 


11x26-in. jaw crusher, with an elevator, 
screen, small loading bins and a small ‘set 
of rolls for reducing the tailings. After 
the quarry had been opened up and the stone 
was breaking too large for this crusher, a 
larger one, 22x50-in., of the same type was 
installed, together with a 3-yd. gasoline 
shovel for loading the stone in the quarry. 


The stone broke too large, however, even 
for the 22x50-in. crusher, and in July, 1925, 
a 36x48-in. Buchanan Type C all-steel crusher 
was installed. It was then found that an- 
other shovel was needed in the quarry, and 
since the new crusher would handle larger 
pieces than the 34-yd. shovel, a second Paw- 
ling and Harnischfeger gasoline shovel, with 
a 1%-yd. bucket, was put into service in 
March of the present year. 

The two shovels load the stone into 3-yd. 
quarry cars, which are drawn by cable up 
the incline to the mouth of the Buchanan 
36x48-in. crusher. This crusher reduces the 
stone from size receivable to approximately 
5 in., the jaws being set at 5% in. The 
crushed material is mostly cubical, very few 
slabby pieces going through. 

At times the plant has handled 35 cars 
an hour, equivalent to nearly 900 tons in a 
10-hr. day, and thé crusher would be able to 
handle material at this rate if the quarry 
were able to supply it. This is one of the 
points where further efficiency work can be 
done. 

The material is then elevated from the 
primary crusher and chuted to the old 22x50- 
in. crusher, now used as a secondary crusher, 
which reduces the stone from 5 in. to ap 
proximately 2 in. or 2% in. It is then ele- 
vated to a sizing screen and the oversize 
passes to a No. 37 Kennedy gearless crusher, 
which was installed last February, and 
which reduces the oversize to approximately 
3% in. size. 
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An engineering survey of the operation of 
this plant was made recently by the A. C. 
Nielsen Co. of Chicago, who are specialists 
in checking up on industrial performance. 
It is shown by this report that the plant 
production has increased at least 25% since 
the larger crusher was installed, without 
any increase in labor cost. The plant is 
saving, therefore, not only the cost of re- 
ducing the stone to a size suitable for the 
old crusher, but also the cost of the added 
labor and the additional plant and overhead 
expense, otherwise required to maintain pres- 
ent production. These may be considered as 
proportional to the production increase. 

The total of fixed charges and overhead 
expense on the old equipment was $85.00 and 
the saving in this item is $21.25 a day be- 
cause of the 25% increase in production. 
The labor cost is $94.60 a day, with a sim- 
ilar 25% saving of $23.65 a day. The former 
cost of reducing stone to a size suitable for 
the crusher is wholly saved, an item of $22.00 
a day. These amount to $66.90 a day. 

In order to effect these savings this com- 
pany installed not only the crusher, but 
auxiliary equipment at a total investment of 
$35,000. Operating costs, including all ex- 
penses except labor, amount to $32.51 a day. 

The net saving is therefore $34.39 a day, 
or $7,565.80 a year. This is a net annual 
return of 1934% on total investment in the 
primary crusher plant. 

The cost of operating the large crusher is 
given by the engineers in detail as follows: 
Investment : 

Mmeemnee. av CaN ce oo os access $16,470.00 

Motor and controls, installed 4,000.60 
Depreciation: $20,470.00 + 12 years......$ 1,705.83 


*Average interest at 6%: 
13 X $20,470.00 * .06 





pa TNA ee ee 655.27 
12 2 
Annual allowance for repairs and re- 
pair labor (estimated)...............--...-- 450.00 
Lubrication - 
No. 4 cup grease— 
55 lb. X 40 wk. X $0.10....$220.00 
Oil for toggle seats— 
2 gal. X 40 wk. X $0.25... 20.00 
Motor oil— 
% gal. X 40 wk. X $0.58... 5.80 245.80 
Total of above items.................... $ 3,056.90 
Daily cost for above items (average)— 
$3,056.90 > 220 dayS...ecececccccccccceeseeee $ 13.89 
Power: 
Driving motor— 
33.3 kw. X 10 hr. X $0.0235.......... 7.83 
Cooling water pump motor— 
kw. X 10 hr. & $0.0235.............. .07 
Labor charged to crusher (starting, 
oiling and inspecting)— 
a e: & $065.5 98 
Total of above daily costs 22.77 
Labor (dumping cars pans peo pang 
Mee 10 bes Me S056 10.00 
Total daily cost, including labor 
fer dumping cars...................... 32.77 
Cost per average ton, excluding labor 
for dumping cars—$22.77 +500 tons....$ .0455 
: per average ton, including labor 
or dumping cars—$32.77 +500 tons... 0655 


*Allowing for 


interes iati 
reserve. t earned by depreciation 


In making up these figures the cost of 
Crusher and motor, including freight and in- 
stallation expense, is depreciated on a basis 
“a 12-year life, which is conservative, as 
i is expected the crusher will be good for 
15 to 20 years of service. An annual allow- 
ance for repairs and repair labor of $450 
has been made. In an average year the 
Plant Operates about 40 weeks of 5% days 
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each, or 220 days, and this factor is used 
in reducing annual costs to a daily basis. 
The labor charged to the crusher for start- 
ing, oiling and inspection amounts to only 
$0.98 a day. Power costs $7.90 for a 10-hour 
day. The total cost of operating the crusher 
is $22.77 a day, or $0.0455 a ton, at present 
production. 


If the labor of two men, who dump cars 
of stone into the crusher hopper, is consid- 
ered, the cost of operation becomes $32.77 a 
day, or $0.0655 a ton. 

Power is supplied to the Buchanan crusher 
by a 125-hp. induction motor with a full load 
speed of 585 r.p.m., through a 6-ply 18-in. 
rubber belt. The motor is of ample capacity 
for the peak load, as shown by tests made 
by the Metropolitan Edison Co. and a repre- 
sentative of the A. C. Nielsen Co., to deter- 
mine the power input to the crusher under 
varying load conditions. An Esterline- 
Angus graphic watt-meter was employed and 
a curve traced by it, showing the power 
input during a typical period. 

The peak starting load was found to be a 
maximum of 100.8 kw., which is less than 
the normal full load rating of the motor. 
The maximum instantaneous input at any 
time during the entire test, under the heav- 
iest load conditions, was 102 kw. From the 
chart the average no-load input was found 
to be 20.4 kw. and the average load over a 
10-hr. period, during which 500 
stone was crushed, was 33.3 kw. 

The working time of the crusher, during 
which stone is actually passing between the 
jaws, is less than one-half the running time. 
The curve plotted by the engineers shows 
that the crusher could handle at least twice 
the stone supplied during the test if it were 
possible to speed up production at the pit. 
During the month of March, 1926, the aver- 
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age daily production was close to 500 tons. 

The cost of operating the complete pri- 
mary crushing unit, including crusher, bucket 
elevator and auxiliary equipment is given by 


the engineers as follows (not including 
labor) : 
Depreciation—$35,000 ~- 12 years..............$2,916.67 
*Average interest at 6%: 

13 & $35,000.00 X .06 

—_— saci ekiintinideesiasackeuaateees 1,137.50 


2 2 
Annual allowance for repairs and repair 











labor (estimated) ..................------ omen Ce 
General maintenance, including lubrication . 
Sd IMG DOCIIOE nicki cei 350.00 
S| en, Ree eRe Oe EM ay: $5,104.17 
Daily cost of above items (average)— 
$5104.37. > 270 Gaels 23.20 
Power cost (33.3 kw. + .3 kw. +6 kw.)— 
39.6 kw. X10 be. OC SEG... 9.31 
Total cost of operation, exclusive 
Of TAG See a eacgrcscaseaioal S$ 32.31 
*Allowing for interest earned by depreciation 
reserve. 
Taking into consideration all facts as 


given, including the 25% increase in pro- 
duction, the savings effected by adding the 
new equipment are figured by the engineers 
as follows: 

Saving in daily fixed 


overhead expense on 
plant and equipment: 


charges and 
balance of 











OC fy 5, SEER $ 21.25 
Saving in labor: ‘ 
10 men X 10 hr. X $0.55........ $55.00 
5 men X 10 hr. X SO sins Ge 
3 ease OC Saas eeccns 5.50 
5 ae oe. See 9.10 
$94.60 
A ih I i is insscmnstornibs 23.65 
Saving in mud-capping (none now re- 
quired) : 
Dynamite—100 Ib. X $0.1575..$15.75 
Fuse wire—150 ft. X $0.01...... 1.50 
Caps—100 X $0.015.......000002.... 1.50 
ER sos sree eccaeereus 3.25 22.00 
Total gross daily saving....... patos $ 66.90 
Cost of operating complete plant, ex- 
Cc NONRRONIN I NN sa dacs cdancnoneson 32.51 
ING chante CRON ets 34.39 


Net saving per ton—$34.39 +500 tons.. .0688 
Net annual saving—$34.39 220 days.. $7,565.80 
Net annual return on total investment in complete 
primary crusher unit—194%. 





Shovel loading piece of rock which almost fills car 
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Officers of U. S. Marine Corps placing test pans and slides 


Fighting Malaria with Rock Dust 


Hydrated Lime and Pulverized Stone 
Used to Kill Disease Bearing Insects 


OCK dust has already saved many lives 
by preventing coal dust explosions. 
Probably it might be proven that lime and 
powdered gypsum have saved many more by 
rendering those who breathe it immune to 
influenza and other pulmonary diseases. So 
rock products already play a considerable 
part in conserving the health of the public. 
Their latest use as a sanitary agent is in the 
prevention of malaria by killing malaria 
bearing mosquitos. 

Tests were made recently by the U. S. 
Marine Corps on the Choppawansic marshes 
near Quantico, Va., where the marines have 
a camp. The marshes were dusted by an 
airplane with a mixture of paris green and 
ground soapstone which was used because it 
is produced in Virginia and could be ob- 
tained at a fairly low cost. Later experi- 
ments are being made with hydrated lime, 
and other rock dusts will be tried in turn. 


Hydrated lime, it has been pointed out, 
would have the advantage of destroying 


other troublesome insects such as flies and 
gnats. 

It is the paris green, or more correctly the 
arsenical content of the paris green, that 
kills the mosquito larvae, but the rock dust 
is necessary. Only % lb. of paris green per 
acre is used, and to insure that this small 
quantity covers such an area it must be 
mixed with a very large quantity of som? 
other powdered substance. 


The plane in the 
first test reported carried 300 lb. of the mix- 
ture of soapstone dust and paris green. As 
the dustings have to be repeated every 10 
days, which is about the time it takes to 
breed a new crop of larvae, the amount of 
dust to be used, although small from a ton- 








Plane used for dusting the marshes 


nage point of view, is a measurable amount. 

The tests were checked so that the effect 
of dusting could be definitely known. The 
method of checking was by exposing a num- 
ber of pans in the path of the plane. In 
each pan were 10 Anapheles larvae and 10 
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Culex larvae. Anapheles is the family name 
of the malaria bearing mosquito. Glass slides 
covered with a sticky substance were also ex. 
posed so that the number of grains of paris 
green which fell on them could be counted, 
After the test a count of the larvae in the 
pans was made and 80% were found to have 
been killed. 


Before trying this method of mosquito 
extermination the classical methods of drain- 
ing the swamps and of covering the water 
with oil were considered. Draining could 
not be applied because parts of the area are 
below the level of the river. Covering such 
a large area with oil would be very expen- 
sive and it would kill off the fish, ducks and 
animals in which the marshes abound. Ex- 
periments have been made with oil soaked 
sawdust, however, in some small areas, 

The method of killing mosquitos by dust- 
ing has been tried out in Louisiana with con- 
siderable success. It was natural it should be 
tried out in the south because airplane dust- 
ing of cotton fields to kill the boll weevil 
has been found effective there. 


Schumacher Plant Increases 
Capacity 
QUIPMENT for manufacturing plaster 
lath has been added to the Seattle plant 
of the Schumacher Wall Board Corp. at a 
cost of $25,000, J. E. Schumacher, president 
of the corporation, announced recently. 

This product, which is used for backing 
interior plastering and exterior stucco, has 
been turned out at the plant in small volume 
heretofore, but demand has necessitated ex- 
pansion of the facilities, Mr. Schumacher 
said. The new machine brings the invest- 
ment of the Schumacher corporation at the 
Seattle plant to approximately $275,000. 

“Showing the growth of the company’s 
export trade, during the month of June 1, 
(60,000 sq. ft. of plaster wall board was 
shipped from the Schumacher plant to New 
Zealand, Alaska and the Hawaiian Islands,” 
Mr. Schumacher announced. “This total in- 
dicates an increase of 20% over May of this 
year, and a gain of 40% over the month of 
June, 1925.”—Seattle (Wash.) Times. 





Plane flying over marshes near Quantico, Va. 
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Formulas for Proportioning Raw Materials 
in Cement Manufacture 


Review of Many Investigations, and a Proposed 
New Formula Better Adapted to Modern Ideas 


By Richard K. Meade 


Consulting Chemical and Industrial Engineer, Baltimore, Md. 


HAVE read with much interest the article 

in the June 12 issue of Rock Propucts 
by Wm. A. Ernst and his assistant, E. A. 
Ernst, on the proportioning of cement raw 
materials. The value of this article is un- 
questioned and it is a great pity that chem- 
ists of long experience and training, such as 
these gentlemen have had, cannot be induced 
to write more often in technical publications 
of their methods. ‘The wide experience of 
Mr. Ernst in the cement industry entitles 
anything which he may write to careful con- 
sideration and his methods for controlling a 
wet process mix are sound and well thought 
out. Such specific information is often hard 
to obtain and anyone who makes available 
such methods to the industry as a whole has 
done much to serve it. 


Errors of Formulas Formerly Used 


I am wondering, however, why those who 
write on the proportioning of cement mate- 
rials quote and still employ the formulas 
devised by Michaelis, Newberry, Eckel and 
others. These formulas went along with 
steps in the development of our present 
knowledge of the composition of portland 
cement. They do not, however, any of them 
express the present generally accepted ideas 
as to the constitution of portland cement 
clinker. Why, therefore, do authors so well 
versed in the practical side of the question 
of cement manufacture employ Eckel’s In- 
dex, for example?* This purports to be 
based on scientific knowledge of the com- 
Position of portland cement. As a matter of 
fact, it does not represent present day ideas. 
Such a formula may possibly satisfy the 
analysis of commercial cements, but this is 
4 matter of chance rather than science. 

It is strange that with the exception of the 
Present writer, no chemists seem to have 
made any effort to correlate our present 
knowledge of the constitution of cement with 
a Practical formula for proportioning raw 
materials, and so few chemists in this coun- 
try seem to be able to apply the information 
ay at their disposal by the researches of 
— Rankin and Wright of the 
ie ant a oratory of the Carnegie In- 
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U. S. Bureau of Standards. No work which 
has been done on the constitution of portland 
cement clinker compares with that which 
has been done by these institutions. The 
chemists of these laboratories not only 
brought to the problem fine technical train- 
ing and wide experience in the solution of 
similar problems, but also had associated 
with them co-workers who were specialists 
in various allied fields to assist them in the 
solution of any minor problems which might 
arise during the progress of their work. 
They also had available the most delicate 
and precise apparatus. It is highly prob- 
able, therefore, that their ideas on the con- 
stitution of portland cement clinker are more 
nearly right than those of their predecessors. 
The investigations of the latter were largely 
those of single individuals, working with lim- 
ited apparatus and a small staff of assistants, 
whose training, however excellent it may 
have been in the practical manufacture of 
cement, did not cover a sufficiently wide field 
(microscopic petrography, for example) to 
enable them to solve all of the minor phases 
of the problem. 


In making this statement I do not wish to 
be understood as in any way detracting from 
the value of the work done by other inves- 
tigators towards determining the chemical 
The man 
who set out for the North Pole on a dog 
sled, for example, had an infinitely harder 
task than one who sails there in an airship, 
and his effort, even if he did not reach the 
pole, might be very much the more cred- 
itable of the two. The work of Michaelis, 
Le ‘Chatelier, Spencer B. and William B. 
Newberry will always be worthy of the high- 
est praise and constituted steps in the actual 
solution of the problem. 

I say solution of the problem. We must, 
however, remember that theoretically science 
is progressive and that we can only say that 
a problem is solved in relation to the present 
day theory. Facts remain fixed, but theories 
have changed with our increase of knowledge 
and no doubt will continue to change as time 
goes on and we know more. 


Hydraulic Index and Lime Ratio 


The German chemists who came to this 
country when the writer first became inter- 


ested in cement manufacture, about 1896, 
brought with them for proportioning cement 
raw materials, a formula which has gener- 
ally been credited to the elder Michaelis and 
which is based on the Hydraulic Index. The 
terms “Hydraulic Index” and “Hydraulic 
Modulus” appeared frequently in the litera- 
ture of cement prior to that time and were 
used to denote the ratio between the silica 
and alumina on the one hand and the lime 
on the other. This formula, neglecting ferric 
oxide and magnesia and expressed mathe- 
matically, was as follows: 


% silica + % alumina 
Hydraulic index = 





% lime 

Michaelis based his formula, as stated, on 
the hydraulic index and indeed it may be 
considered as the reciprocal of this, or the 
ratio between percentage of lime and the 
combined percentages of silica, alumina and 
ferric oxide present in portland cement. He 
states that this ratio must lie within the lim- 
its of 1 to 1.8 and 1 to 2.2. He proposed 
the empirical figure 2. His formula ex- 
pressed as an equation is: 

% lime 





= 
% silica + % ferric oxide + % alumina 

A has a value of from- 1.8 to 2.2 with 2 
as a good working figure. Practically all 
normal American cements satisfy this for- 
mula. It was very evident, however, even 
in 1896 that a fixed ratio of 2 did not apply 
to all cases and also that this was probably 
often due as much to manufacturing con- 
ditions as to the composition of the raw 
materials. Of four cements analyzed by the 
writer, each from a different mill, and each 
representing about the average product at 
each respective plant, the ratios ranged from 
1.92 to 2.18 and were as follows: 


Mill A = 1.92 
Mill B = 2.01 
Mill C = 2.07 
Mill D = 2.18 


Any cement made at Mill D by this for- 
mula with a ratio of 2 would have been de- 
cidedly quick setting, while a cement made 
at Mill A with a ratio of 2 would have been 
unsound. 

It early became evident that the fineness 
of grinding of the raw materials had much 
to do with how high a ratio could be carried 
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and also within certain narrow limits burn- 
ing affected the ratio also, It will be noted 
that in the above formula magnesia is not 
considered and the relative percentages of 
silica, iron oxide and alumina are not taken 
into account. It is also evident to anyone 
who has studied chemistry and is familiar 
with the molecular or combining weights of 
various chemical compounds that the acid 
elements silica, alumina and ferric oxide 
(since their molecular weights are 60, 102 
and 160 respectively) would not all be of 
equal value in satisfying the lime and fur- 
thermore it was generally believed that mag- 
nesia was in combination with the acid ele- 
ments and therefore should be considered as 
lime. 

In order to satisfy the above ratio of 2 
where the cement is burned with pulverized 
coal, it is, of course, necessary to have the 
ratio in the raw materials somewhat above 2. 
Where the cement is burned with oil and 
there is hence no contamination of the for- 
mer by the ash of the fuel it would un- 
doubtedly be satisfactory to carry the ratio 
in the raw materials at the same figure as is 
desired in the cement. 

It is evident that the Michaelis formula, 
or as we now know it, the “Lime Ratio” is 
purely empirical and is the result of observa- 
tion and experience only. It has no basis on 
theory. 

Le Chatelier’s Formula 


Le Chatelier* published his monograph on 
the composition of portland cement in 1887. 
In his dissertation, he propounded the theory 
that portland cement was composed of two 
essential compounds—tri-calcium silicate and 
tri-calcium aluminate. Le Chatelier was, I 
believe, the first chemist to apply to the 
study of the composition of portland cement 
methods similar to those which are employed 
in the study of rocks. This consisted in 
examining thin sections of cement clinker 
under the polarizing microscope. 

Le Chatelier also made experiments upon 
the synthetic production of calcium silicates 
and aluminates by heating at high tempera- 
tures intimate mixtures of finely pulverized 
silica, alumina and lime in varying molecular 
proportions. He then examined into the 
hydraulic and microscopic properties of the 
compounds so prepared. It is noteworthy 
that Le Chatelier found that he could not 
prepare the tri-calcium silicate directly by 
heating lime and silica, the result of the 
attempt being a mixture of lower silicates 
and lime. It will be seen, therefore, that 
Le Chatelier could not directly observe the 
properties of tri-calcium silicate either un- 
der a microscope or when treated with water. 
As the result of his investigations, Le Chate- 
lier assumed that three molecules of lime are 
united to one of silica to form the tri-calcium 
silicate and that three molecules of lime are 
united to one of alumina to form the tri- 
calcium aluminate. He, therefore, gives the 
following as the ratio between the lime and 
magnesia, the basic elements, and the silica, 
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alumina and iron, the acid elements in a good 
cement : 








CaO + MgO 
ie (1) 
SiO, + Al,O, 
CaO + MgO 
2 (2) 


SiO. — Al,O, — Fe,O; 

Le Chatelier also states that No. 1 usually 
gives a good cement at 2.5 to 2.7 and No. 2 
at 3.5 to 4. This formula is difficult to apply 
for the purpose of proportioning raw mate- 
rials. Le Chatelier neither devised nor sug- 
gested an adaptation of it for such practical 
purposes. 

Newberry’s Formula 


Some 10 years later, Messrs. Spencer B. 
and Wm. B. Newberry® repeated those ex- 
periments of Le Chatelier which covered 
attempts to produce hydraulic compounds by 
heating together mixtures of lime and silica 
and lime and alumina. They agreed with 
Le Chatelier that tri-calcium silicate was the 
essential compound but advanced the theory 
that the alumina was present as di-calcium 
aluminate. They prepared what they sup- 
posed to be silicates and aluminates of lime, 
essentially as did Le Chatelier, by heating 
together in a Fletcher gas-furnace intimate 
mixtures of finely pulverized quartz and 
calcium carbonate, and of alumina and cal- 
cium carbonate in different molecular pro- 
portions. They examined into the hardening 
and setting properties of the resulting com- 
pounds but made no microscopic study of 
the compounds which they prepared. Acting 
on the assumption that cement is composed 
of tri-calcium silicate and di-calcium alumi- 
nate, they proposed the following formula: 
% lime = % silica XK 2.8 + % alumina X 1.1 

The Newberrys made an error in common 
with all earlier investigators in assuming that 
the preparation of a compound which was 
“sound” or “volume constant” was proof 
that this compound existed in cement, and 
conversely that if the material was unsound 
it did not exist in cement. The fallacy of 
this is evident to those who have made a 
study of the action of various compounds of 
lime, silica and alumina with water. This 
error led the Newberrys to the wrong con- 
clusion that alumina was present in cement 
as di-calcium aluminate. In the light of 
later investigations it is also very doubtful 
if they prepared tri-calcium silicate and that 
the material they so called was merely a 
fused mixture of di-calcium silicate and 
free lime. 

It was evident that cement proportioned 
according to Newberry’s formula would be 
unsound. Those who stood sponsor for the 
formula, however, reasoned that under ideal 
conditions as to grinding and burning the 
formula would hold good, but under manu- 
facturing conditions it was necessary to carry 
the lime a little lower than that called for 
by the formula. 

Later investigations have shown the error 
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in the assumption that all the lime is present 
as tri-calcium silicate and the alumina as 
di-calcium aluminate upon which the New. 
berrys formula was based. It is quite prob. 
able that had the Newberrys made 
microscopic study of thin sections of the 
compounds which they prepared they would 
have found their errors. 

We may pass over the investigations of 
Toernebohm, the Swedish investigator, and 
of Richardson, in this country, as these in- 
fluenced in no way the formulas generally 
used in proportioning cement mixtures, 
Eckel’s efforts seem to have been largely' 
confined to elaborating Newberry’s formula 
and his “cementation index” is mere scien- 
tific jargon based on no experimental work. 


Work of the Geophysical Laboratory of 
the Carnegie Institute 


The Carnegie Institute began some 20 
years ago its investigation as to the con- 
stitution of portland cement clinker. The 
first paper from this institution was pub- 
lished in 1906 by Day and Shepherd.* These 
authors stated that they had been unable to 
prepare tri-calcium silicate directly by sim- 
ply heating a mixture of silica and lime 
together and proved conclusively that the 
compounds so-called as prepared by others 
were merely mixtures of lime and calcium 
di-silicate. 

At a little later date, however, Dr. Shep- 
herd, who had associated with him in this 
investigation Dr. Rankin, found that by pro- 
longed heating at a temperature somewhat 
below 1900 deg. C. they could prepare tri- 
calcium silicate from a mixture of finely 
divided oxides in proper proportions. They 
also found that if a small amount of alumina 
was present the combination is more rapid, 
takes place at a lower temperature, etc. 
This work was then followed up by a very 
thorough investigation of cement clinker in 
which Rankin, Bates, Klein, Phillips, Wright 
and other chemists of the above laboratory 
took part. A thorough study of the silicates 
was made and their optical characteristics 
were measured carefully. As the result of 
this study of all the compounds likely to 
occur in clinker they were able to identify 
five compounds in this. These compounds 
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Dr. Rankin, who did most of the later 
work at the Geophysical Laboratory on the 
composition of portland cement clinker, 
states that the essential compounds of port 
land cement are the tri-calcium silicate, the 
di-calcium silicate and the tri-calcium alum'- 
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nate and outlines the following as the method 


by which clinker is formed. 


Formation of Cement Clinker 


Neglecting minor reactions, when a prop- 
erly proportioned mixture of raw materials 
is heated, the first change is the liberation 
of the carbon dioxide and the formation of 
lime; the lime then unites with the two 
other components silica and alumina to pro- 
duce the compounds which form most read- 
ily, 5CaO-3A1,0, and 2CaO-SiO.; probably 
in the order given, since the former melts 
at a lower temperature than the latter. 
These two compounds next unite - in 
part with more lime and the compounds 
3CaO-SiO, and 3CaO-Al,O, appear. The 
formation of the last two compounds would 
go on very slowly in mixtures of these two 
compounds only, but is materially facilitated 
by the fact that a portion of the charge has 
already melted and promotes reaction by 
acting as a flux or solvent. This fluxing 
action is increased by the presence of the 
iron oxide and the alkalies, always present 
in commercial cements, which lower still 
further the melting point of the solvent. 

The temperature at which this flux first 
appears with pure materials is 1355 
deg. C., the eutectic temperature for the 
three compounds, 2CaO-SiO,, 5Ca0O.3A1,O, 
3CaO-Al,O,, but with commercial mixtures 
is undoubtedly much lower. As the tempera- 
ture of burning gradually rises, the relative 
amount of flux increases and the rate of 
formation of 3CaO-Al,O, and 3CaO-SiO, in- 
creases correspondingly. At a temperature 
which with pure materials is above 1355 deg. 
C, but where iron oxide and the alkalies are 
present is undoubtedly somewhat lower, the 
compound 5CaO-3A1,0, will have completely 
melted in the flux and the formation of the 
compound 3CaQ-Al,O, will be completed. 
The substances present as 
this stage are 3CaO-SiO., 
3CaO:Al,O, and free CaO. 

If the burning were stopped at this stage, 
the cement would be “unsound,” due to the 
free lime. If the heating is continued, the 
3CaO-SiO, rapidly increases in amount, due 
to combination of 2CaO-SiO, with CaO, 
while the amount of solid 2CaO0-SiO., CaO 
and 3CaO-Al,O, are all decreasing the 
2CaO0'SiO, partially by combination with 
CaO and partially by dissolving along with 
$Ca0-Al,0, in the flux. With pure mate- 
mace a temperature of about 1475 deg. C., 

€ $CaO:Al,0, will all have dissolved in the 
flux and most of the CaO will have com- 
bined with 2CaO-SiO, to form 3CaO-SiO,, 


80 that the 


crystals at 


2CaO:SiO., 


, crystalline substances now pres- 
ent in the flux are 3CaO-SiO,, 2CaO-SiO, 
and a trace of CaO. As the temperature is 
raised still further, each of these crystalline 
compounds will gradually disappear and, if 
such a charge js cooled, the final prod- 
uct of crystallization will consist largely of 
3Ca0-SiO,, 2CaO-SiO, and 3CaO- Al,O,. 

In cement burning, the temperature is 
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never carried to that necessary to fuse or 
flux the entire mass. Rankin states that 
with white cement good results are obtained 
with 30% melted and 70% solid crystalline 
material. 


Hydraulic Properties of the Silicates and 
Aluminate of Lime 


Following up the work of Rankin, Bates 
and Phillips’ investigated the properties of 
various compounds existing in cement when 
treated with water, both alone and in mix- 
tures. Their work consisted of the prepara- 
tion of the pure compounds themselves and 
also in burning cements of certain definite 
compositions, corresponding respectively to 
a low lime-high silica clinker, a normal 
clinker and a high lime-low silica clinker. 

Their investigations show that the impor- 
tant elements of cement so far as the hard- 
ening goes are the tti-calcium silicate and 
the di-calcium silicate and that alumina com- 
pounds are needed only as a flux and are 
of themselves of doubtful value aside from 
this. 

According to this investigation, tri-cal- 
cium aluminate hydrates almost immediately 
on adding water, with the evolution of so 
much heat that the mixture boils. This 
compound makes a very plastic mass which 
may be wetted and worked up again after 
it has apparently set. It gains practically 
all its strength within 24 hours, but is too 
weak and sets too rapidly to be of commer- 
cial use by itself. 


Di-calcium silicate has apparently no set- 
ting properties in the ordinary sense of the 
word, but it does hydrate very slowly. At 
early periods, the compound has hardly any 
strength. Bates attributes the slow harden- 
ing of cements at periods beyond 28 days 
to the action of this compound and states 
that it then becomes equal to tri-calcium sili- 
cate in strength. Di-calcium silicate, how- 
ever, sets and hardens too slowly for com- 
mercial use alone. 

Tri-calcium silicate has all the properties 
of cement except a slightly inferior plas- 
ticity. At early periods (seven days) it is 
the strongest of the three compounds. The 
addition of 3% of gypsum to tri-calcium sili- 
cate gives it plasticity and quickens its set. 
Tri-calcium silicate gains its full strength 
before seven days. 

The addition of tri-calcium aluminate to 
tri-calcium silicate increases its plasticity 
but decreases its strength, The mixture 
gives off heat and is quicker setting than 
the tri-calcium silicate alone. If plaster is 
added to the mixture of the two compounds, 
it reduces the amount of heat evolved and 
slows the initial set. 

A mixture of tri-calcium silicate and di- 
calcium silicate resembles cement except that 
it works more sandy. The addition of tri- 
calcium aluminate gives the mixture a flash 
set, heat being evolved, but increases the 
plasticity. If plaster is added to the three 
compounds it reduces the heat evolved, in- 
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creases the initial set, reduces the final set 
and makes a more plastic mortar. From 
their investigation of various mixtures of 
the three compounds referred to above these 
scientists stated as their opinion that the 
composition of cement should be along lines 
which would not produce a preponderance of 
either the di-calcium or tri-calcium silicate. 
In other words, that the two silicates should 
be present in the clinker in about equal 
amounts. This would give a not too dense 
hydrated material gaining strength at later 
periods. 


Practically all investigators of the com- 
position of portland cement seem to agree 
that iron may replace alumina in molecular 
proportions to form the tri-calcium ferrate.’ 
Bates,” Klein and Phillips® made a very care- 
ful study of the properties of cements con- 
taining high. percentages of magnesia and 
they concluded that magnesia up to about 
9% would form compounds similar to those 
of lime. 

At the end of this article I have given 
references to various papers in which are 
found the conclusions of the above investi- 
gators so that those who are interested may 
refer to them. 


Formula Based on Bates and Rankin’s 
Work 


The author” suggests the following method 
of arriving at a scientific formula for ex- 
pressing the correct relation between the 
various elements in cement: 

Summing up the later theories as to the 
constitution of cement clinker, it will be 
recalled that Rankin found the essential com- 
pounds in cement to be the di-calcium sili- 
cate, the tri-calcium silicate and the tri-cal- 
cium aluminate. Bates considers that the 
two silicates should be present in about equal 
proportions. ‘These chemists also concluded 
that magnesia replaces lime, and iron oxide 
cc mbines as alumina. 

It becomes quite evident from the above, 
therefore, that the composition of cement 
clinker lies between (1) a mixture of di- 
calcium silicate and tri-calcium aluminate 
and (2) a mixture of tri-calcium silicate 
and tri-calcium aluminate; or expressed 
mathematically and neglecting other ele- 
ments such as magnesia and iron oxide 
(refer to Table II for relation between the 
various elements) : 


(1) Lime = 1.85 & silica + 1.65 & alumina 
(1) Lime=28 X silica + 1.65 X alumina 

These two formulas, of course, represent 
the extremes and we know that J would give 
a cement too low in lime to be of any use, 
while // certainly under existing processes 
of manufacture would give one too high in 
lime to be sound. The correct composition, 
therefore, lies between these two formulas. 
Bates’ experiments are borne out by micro- 
scopical analyses of the clinker and are also 
checked by the relations between the lime 
and the silica and alumina as shown by anal- 
ysis. For the present, therefore, the two 
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silicates may be assumed desirable in about 
equal amounts. 

In a mixture of equal parts of di-calcium 
silicate and tri-calcium silicate, the relation 
between the lime and silica will be (refer to 
Table I): 

Lime 65+ 73.6 138.6 


Silica 354264 61.4 





Or 
Lime = 2.3 Silica. 


TABLE II.—RELATION BETWEEN VARI- 
OUS COMPOUNDS IN CEMENT 


Silica X2.8=lime combined as tri-calcium silicate. 

Silica X1.9=lime combined as di-calcium silicate. 

Alumina X1.7=alumina combined as_ tri-calcium 
aluminate. 

Iron oxide X0.6 equivalent to alumina. 

Magnesia X1.4 equivalent to lime. 

Sulphur trioxide X0.7 equivalent to lime combined 
as calcium sulphate. 


If the two silicates are to be present in 
about equal proportions, the formula for a 
three element cement would then be: 

Silica & 2.3 + alumina X 1.7 = lime 

Or referring to Table II and taking the 
iron oxide, magnesia and sulphur trioxide 
into consideration : 

Silica X2.3+ (alumina+iron oxide 0.6) 1.7 
=lime-+magnesiaX 1.4—sulphur trioxide X0.7 

This formula may be somewhat simplified 
as follows: 

Silica 2.3+-alumina X 1.7+-iron oxide 
=lime+magnesia X 1.4—sulphur trioxide X 0.7 

The analyses below give examples of ce- 

ments which satisfy this formula. 







Percent Percent Percent 
NOI pas sh Pen cenucepebuencteoonss 22.0 19.4 23.0 
Alumina... oun 9.2 5.4 
Iron oxide 2.5 4.1 3.1 
BARING 8 ceo concen 62.6 63.1 63.8 
Magnesia ............ a 1.6 a7 
Sulphur trioxide .......... 1.5 2:2 1.5 
Loss on ignition, etc... 1.5 1.4 1.5 


Proportioning by Formula 
This formula may be used for proportion- 
ing the raw materials. The method of doing 
this can be best explained by an example. 
Let us suppose we wish to make a mix of 
clay and limestone of the following com- 
position : 









Clay Limestone 
Per cent Per cent 
ED RR ce Rn en ee 63.0 2.0 
(SR eae ene sees 20.0 0.8 
NN NN sence Secetceesas 7.0 0.5 
fe ate te eon 1.0 53.0 
Magnesia i. 1.0 
Loss on ignition, etc............... 8.0 42.7 
LIMESTONE 
1) SUD RREESE CRs Onmeeeiec teas einer ee 53.0 
| en Rees xis 14 
—— 54.4 
PON ee 2X%23=— 45 
PRROINNNNI oo oa ed 0.8X1.7= 1.4 
oe). | nee ee ce Ce a eee 0.5 
oe 6.5 
Available lime. .................. 47.9 
CLAY 
PR Scac seco 63 X2.3=144.9 
Alumina ..... BOKi7T= 349 
ROR WOME M io srcseecs 7.0 
. —— 185.9 
RMN ete cre ns ho Oo a 1.0 
Magnesia ...................- ixia= 14 
— 2.4 
Required lime for 100 parts 183.5 


The number of parts of limestone required 
for 100 parts of clay will then be 


183.5 & 100 
——____. = 383. 
47.9 
Or the mix should consist of 
EEE Ie On 21% 
cn (le er 79 
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If burned with oil, this will give a cement 
in which the relation between the lime and 
silica and alumina will be satisfactory. If 
burned with coal, the ash of the latter will 
disturb the balance and make the cement 
overclayed. Allowance should, therefore, be 
made for the ash. The simplest method will 
be to consider the ash as clay and reduce 
the latter in the mix to correspond with 
the percentage of ash in the fuel, etc. 

For example: Six hundred pounds of mix 
will consist of 126 lb. of clay and 474 Ib. 
of limestone. About one-half the coal ash 
enters the clinker. If the coal has 12% ash 
and 100 lb. of coal are required to burn a 
barrel of cement, then 6 lb. of ash enter the 
clinker, and deducting this amount of clay 
our percentages would be: 

Clay 20% 
Limestone 80 

If the clay and limestone are mixed in the 
proportions indicated above, the “composi- 
tion” would have the following analysis: 























BealtGas ceeeee 14.20% 
Alumina 4.64 
Iron oxide 1.80 
Lime 42.60 
Magnesia 1.00 
Carbon dioxide ete... cs :.0:.-0:.2. 35.76 


It is interesting to note that in the above 
the “lime ratio” is 2.05. 

All of the older formulas were based on 
the assumption that portland cement is a 
definite compound; whereas in reality it is 
a mixture. If cement were simply a mixture 
of tri-calcium silicate and tri-calcium alumi- 
nate, it would be very easy to work out a 
formula which would satisfy such a com- 
position. The problem, however, is not so 
simple. In our present state of the art, we 
are unable to say just what proportions of 
tri-calcium silicate and di-calcium silicate 
are most desirable. We do know, however, 
that in commercial cements taken as an aver- 
age the two are in about equal proportions. 

At the same time, the variation in the rela- 
tive amounts of tri-calcium silicate and di- 
calcium silicate allowable are evidently quite 
wide. The analyses given below represent 
about the extremes and the mean for the 
product of one mill during one year: 





Average 

Low lime Highlime for year 
Biba cee 22.86 21.14 22.10 
POSTS eee aise 6.94 7.32 
BPG “OKIGE  <....1.2.:--- 2.50 2.30 2.45 
BIE ioe secre cevcensssns 61.02 63.24 62.01 
Magnesia : 3.26 2.92 
Sulphur _ trioxide...... 1.56 1.20 1.36 


Both the low lime and high lime cement 
gave very satisfactory tests, the latter, how- 
Consider- 
ing magnesia as lime and iron oxide as 
alumina in the relations given in Table II, 
the proportions of di-calcium silicate and 
tri-calcium silicate in the three cements rep- 


ever, being much the stronger. 


resented by the above analyses are: 


Average 

Low lime Highlime for year 
Di-calcium silicate ........ 73 32 8 
Tri-calcium silicate ...... 27 68 52 


It will be noted that the average agrees 
very closely with the formula suggested. It 
will also be noted that if 2.5 be substituted 
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for 2.3 in the suggested formula that the high 
lime cement will comply with this. Where 
a greater percentage of tri-calcium silicate 
is desired, 2.4 or 2.5 may be substituted for 
2.3 in the formula, according to the desires 
of the chemist, etc. 

If the tri-calcium silicate is present in too 
small a quantity, the cement lacks plasticity 
and will be quick setting. If present in too 
large quantity the cement has high early 
strength, with a tendency to fall off at later 
periods. It is quite possible, however, chat 
methods could be devised which would over- 
come this tendency and which would allow 
practically all the silica to be present in ce- 
ment as tri-calcium silicate. This would 
probably increase very materially the early 
strength of the cement. The manufacture of 
cement having a very high percentage of tri- 
calcium silicate could unquestionably be 
brought about, if desirable, by finer grinding 
of the raw materials coupled with longer 
time in the kiln and possibly an increase in 
the temperature of burning. Under existing 
conditions, however, and with no experience 
as to the behavior of high lime cements in 
long-time tests, and with the improvements 
which have been made in grinding machin- 
ery, it would seem better policy to obtain 
greater strength by finer grinding of the 
cement itself rather than the more expensive 
process of grinding raw material finer and 
burning longer and at higher temperatures. 

In making up formulas, therefore, which 

express the compesition of cement in the 
light of modern research, we must take into 
consideration the relative percentages of di- 
calcium silicate and tri-calcium silicate de- 
sired in the cement. Some chemists will 
no doubt feel that the formula which the 
writer suggests above will give too high 
a percentage of lime, while others may 
prefer to increase the amount of tri-cal- 
cium silicate and consequently the lime. 
It is a fact, however, that the formula which 
has been suggested above satisfied a very 
large number of portland cements which 
have come under observation. It must be 
remembered, however, that it presumes a ce- 
ment in which the two silicates are in equal 
proportions; whereas, as shown above, Ce- 
ment may vary considerably from this. 
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Current Abstracts of Foreign Literature 


Sulphuric Acid from Gypsum.—Gyp- 
gum as a raw material in the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid is not a new idea, but the first 
really commercial process has been only re- 
cently developed by the Bayer Co. in Ger- 
many. The gypsum is decomposed in ad- 
mixture with carbon to give lime, sulphur 
dioxide and carbon monoxide. Aluminous 
substances are also added in such amounts 
that the residue after the roasting of the 
mixture closely resembles the normal mix- 
ture used in the production of portland ce- 
ment. 


The following conditions were developed 
for the successful operation of the process. 
In the first place the mixture must be dry 
when brought into the furnace in order to 
obtain a sufficient degree of sulphur dioxide 
concentration. Then the gases of the fur- 
nace must be weakly oxidizing, since if the 
atmosphere be at all on the reducing side, 
carbon oxysulphide will be present in the 
gases evolved and calcium sulphide will be 
found in the clinker residue. Further the 
amount of carbon in the mixture as indicated 
in the equation of reaction is too great for 
satisfactory working in a large furnace, the 
temperature and general behavior of which 
can be kept under exact control, for too 
great a degree of reduction takes place and 
calcium sulphide is formed and this causes 
the residue to fuse instead of sintering, with 
consequent damage to the furnace material. 


It was developed that the best conditions 
for operating the furnace were to use half 
the theoretical amount of carbon and a slight 
excess of oxygen in the furnace gases. With 
these conditions the sulphur dioxide was ob- 
tained in a satisfactory degree of concen- 
tration and purity, the reaction went 
smoothly and the residue was obtained as a 
satisfactory clinker. If the amount of car- 
bon is reduced below that specified, then 
considerable amounts of undecomposed gyp- 
sum are left in the mixture. This gypsum 
lowers the fusion point of the residue and 
generally leads to trouble all around. 


This process has been patented in German 
Patent No. 200,849, and a large plant is now 


operating in Germany with a capacity of 200 
tons of mixture per day. 


Clay slate or argillite is employed in the 
place of clay. This is coarsely broken up 
and passed through a drying drum to a silo, 
For carbon, coke is used and this material 
also, after being reduced in a roller breaker 
and’ dried by passage through a drum, is 
conveyed to a storage silo. The gypsum 
— is ground in a cone mill. Calcium 
sulphate as precipitated sulphate obtained 


fro ical i 
o chemical manufacturing processes as a 
Waste product j 


in a ball mill. 
clay, 


is first dried and then ground 
The determined portions of 


a slate, coke and gypsum are then inti- 
nately mixed ; 


ball mill, ‘T} 
ver a wind 


and given a final grinding in a 
© mixture thus obtained passes 
si‘ter to the main storage silo, 


and from here to a second silo in quantities 
just sufficient for a furnace charge. 


The rotary kilns are fired with pulverized 
coal and a complete coal drying and grind- 
ing plant is part of the Bayer installation 
at Leverkusen. The burnt clinker in the fur- 
naces after the operation has been com- 
pleted, is automatically conveyed to a clinker 
storage, whence it is mixed with ground slag 
and worked up to a blast furnace cement. A 
proportion of ground gypsum is added to this 
cement mixture to give it the requisite bond. 
The whole of the production and the bagging 
of the cement is carried out automatically 
and in a dust removing plant provided with 
Beth filters. 

The gases which leave the revolving fur- 
naces contain about 6% to 7% of sulphur 
dioxide, and are freed from dust by elec- 
trical precipitation after which they pass 
through a washing apparatus and on to the 
sulphuric acid plant, which is either a con- 
tact plant or a Schmiedel intensive chamber 
plant. The cement that is obtained from the 
clinker resulting from the process is of very 
good quality and detailed figures are given 
on this point in the original article. It is 
also indicated that the cost of manufacturing 
cement by this process is no greater than by 
the ordinary way utilizing marl or lime- 
stone.—Zeitschrift fuer angewandte Chemie 
(1926) 169-174. 

Induration or Mineralization of Or- 
ganic Matter.—Fibrous organic matter, 
either moistened, or washed with a weak so- 
lution of an alkali or of an acid, is treated 
with a dry hygroscopic chemical which 
reacts exothermically with water, such as 
dry caustic soda preferably in flake form, or 
dry caustic lime, or magnesium chloride, and 
mixed, while heat is still being evolved, with 
cement, mortar or the like to produce on 
setting a light form of concrete which can 
be ‘molded under pressure.—British Patent 
No. 249,899. 


Cement from Over-burnt Gypsum or 
Anhydrite—Cements are manufactured 
from over-burnt gypsum, over-burnt gypsum 
waste or natural anhydrite by a process 
which does not involve the use of any simul- 
taneous or subsequent heat treatment, by 
mixing the raw material intimately with the 
appropriate amount of acid alkali sulphate, 
for example sodium hydrogen sulphate, or 
potassium hydrogen sulphate, or neutral al- 
kali salt together with the requisite amount 
of sulphuric acid—German Patent No. 320,- 
957. 

New Super-Cement—A new super- 
cement, known as “Novo-Zement,” has been 
manufactured in Germany. It possesses an 
hydraulic modulus of 2.32 and a silicate 
modulus of 2.64, and when mixed in normal 
proportions, it attains a 24 hr. strength of 
396 kg. per sq. cm. Its degree of fineness 
is as follows: zero per cent residuals, or 
3.3% or 10.1%, respectively, over 900, 4900 
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and 10,000 mesh sieves.—Beton and Eisen, 
(45) 149-150. 

Waterproof Concrete Mixture.—A col- 
loidal solution of wax, preferably paraffin 
wax, is mixed with the ingredients of con- 
crete, artificial stone, or mortar for water- 
proofing purposes. It may also be applied as 
a coating to existing work.—British Patent 
No. 250,652. 


Recent Process Patents 


The following brief abstracts are of current process 
patents issued by the U. S. Patent Office, Washington, 
D. C. Complete copies may be obtained by sending 
10c to the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, for each patent desired. 


Recovering Calcium Carbonate from 
Waste Liquors of Paper Manufacture. 
The tank liquor is treated with about 5 to 
10% of the lime necessary to causticize it 
and the precipitated CaCO, carries with it 
the greater part of the impurities. The fil- 
tered solution is then treated with the re- 
quired amount of lime and the resulting pre- 
cipitated calcium carbonate after filtering 
and drying is of light color, free from grit, 
finely divided and available as a filler for 
rubber compounds. U. S. Patent No. 1,587,- 
679. 


Hydrated Lime Manufacture. Quick- 
lime is slaked in excess of water to a flowing 
putty and large portion of water is removed 
before slaking is completed. The slaking is 
then allowed to continue to completion with 
the remaining water and the heat thus gen- 
erated used to evaporate excess water. U. S. 
Patent No. 1,580,710. 


Apparatus for Manufacture of Super- 
phosphate. A design of plant wherein the 
acid and rock phosphate are weighed sepa- 
rately and delivered into a mixer from which 
the resulting mixture is discharged into a 
disintegrating device arranged to deliver to 
storage or when required for additional 
treatment before storing. U. S. Patent No. 


1,585,810. 


Colored Granulated Slag. Copper slags 
are treated with varying amounts of lime or 
limestone, then smelted in furnace until the 
iron content is low and finally the molten 
mass is poured into water. U. S. Patent No. 


1,582,318. 


Cement Roasting Apparatus. Suitable 
apparatus for cement making process in 
which low temperature treatment of raw ce- 
ment material is followed by high tempera- 
ture treatment in a separate rotary kiln. A 
heat recovery apparatus is combined with the 
sectional kiln and a means provided of divid- 
ing the waste gases from the high tempera- 
ture kiln and allowing only a determined 
amount to enter the low temperature kiln. 
U. S. Patent No. 1,582,831. 

Breaking Out Rock with Explosive Pro- 
jectiles. Percussion shells loaded with ex- 
plosive are projected against rock forma- 
tions from a gun operated -by compressed 
air. The method and apparatus applies par- 
ticularly to the formation of kerfs and 
springing of drill holes. U.S. Patent No. 
1,585,664. 
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Service Study of a Welded Kiln 


Reduction of Shell 


Thickness Recom- 


mended as a Result of This Investigation 


CAREFUL study was recently made of 

a rotary lime kiln manufactured about 
three years ago by the oxwelding process. 
This kiln was one of a battery of three in- 
stalled in a new plant, so that it could be 
studied not only individually but also in 
comparison with riveted kilns put into serv- 
ice at the same time. 

The kiln is 125 ft. long and 8 ft. in 
diameter. Riveted kilns of this size have 
usually been made of 5%-in. plate, with butt 
strap joints, double riveted on longitudinal 
seam and triple riveted on circumferential 
seams. A theoretical analysis of the stresses 
of such a kiln when in operation under 
full load indicates that the greatest forces 
existing in the steel plate are about 4700 lb. 
per sq. in., which is only 30% of the safe 
design load for structural steel in buildings. 
Undoubtedly the metal in such a design is 
not working to anywhere near its capacity, 
but since experience indicates that riveted 
kilns should be made of %-in. plate, the 
welded kiln was also made of the same 
thickness. The joint, however, is extremely 
simple, as shown in Fig. 1. 

Certain definite advantages were hoped 
from the welded construction. Owing to the 
unprecedented size of the equipment, the 
welding did not progress with the expected 
speed, and the final cost of the welded shell 
was somewhat greater than its riveted twin. 
It, however, was closer to line and shape— 
it was off dimension at the ends % in. and 
¥ in, respectively, whereas the tolerance was 
54 in. It also required less labor to install 
the lining. 

In order to gain a further insight into 
the operations of these kilns, and to deter- 
mine if possible the reason for such a large 
excess of metal required in the shell, the 
Linde Air Products Co. sent a testing engi- 
neer to the plant to make a study of the 
installation and prepare a detailed report 
on it from which this is taken. 

A series of determinations of the internal 
stresses were made by means of an ex- 
tensometer. Having measured these small 
stretches, it is easy to compute the loads 
which cause them. 

Fig. 2 shows a diagram of the results of 
tests on the oxwelded kiln running empty. 
The vertical scale of the sketch has been 
much magnified, so the kiln appears to be 
several times as large in diameter in com- 
parison to its length as it actually is. The 
horizontal straight line, 0-0, represents no 
stress, and the distance from this line ver- 
tically to the curved line represents the 
amount of stress in the shell at the corre- 

sponding distance from the end. It will at 


once be recognized that the kiln acts as a 
long beam, overhanging its two supports. At 
the very ends the stress will be zero; the 


stress in the steel gradually increases until 
it reaches a maximum at the supports. 

From the supports toward the center, the 
compressive stress (in the bottom, for in- 
stance) quickly decreases and at the center 
of the span increases to a maximum tension. 
Stresses in the. top of the shell, of course, 
are exactly opposite, tension where the dia- 
gram shows compression, and vice versa. As 
the kiln rotates, these stresses continually 
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Fig. 1—Joints in welded kiln 


change, what was at one moment the top of 
the shell soon becomes the very bottom, and 
then back again, reversing the loading twice 
every rotation. Such continually changing 
load is most severe treatment to withstand. 

It was estimated that the shell, plus the 
lining, weighs 360,000 lb. Despite this enor- 
mous weight, the stress in the shell is maxi- 
mum at the center of the span and at the 
upper support, and may easily be computed 
to be 3,000 Ib. per sq. in. A series of actual 
extensometer measurements, plotted in the 
dotted line in the diagram, shows that the 
theoretical values are only a trifle too high. 

Measurements made across the joints in 
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In other words, the oxwelded joint acted as 
a homogeneous portion of the shell. Similar 
measurements across triple-riveted byt 
straps in the riveted kilns, however, showed 
movements from 2 to 2% times the amount 
existing in the plates immediately alongside. 
This excess movement is undoubtedly due to 
a slipping of the sheets in and out, every 
time the kiln rolls over. It cannot be laid 
to poor or loose riveting, as the work was 
done in a modern shop with hydraulic ma- 
chinery, under the closest supervision and 
inspection. It is undoubtedly an inherent ac- 
tion in a riveted joint, observed in hundreds 
of other structures, where unequal distri- 
bution of alternate loading on the rivets 
causes progressive loosening of the joints, 
Users of riveted kilns expect to shut down 
before many years, rip out the lining, and re- 
drive a lot of loose rivets. Apparently this 
need not be expected in welded construction, 


Similar tests were made with the kiln con- 
taining its normal load of 45,000 Ib. of 
limestone. This increased the maximum 
stress in the shell to about 4,000 Ib. per 
sq. in. The maximum possible loading is 
shown in Fig. 3, when a heavy collar of 
material has sintered against the shell near 
the hot end. Even under these conditions the 
maximum stress in a welded shell is’ about 
4,700 lb. per sq. in. However, after only 2% 
years of operation, the riveted joints would 
show movements under the same loading 
equivalent to a unit stress of 2% times as 
great, or 11,000 lb. This is approaching 
much closer the safe limit for a steel struc- 
ture. 

The engineer points out that the investiga- 
tion thus shows why a riveted kiln must be 
made of such heavy plate. If it were not it 
would quickly work itself to pieces. The 
investigation also shows another important 
fact not known three years ago when the 
oxwelded kiln was made. That is, that there 
is no reason why a welded shell should be as 
thick as a riveted shell. Large savings in 
construction costs are thus made possible at 


the welded kiln showed no undue movement. the outset. 
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Fig. 3—Stress-strain diagram under conditions of maximum loading 


For instance, the dotted line in Fig. 3 
indicates that the maximum possible stress 
in an oxwelded kiln of this size made of 
y,-in. plate would be only 5,600 Ib. per sq. in. 
For this loading, seldom if ever reached, 
the factor of safety is 6.4, based on the 
elastic limit (or 8, if based on the ultimate 
strength after allowing a joint efficiency of 
80%). These factors will appeal to design- 
ers as extremely conservative. Maximum 
shearing stresses do not exceed 1,100 Ib. per 
sq. in.; temperatures never run much more 
than 400 deg. F., and dynamic stresses are 
negligible. 

The engineer making the report suggests 
that by reducing the shell from 5% in. to 
2 in., a marked saving can be effected, thus 
reducing the cost far below that of riveted 
construction, In addition to saving 8 tons 
of steel in a kiln of the size tested, there 
would be a material saving in bending, han- 
dling, freight and erection. The cost of 
welding also drops very rapidly with de- 
Crease in plate thickness. 


Aggregate for Caen Stone 


| a commercial product of Caen stone of 

today is manufactured by adding a ce- 
mentitious material to a graded aggregate. 

The cementitious material should permit 
of being soaked in water and allowed to 
stand a day before using and the aggregate 
should not contain any dust or grains larger 
than what would pass a 20 mesh screen, and 
yet the aggregate should be composed of 
‘everal sizes so as to allow the use of the 


least ; sec 
. amount of cementitious material possi- 
e. 





a the voids are properly filled the 
da — Caen stone will not shrink, and 
‘ Pp ted to a proper base and allowed 

Stand until thoroughly dry, will be in 


conditi i 
ondition to surface with Proper tools. — 
Construction. 


Deposits of Fluospar 
at Papiol, Spain 


P to the present time the importation, 

exportation, production and consumption 
of fluorspar in Spain have been neglible and 
the Spanish customs publications have not 
included statistics of either imports or ex- 
ports. Production, as recorded in the Esta- 
distica Minera de Espana for 1924 (the latest 
issue), was limited to a total of 634 metric 
tons (mined) and 1200 cubic meters (quar- 
ried), with a value at mine or quarry of 41,- 
526 pesetas. (The peseta = $0.1334 at aver- 
age exchange for 1924.) 


The small production recorded was from 
a mine in Guipuzcoa Province, as a by- 
product from lead mining, and at an open 
quarry in Oviedo. There are undoubtedly a 
number of other deposits in Spain, espe- 
cially in the provinces of Huesca, Cuidad 
Real, and Cordoba, but most of these, with 
the exception of the deposit in Barcelona 
Province, contain impurities and are geo- 
graphically too remote for profitable explo- 
ration. 


The Berta mine is located at Papiol, Prov- 
ince of Barcelona, only about 12 miles dis- 
tant from the port. Originally equipped for 
the mining of lead, it was recently reopened 
for the purpose of extracting fluorspar. 
Seven discovered veins have a thickness of 
2 meters, length of 600, and depth of 200, 
and actual deposits of 5,000,000 tons. The 
latest workings show prolonged veins and 
unexpected thickness, and it is believed that 
the quantity of ore available is much greater 
than estimated. Six horizontal galleries have 
been constructed, having a total length, with 
branches, of more than 3 miles. With the 
present installation, the owners estimate that 
5000 to 6000 tons of fluorspar can be ex- 
tracted monthly. The crushing mill has a 
capacity of 450 tons per day of 24 hours. 


The native ore is sometimes accompanied 
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by lead. Usually, a more or less complete 
separation can be made by selection. In 
other cases the ore is coarsely ground and 
the lead and fluorspar are separated by wash- 
ing. The proportion of lead varies greatly 
in different parts of the mine. The principal 
lead-bearin gveins are in the lower galleries, 
which are flooded with water. 


The fluorspar found in the Berta mine 
is usually of a greenish color, semitrans- 
parent, and containing on an average of 94% 
and 98% of calcium fluoride. Silica varies 
from 0.15% to 4% and sulphur is limited to 
a very small amount. There are small quan- 
tities of carbonate of lime, oxide of iron, 
and alumina in the form of silicate. Anal- 
yses of two samples in September, 1924, 
showed 98.6% calcium fluoride for the green 
color and 94.4% for the white rose. Judged 
by commercial standards, therefore, the ore 
appears very pure, free of injurious sub- 
stances with the possible exception of lead. 

So far the Spanish consumption of fluor- 
spar has been very small, and although it 
promises to increase, it will probably not be 
sufficient to support even a single mining 
enterprise for some years. The glass indus- 
try requires a few tons annually, the iron 
and steel industry at Sagunto at present 
uses about 100 tons a month, and it is 
thought that there is a potential demand for 
the copper activities of Huelva Province 
and iron and steel production at Bilbao. 
At the best, however, domestic demand is 
not likely to exceed a few hundred tons 
monthly for a long time. The present cost 
to the user ranges from 100 to 150 pesetas 
per ton.—Consul Frank A. Henry in Com- 
merce Reports. 


Japanese Tests on Calcium 
Chloride in Concrete 


REPORT issued by the Higher Tech- 

nical School of Sendai, Japan, gives 
the result of tests on the use of calcium 
chloride in concrete made in the cement 
research laboratory of the school. Tests 
were made on a 1-3 mortar, the sand being 
graded from 0.0027 to 2.29 mm., which is 
much finer than is used in American prac- 
tice. The report is excellently written and 
graphs and tables show the results obtained 
very clearly. Three water-cement ratios 
were used, the water being 9%, 10% and 
11% of the weight of the cement. 


The conclusions drawn by the author, 
Shichiro Uchida,- agree fairly well with 
what is known of the use of calcium chloride 
in concrete in this country. It was found 
that no advantage was gained by using more 
than 2% to 3% of calcium chloride, figur- 
ing from the weight of the cement. Beyond 
a critical percentage a reduction in strength 
followed. The addition of 3% of calcium 
chloride accelerated the hardening time ma- 
terially. One table shows that practically 
the same strength was obtained in 14 days 
by the use of calcium chloride as was ob- 
tained in 28 days without its use. 
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Breaking the Force of a Dredge 
Pump Discharge 


NE of the small problems of dredging 

sand and gravel is to spread the dis- 
charge of the centrifugal pump in such a 
way that it will flow quietly to the gravity 
screens that are so much used where sand 
and gravel are pumped. 














































The picture shows a method used at the 
plant of the Louisiana Gravel and Sand Co. 
at Hattiesburg, Miss. The device consists 
of two old pump shells placed one above the 
other. The upper shell is closed above but 
opened below and the lower shell is open 
above and below. An old plate below the 
lower shell receives the impact of the gravel 
before it hits the “fanning table” below. 


The pump discharge comes in through the 
upper of the two pipes shown. The lower 
pipe is merely to hold the lower shell in 
place. The force of the water is partly dis- 
sipated by the discharge whirling around in 
the upper shell. The discharge falls through 
and a cone of gravel which builds up in the 
lower shell forces it into the shell where 
whatever force it has left is dissipated so 
that it falls very quietly on the table and 
flows with a slow current across the table 
to the screen, spreading out as it does so 
to the width of the table. 

Around every pumping plant that has been 
in operation for any considerable time there 
are discarded shells and pipe to make the 
arrangement shown so that the cost would 
be only that of the labor needed to install it. 

This arrangement was devised by I. V. 
Austin, manager of the Louisiana Gravel 
and Sand Co., Hattiesburg, Miss. 
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Automatic signal warns of full crusher 


Automatic Signaling Device 
Prevents Damage to 


Crusher 


UCH trouble, delay and oftentimes dam- 

age to crushing machinery, are caused 
when material backs up into crushers because 
the conveyors carrying off the crushed ma- 
terial suddenly stop. Driving belts jumping 
off or pulling into the elevators may bring 
this condition about and to prevent this back- 
ing up an ingenious device has been worked 
out by T. D. Rivert of the Blue Ridge Slate 
Corp., Esmont, Va. This device which is 
illustrated above is attached to the elevators 
or conveyors carrying material away from 
the crushers. 


Fig. 1 shows the counterweight B with 
contact arm F, the tension spring J and the 





Discarded shells and pipe go into the making of this device for breaking the 
force of a dredge pump discharge 


counterweight arm G. The counterweight is 
adjustable by a set screw so as to hold it in 
any position (dependent on the speed of the 
wheel to which the arm is attached). The 
side view, Fig. 2, shows the direction of the 
wheel motion when the counterweight is ap- 
plied as shown. The bond wire J is used to 
secure contact from G to the shaft or pulley. 
The tension wire F1 is attached to the lower 
spoke in the wheel so as to force the con- 
tact arm F into contact with the ring A, 
when the pulley is stopped at any point. 


When the pulley C moves on a clockwise 
direction, the counterweight is forced coun- 
ter clockwise by the pulley motion, thus 
breaking the contact between the point A 
(ring) and the arm F. When the pulley 
stops at any point, the spring F1 automat- 
ically forces F to A, closing the contact and 
causing the bell M to ring. The switch K 
is placed in the circuit to break contact in 
the line when the plant is not in operation. 
The stop pin E, which is placed behind the 
counterweight arm F, provides a_ stopping 
place for the counterweight arm when the 
wheel is in motion. Fig. 3 shows the brush 
D placed at the end of the shaft if con- i 
venient and attached to a wooden member. 

The wire is then passed from the battery L 
to the bell M on to the brush D and fastened 
at the point J1. 

The entire system needs only a few feet 
of small wire and a “Hot Shot” battery of 6 
volts. The signaling device is either a bell 
or red light so placed that the crusher opera- 
tor can hear or see it and be thus able to 
cut off the crusher feed in case the alarm 
warns him that the conveying machinery has 
stopped. A small switch placed in the line 
enables the operator to cut off the signaling 
apparatus at times when the plant is not ™ 
operation. 
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Old truck used to make ‘good car puller 


Car Puller Made from Truck 


CAR puller made from the transmis- 

sion and drive of an old truck is shown 
in the accompanying photograph. The 
chassis of the truck was used as a mounting 
and other parts, including the chain drive, 
were utilized to give the proper reduction 
in speed. An electric motor was installed 
in the place of the gasoline engine that 
once drove the truck, but the transmission 
was retained to give the changes in speed 
necessary to start the cars easily. 


A Deckless Pontoon 
HIE Arkansas River Sand Co. of Tulsa, 
Okla., operates pontoons which are not 
decked over but are open like a row boat. 
The manager of the company, W. E. Rogers, 








Deckless pontoons carry dredge line 


says that he prefers this to the ordinary 
decked pontoon for several reasons which 
seem sufficient. 


One is that the pontoon is lighter and 
rides a little higher. Another is that if a 
pontoon leaks it can be seen at once and 
repaired. A third is that it can be quickly 
bailed out if water either from a leak or 
from rains enters. As there is no danger 
of water condensing on the inside of the 
hull, the hull in his opinion lasts longer, and 
the inside of the hull can be kept in con- 
dition by painting. Finally, in a pinch, a 
pontoon may be used as a boat, and a spare 
pontoon makes an excellent “joe boat” when 
a length of pipe is to be added. 

Whether these advantages overweigh the 
advantages of a decked pontoon or not are 
left to the judgment of the reader. The 
decked pontoon is stronger, will not collect 
rain water and gives a better chance to 
support the pipe. It is not so easily sunk 
and probably will last longer with ordinary 
care than the pontoon of the conventional 
type. 


Proper Selection of Welding 
Rods 


MONG the several distinct factors which 

all work together for good welds is the 
selection and use of the correct welding rod. 
Various kinds of steel rods have been de- 
veloped for different duties. If a steel shaft, 
for instance, is to be welded, a good grade 
of nickel steel rod containing about 3.50% 
nickel should be used, because a much higher 
tensile strength is required for a shaft re- 
pair than can be obtained with a mild steel 
rod. Further, not only is the proper kind of 
welding rod an essential, but the chances for 
successful welding are greatly enhanced by 
the use of rods which are of definite stand- 
ard analysis. The welder therefore should 
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utilize the products put forth by reliable 
manufacturers and which are guaranteed by 
them to be uniform in composition. 

By selecting the correct welding rod for 
each job, moreover, the operator can insure 
the maximum of strength, tightness and de- 
pendability possible in the metal given him 
to weld.—O-ry-Acetylene Tips. 


Old Automobiles Used To Pro- 
tect River Bank 

LONG the Arkansas river the sand pro- 

ducers have often to take precautions 
against the cutting away of the bank by the 
river. It has happened more than once that 
the river channel has changed so as to cut 
the ground away from a sand plant or else 
has cut the opposite bank so as to leave 
the plant high and dry, too far away from 
the channel to be of any use. Hence the 
sand producers watch the bank and try to 
protect it against the cutting that may come 
in a flood period. 


Stone makes the best rip-rapping but it is 
too expensive. Brush is generally used 
where it can be had near the point that is 





A substitute for “rip-rap”’ 


to be protected. Some years ago a method 
of rip-rapping was patented which used steel 
frames joined together by chains. These 
were put in the river along the bank and 
the eddies set up caused the sand to settle 
around the frames until a solid bank was 
formed. This made the river do the work 
of rip-rapping. 

Understanding this the Smith Sand Co. 
of Tulsa, Okla., decided that old automo- 
biles could be used as well as the steel 
frames. There were plenty of them in Tulsa, 
as in every city, and the people who had 
them were glad to find a place in which to 
dispose of them. The cost to the sand com- 
pany was nothing as they did not have to 
pay even the expense of bringing them to 
the river bank. A considerable stretch of 
the bank has already been protected with 
old automobiles and a supply has been ac- 
cumulated that will serve for future opera- 
tions. 
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Financial News and Comment 
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RECENT QUOTATIONS ON SECURITIES IN ROCK PRODUCTS CORPORATIONS 
(These are the most recent quotations available at this printing. Revisions, corrections and supplemental information will 
be welcomed by the editor.) 
ate 




















































































































































































































Stock _ Par Price bid Price asked Dividend rate 

Alpha Portland Cement Co. (common)? new stock.........-..-- Aug. 17 No par 44 46 1%% quar. Apr. 3 

Alpha Portland Cement Co. (preferred)? Aug. 17 100 Pesan > = femaen 1%% quar. Mar. 1 

Arundel Corporation (sand and gravel—new stock) Aug. 16 No par 34% 34% 45c qu., 15c ext. July 1 

Atlantic Gypsum Products Corp. (1st 6’s carrying 10 sh. com.)?....00..........:--+ Aug. 17 100 99 101 

Atlas Portland Cement Co. (common)? ee Aug. 17 No par 45 47 50c quar. June 1 

Atlas Portland~Cement Co. (preferred) —--.........:..sc.c.n.c-cccscsssoessenssosesoreccscavecesenecsesqneccase —«“gcseecescsececs 100 wssersenee neseazenne 2% quar. Oct. 1 

Atlas Portland Cement Co. (preferred)? Aug. 17 33% 43 46 2% quar. July 1 

Beaver Portland Cement Co. (1st Mort. 7’S) 8.............-:-:s-eseeesee0- July 29 100 100 100 " 

Bessemer Limestone and Cement Co. (common) * Aug. 16 100 130 135 1% % quar. June 30 

Bessemer Limestone and Cement Co. (preferred)* Aug. 16 100 107 108 134% quar. June 30 

Bessemer Limestone and Cement Co. (convertible 8% notes) * iT Ay | ieee core 111 125 8% annua 

Boston Sand and Gravel Co. (common)?* Aug. 13 100 63 66 2% quar. July 1 

Boston Sand and Gravel Co. (preferred)*° Rename ht ecreceeee Were sieeet 85 134% quar. July 1 

Boston Sand and Gravel Co. (1st preferred)” PMO ae) seems |) traps 95 2% quar. July 1 

Canada Cement Co., Ltd. (common) Aug. 18 100 RS metas 1% % quar. July 16 

Canada Cement Co., Ltd. (preferred)” Aug. 13 100 CS ae 134% quar. Aug. 16 

Canada Cement Co., Ltd. (1st 6’s, 1929)" POU sh Fie 102 103 3% semi-annual A&O 

Canada Crushed Stone Corp., Ltd. (6%s, 1944) Aug. 13 100 93 96 

Charles Warner Co. (lime, crushed stone, sand and gravel) Aug. 16 No par 22% 24% 50c quar. July 12 

Charles Warner Co. (preferred) Aug. 16 100 99% 103 134% quar. July 22 

Charles Warner Co. (lime, crushed stone, sand and gravel) 7s, 1929%................ Aug. 13 100 102% 104 : 

ee ee eee ee 2 eer eater nl Reet eree peak | a eee ae 68 70 $1.50 qu. Sept. 1 

Connecticut Quarries Co. (1st Mortgage 7% bonds)" Aug. 14 100 | er 

Consolidated Cement Corp. (Ist Mort., 634s, series A)™ Ae WS ren 95 982 

Consolidated Cement Corp. (5 yr. 644% gold notes) *................:sssssccsccssesesesteeeeeeeeees Aug. 19 100 98 100 

Consumers Rock and Gravel Co. (1st Mort. 7s) %........... elena Aug. 13 100 99 101% 

Dexter Portland Cement Co. (6% serial bonds, 1935)” Age 19 tects aoe 

Deoilese and Shepard Co. (crushed stone)? Aug. 18 50 91% 93% — quar. July 1, $1 ex. 
uly 1 

Egyptian Portland Cement Co. (7% pfd. with com. stock purchase warrants)? VO a er 95 100 134% quar. July 1 

Revyouan Pormand Cement (Co: CcommMmon ) Pus. 2ci.255..csci-..c.-sensccsssesesnciesccestonsessecsceoes June 21 18 20 40c quar. July 1 

Egyptian Poruand Cement Co. (warrants)™..............<..-..<10-ccncncecccseue ee es eee June 21 10 15 

Giant Portland Cement Co. (common)? Aug. 17 55 60 

Giant Portland Cement Co. (preferred)*. sae Aug. 17 54 60 31%4% s.-a. June 15 

Ideal Cement Co. (common) Aug. 18 70 72 $1 quar. July 1 

Ideal Cement Co. (preferred) €............ a Aug. 15 107 110 134% quar. July 1 

International Cement Corporation (common) Aug. 18 54% 54% $1 quar. June 30 

International Cement Corporation (preferred)? Aug. 18 100 104% 104% 134% quar. June 30 

International Portland Cement Co., Ltd. (preferred) ee ee 30 45 

Kelley Island Lime and Transport Co Aug. 18 100 126 130 $2 quar. July 1 

Lawrence Portland Cement Co.? Aug. 17 100 100 110 2% quar. 

Lehigh Portland Cement Co.* Aug. 17 50 84 87 1%4% quar. 

Lyman Richey Sand and Gravel Co. (1st Mort. 6s, 1927 to 1931) Lo. Aug. 14 100 991 100% 

Lyman Richey Sand and Gravel Co. (1st Mort. 6s, 1931 to 1935)%8_.... Aug. 14 100 97 99 

Marpichead Lame Co. (ist Mort. 7’s)™............................... Aug. 14 100 104 106 

Marblehead Lime Co. (514% notes)................--sscceesseeeee- Aug. 14 100 98 100 

Michigan Limestone and Chemical Co. (common)® Mae UF bested 23 26 

Michigan Limestone and Chemical Co. (preferred)® oS Se 22 24 134% quar. July 15 

Missouri Portland Cement Co Aug. 18 25 57% 58 50c quar. Aug. 1, 25c 
ex. ae 

Monolith Portland Cement Co. (common)® a / ee 11 11% _ 

Monolith Portland Cement Co. (units)”®...... A 27 28 

Monolith Portland Cement Co. (preferred)® vl eh: ile 8 8% 

Nazareth Cement Co.”° Aug. 13 No par 39 41 75c quar. Apr. 1 

Newaygo Portland Cement Co.? Ree 46 a. 115 130 

New England Lime Co. (Series A, preferred) * Jan. 29 100 96% 99 

New England Lime Co. (Series B, preferred)” Aug. 3 100 92 96 

New England Lime Co. (V.T.C.)” Aeros = gases, 35 38 

New England Lime Co. (6s, 1935) Aug. 14 100 99 101 

North American Cement Corp. 6%s 1940 (with warrants) Aug. 16 100 984 98% 

North American Cement Corp. (units of 1 sh. pfd. plus % sh. common)”.......... Ae TR chaste 94 99 2 mo. period at rate of 7% 

Dorn menerrcan Cement Corp) COOmmnn ) 2. con. cic... cccesccncesssccccsccccsonsssnseccenccpsncoocseece Re | 20 22 

North American Cement Corp. (preferred) Wensva- step” “seein cee 1.75 quar. Aug. 1 

Pacific Portland Cement Co., Consolidated® Aug. 13 100 72 73 %% mo. 

Pacific Portland Cement Co., Consolidated (secured serial gold notes)5................ ye Core” 99 100 3% semi-annual Oct. 15 

—— a to 2: Aug. 16 10 7 7, 

etoskey Portlan ement Co. Aug. 18 10 I iv, I 

Pittsfield Lime and Stone Co. (2 sh. pfd. and 1 com.) 19.00.00... elle leceeeeeeeeee yong 17 Temas: oll aa 1% % quar. 

Rockland and Rockport Lime Corp. (1st preferred)” Aug. 17 100 105 106 l i-annual Aug. 2 

Rockland and Rockport Lime Corp. (2nd preferred)? hee. 17 ea ee 3% pdr ‘Aug. 2 

Rockland and Rockport Lime Corp. (common)”® ...... Aug. 17 No par 50 50 11%4% quar. Nov. 2 

Sandusky Cement Co. (common)?.. Aug. 18 100 118 135 $2 quar. Apr. 1 

Santa Cruz Portland Cement Co. (bonds)5 Age 28 | ate 105 106 6% annual 

Santa Cruz Portland Cement Co. (common)5 5 Aug. 13 50 81 $1 quar. $1 ex. Dec. 24 

Superior Portland Cement, Inc. (Class A)20..........ecsescssccsecssssesssssssssesseesesessssacesosses po ei on > ’ 

SRUEOR I TAMMIE SORTROTE, SNC. MAISIRSS, 1D) Poss encsccaccncaceensecsscctvaiscssesescisccserscecrs Aug. 12 ores. 20% 21% 

United Fuel and Supply Co. (sand and gravel) Ist Mort. 6877... ..ecesesseeseeeees July 16 100 98 100 

United Fuel and Supply Co. (sand and gravel) 6% gold notes?”.......... Sheree eee July 16 100 96 99 

United States Gypsum Co. (common) Aug. 18 20 160% 161 2% quar., $1 ex. Sept. 1 

United States Gypsum Co. (preferred) Aug. 18 100 ae 134% quar. Sept. 30 

Universal Gypsum Co. (common) Aug. 18 No par 14% 154 ? 

Universal Gypsum V.T.C.* Aug. 19 No par 144 1514 

Universal Gypsum Co. (preferred)* yo | ee 71 73% 134% quar. Sept. 15 

Universal oe og Co. (1st Mortgage 7% bonds)® a | nas 99 (at 614%) 

Union Rock Co. (7% serial gold bonds)*® Aug. 13 100 99 101 

Wabash Portland Cement Co.1..................-.c-csccccsseeees Aug. 3 50 60 100 





Wisconsin Lime and Cement Co. (ist Mort. 6s, 1940) Aug. 19 100 98 100 
Wolverine Portland Cement Co. Aug. 18 10 5% 5% 2% quar. Aug. 15 


1Quotations by Watling, Lerchen & Co., Detroit, Mich. *Quotations by Bristol & Will 3 i & Co., Chicago. 
‘Quotations by Butler, eading Co., Youngstown, Ohio. ®*Quotations by Secon, See tee pone a] bn a by Fredertc 
H. Hatch & Co., New York. ‘Quotations by F. M. Zeiler & Co., Chicago, Ill. *Quotations by Ralph Schneeloch Co., Portland, Ore. *Quotations by 
A. E, White Co., San Francisco, Calif. “Quotations by Lee, Higginson & Co., Boston and Chicago. “Nesbitt, Thomson & Co., Montreal, Canada. “E. B. Merritt 





& Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. %Peters Trust Co., Omaha, Neb. Second Ward Securities Co. i ct. «(15 £ Illinois, Chicago. 
“J. S. Wilson Jr. Co., Baltimore, Md. “Chas. W. Scranton & Co., New Haven, Conn. Sera, Wie ce ma a Cae 1°Ffemphill, Noyes & 
>0., New York. *Quotations by Bond & Goodwin & Tucker, Inc., San Fran cisco. “Baker, Simonds & Co., Inc. New York. “William C. Simons, Inc. 
springfield, Mass. *Blair & Co., New York and Chicago. *A. B. Leach and Co., Inc., Chicago. % A. C. Richards & Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 26H incke 
gros. & Co., Bridgeport, Conn. *J. G. White and Co., Ne ? . 


w York. 
QUOTATIONS ON INACTIVE ROCK PRODUCTS CORPORATION SECURITIES ON PAGE 72 
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Editorial Comment 
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The expense of maintaining gravel roads increases so 

rapidly that paved roads may come to be preferred as 
highways on which the density of traffic 
is relatively low. Minnesota reports an 
increase of 55% in the cost of maintain- 
ing gravel roads in 1925, based on costs 
in 1923. In dollars the figures are even more impressive 
than in percentage. In 1923 the cost was $725.76 per 
mile for a road carrying 1,000 vehicles per day and in 
1925 it was $1,019.24. Iowa maintenance for the same 
years, on all graveled roads, rose from $441 to $519. 
' Higher speed for traffic, increase in the length of the 
tourist season, and a greater use of cars in winter are 
the causes for increased maintenance costs. For main- 
taining concrete highways in both states the average 
cost is in the neighborhood of $200 per mile, $50 for the 
maintenance of the slab and the remainder for shoulder 
grade and guard rail repairs and replacements. The 
figures are from the service bulletin of the lowa High- 
way Commission. 


Road 
Maintenance 


It is evident that the difference between the highest 
maintenance cost quoted for gravel roads and the cost 
of maintaining a concrete slab would pay the interest on 
a considerable sum. At 5% this would be approxi- 
mately $16,400. If one adds to this the cost of the 
gravel road, the cost of the extra gasoline and tires re- 
quired by a lower class highway and the extra wear and 
tear on the vehicle it is probable that some form of 
paved highway (not necessarily concrete) would be con- 
siderably cheaper in the end, even for a road carrying no 
more than 1,000 vehicles per day. 


Probably no test applied to aggregate has caused 
more discussion than the “accelerated soundness test” 
employing sodium sulphate and sup- 


The Sodium posed to represent the effect of freezing 
Sulphate Test and thawing. The regular method of 


applying it is to soak the rocks or peb- 
bles to be tested in a saturated solution of sodium sul- 
phate for 20 hours and then to dry for four hours. Crys- 
tals of sodium sulphate will form in any crack in the 
specimen and tend to break it. If the sample survives 
five successive treatments it is judged to be sound. 
Objectors are pointing out that the test will deter- 
mine some rocks to be unsound which have stood a 
severe climate for many years. They further point out 
that it gives no quantitative results and that no ordinary 
laboratory sample can be fairly considered representa- 
live of a large tonnage in a test of this kind. The objec- 
lions are sustained to the extent that certain specifica- 
tion making bodies do not consider the test as final. 
he American Concrete Institute specifications, for 





example, permit aggregate which has failed in the so- 
dium sulphate test to be used provided it stands the 
freezing and thawing test. 

The Illinois Highway Department has proposed a 
modification of the test using a single treatment with 
sodium sulphate followed by 5,000 revolutions in the 
Deval machine. Comparison with an untreated sample 
gives a measure of the effect of sodium sulphate. Other 
laboratories are working for some modification of or 
substitute for this test that will be accepted as fair. 

The matter is of the greatest importance to the pro- 
ducers of aggregates, both crushed stone and gravel. 
Aggregate must be sound; altogether too many cases of 
concrete failure have been traced to unsound aggre- 
gates. On the other hand the soundness test must be a 
fair one and there is more than a suspicion that the 
sodium sulphate test is unfair. The problem is one to 
which engineering and testing associations should bring 
their best efforts for a solution. 


The Bureau of Economic Research has studied the 
periods of expansion and depression known as business 
cycles between 1796 and 1923 and finds they 


Business average one every four years. But the 
Cycles “average shark” cannot get much comfort 


out of the returns; for some cycles lasted a 
year and some ran as long as nine years. Apparently 
there is as yet no law by which one can predict when 
the end of a cycle is due. 

The important thing about business cycles is that we 
are beginning to study them and to provide methods of 
minimizing their effect. Depressions in the United 
States, such as followed the very scanty cotton crop in 
Texas last year, have been somehow localized so that 
their effect was not felt generally. The policy of the 
government in deferring public buildings so long as 
private enterprises furnish an ample market for labor 
and materials is also having its effect. 


Looking over the records of the research work being 
carried on by state highway departments one notes that 
in many states the matter of sub-grades is 
being carefully studied. This is as impor- 
tant to cement and aggregate producers 
as it is to those who pay for and use the 
Unquestionably concrete materials have 
more than once been blamed for cracked roads when the 
blame really lay with the bad condition of the grade on 
which the pavement was laid. The state departments 


Studying 
Road Bases 


highways. 


are the proper ones to make such investigations, as each 
state has its own peculiar conditions of grade to meet. 
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QUOTATIONS OF INACTIVE ROCK PRODUCTS SECURITIES 

















Stock Date Par 
Coplay Cement Mfg. Co. (common) (*) age | a 
Coplay Cement Mfg. Co. (preferred) (*) Dec. 30 Bic casues 
Eastern Brick Corp. 7% cu. pfd.) (*) Dec. 9 * 10 
Eastern Brick Corp. (sand lime brick) (common) (*) Dec. 9 10 
Edison Portland Cement Co. (common) Nov. 3 50 
{roquois Sand & Gravel Co., Ltd. (2 sh. com. and 3 sh. pfd.) (2) .....ccesssceeee Mar. 17.°° cae. 
Edison Portland Cement Co. (preferred) Nov. 3 0 





Lime and Stone Products Co. (1100 sh. pfd., $10 par and 700 sh. com., $10 par) ea | | ees 


Missouri Portland Cement Co. (serial bonds) 




















Olympic Portland Cement Co. (g) eae" .- sees 
Phosphate Mining Co. (*) i ee | ee 
Pittsfield Lime and Stone Co. (preferred) 100 

River Feldspar and Milling Co. (50 sh. com. and 50 sh. pfd.) (2)... teeesceseoce (La < cl on 
Rock Plaster Corp. (390 sh. com., no par) (*)...... ey | errs tec 
Simbroco Stone Co. (pfd.) ee 
Tidewater Portland Cement Co. (common) (*) WOW. 2S. === sanacaindon 





Vermont Milling Products Co. (slate granules) 5 sh. pfd. and 1 sh. com. (3). Dec. 30 aisesates 


Winchester Brick Co. (preferred) (sand lime brick) (®) Dec. 16 

(4) Price obtained at auction by Adrian H. Muller & 
by R. L. ef and Co., Boston. (%) Price obtained at auction by Weilepp-Bruton and Co., Baltimore, Md. 
a. (5) Price obtained at auction for lot 

Barnes and Lofland, Philadelphia, on November 3, 1928. 


(g) Neidecker and Co., Ltd., London, England. 


Lofland, Philadelphia, Pa. 





of SO shares by R. L. 


Day and Co., Bos 


Price bid Price asked Dividend rate 


TIGER) sectciene 


$12 for the lot __.......... 


RPRECCR)  eccccuce 


$66 for the Iot _.......... 


104% 104% 3%4% semi-annua 
£1% 


2% quar. Apr. fi 


$200 for the lot 


$12 forthe lot _.......... 


$2 Jan. 1 





c eee 

Sons, New York. (?) Price obtained at auctia, 
(*) Price obtained at auction by Barnes and 
ton, Mase. (x) Price obtained at auction by 





U. S. Gypsum Earnings 


ET earnings of the United States Gyp- 

sum Co. for the six months ended June 
30 were slightly ahead of the same period 
last year, amounting to $4,130,829 or $7.54 
a share on the 506,915 shares of common 
stock now outstanding after the deduction of 
preferred dividends. This compares with 
$4,091,268 or $7.46 a share on the common in 
the same period a year ago on the basis of 
the present capitalization. These figures are 
made public in the first semi-annual financial 
statement ever published by the company. 

The directors have declared an extra divi- 
dend of $1 per share on the common stock, 
par $20, in addition to the regular quarterly 
dividends of 134% on the preferred stock 
and 40 cents per share on the common stock, 
all payable on Sept. 1. Like amounts were 
paid last quarter. 

Sewell L. Avery, president of the com- 
pany, makes no statement in regard to the 
policy of issuing the semi-annual report, but 
points out that the figures reflect conditions 
as favorable as in the same period of 1925. 
He says: “Building continues at a high rate 
and present indications point to a large busi- 
ness for the third quarter and justify hopes 
that it may continue throughout the year.” 

While surplus for the period is slightly 
lower than in the same period a year ago 
this is due to the increase in the amount of 
dividends paid on the common stock. Total 
operating earnings for the period were $5,- 
189,532 as compared with $4,998,670 in the 
first half of 1925. 

A comparison of the income account for 
the six months ended June 30 follows: 

1926 1925 


*Net earnings ..........................$5,189,532 $4,998,670 
Depreciation and _ depletion 





reserve ..... Se eee eee - 433,085 341,066 
oe | Ee: ae - 625,618 566,336 
Wet INCOME . ....<.....5..cc060:.00.-: $4,130,829 $4,091,268 
PDrvadenda- Dail ....-.2....005....5...- 1,201,359 1,083,309 
RON io i cccrcuacendutica $2,929,470 $3,007,959 


*After operating expense, repairs and main- 
tenance, 


Reports were current that the Uniied 
States Gypsum Co. had effected a settlement 
of infringement litigation which it had en- 
tered against a number of plasterboard man- 
ufacturers, involving payment to the United 
States Gypsum Co. of a large amount of 


cash in royalties and damages. Although 


unconfirmed, it is understood that attempts 
are being made to reach an agreement on 
possible damages without further court pro- 
ceedings. One rumor states that one basis 
for a settlement of the litigation is the pay- 
ment by the alleged infringers of approxi- 
mately $2,000,000 to the U. S. Gypsum Co. 


Cleveland Stone Extras 

HE stockholders of the Cleveland Stone 

Co. recently approved a plan to change 
the capital stock of the company from $100 
par value shares to no par value shares and 
to distribute $100 per share in cash among 
stockholders. The concern has outstanding 
40,000 shares of capital stock, par $100. A 
quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share, pay- 
able on Sept. 1, was also voted. 


International Cement Semi- 
Annual Report 
NTERNATIONAL CEMENT CORP. 
and subsidiaries for the quarter ended 
June 30 last reports a net income of $1,058,- 
786 after charges, depreciation and federal 
taxes, equal after preferred dividends to 
$1.77 a share on 500,000 shares of no par 
common stock, against $746,171 net, or $1.15 
a share earned in the last preceding quarter 
and $110,603 net, or $2.62 a share, on 400,- 
000 shares outstanding in the second quar- 
ter of 1925. Net income for the first six 
months of 1926 was $1,804,957, equal to 
2.92 a share on the common, against $1,824,- 
541, or $4.26 a share, on the common in the 

first half of 1925. 

The following table shows the compara- 
tive statements for first and second quar- 
terly periods in 1925 and 1926: 


Virginia Alberene Earnings 


The following figures show the earnings 
of the Virginia Alberene Corp. (formerly 
the Alberene Stone Co.) for the first four 
months of 1926: 








Manufacturing cost, etc............... 500,586 473,477 
4 months ended April 30— 1926 1925 
eS ee ae Oe $591,059 $519,271 
Discounts, freights & allowances 19,706 21,578 

Manufacturing profit ................ $ 70,767 $ 24,216 
CEE MIN svackn cecinecicaciccsdcanes 12,681 14,654 
CaSOOR TROON ooo ikciscen cee $ 83,448 $ 38,871 
Interest on first mortgage bonds 38,370 15,009 
CPUEEE SDOD OBE ins cieciceissiccstaseonctesces 6,238 4,106 





Balance before depreciation, , 
GEDIPUION, Clickee $ 38,839 $ 19,756 


Smallwood Stone Bonds Offered 


AYNARD H. MURCH & CO., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, are offering at prices to 
yield from 6% to 6%4%, according to ma- 
turity, $500,000 1st (closed) mortgage 61% 
serial gold bonds of the Smallwood Stone 
Co. of Ohio. 
The following data are from a letter of 
W. M. Loy, president of the company: 


Company.—Organized in Delaware, to 
take over the business of the Smallwood 
Stone Co., an Ohio corporation. The busi- 
ness was established in 1900. Company 1s 
engaged in the production of pulp stones 
used in the grinding of wood into paper 
pulp. 

The quarries of the company are_lo- 
cated, one at Empire, Ohio, on the Ohio 
River, adjacent to the Pennsylvania R. R., 
and another on the Monongahela River, 
adjacent to the Baltimore & Ohio [a 
near Fairmont, W. Va. These quarry 
properties contain over 100 acres, part 0 
which, sufficient to indicate a reserve © 
suitable stone for over 30 years’ supply, 
has been core drilled. 


INTERNATIONAL CEMENT CORP. SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Period—3 Mos. End. June 30— 
1926 1925 


Gross sales 


Net sales 
Manufacturing costs 
Depreciation 


_ Net profit 
Miscellaneous income 


REINER 2. sg 2h Ss hase at 
Interest charges and financial expenses...................... 
Reserve for Fed’l income taxes and contingencies.. 


Pie Ri loses Be ae ee 





Less packages, discounts and allowances.................... 


—6 Mos. End. June 30— 
1926 1925 








Shipping, selling and administrative expenses............ 














34.503 

6,856,967 5,452,302 $11,705,169 —$9,234,50: 
+368 479 . 990,663 2,123,826 aie 
> 4287-593 265 

5,591,488 $4,461,639 $9,581,343 $7,593,26 
$379 87°880 51961799 4,716,297 5,636,081 
465,286 270,406 717,701 ie 
1,015,363 737,951 1,821,892 1,311,385 
2 s $2,203,966 
$1,352,959 $1,326,482 $2,280,454 13,164 
$1,352,959 $1,331,632 $2,280,454 $2,217,129 
Te , 33,585 "299 588 
261,805 221,029 441,911 a 
$1,058,787 $1,110,603 $1,804,959 $1,824,542 
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Sand-Lime Brick Production and 
Shipments in July 

CCORDING tto statistics received from 

14 sand-lime brick plants located in the 
United States and Canada, production of 
sand-lime brick for July was above that of 
the previous month. Shipments increased in 
proportion, the stocks on hand showed an 
increase and the total of unfilled orders, 
though still high, is about 5,000,000 less 
than the previous month. The plants re- 
porting constitute about one-third of the 
number operating in the United States and 
Canada, but are the largest producers and 
their output is about one-half of the total 
production in the two countries. The fol- 
lowing table gives comparative statistics for 
June and July: 


Sand-Lime Brick Statistics for June 
and July, 1926 


June* July 
Production .................... 17,940,000 20,819,000 
Shipments (rail).......... 9,465,000 5,649,000 
Shipments (truck)...... 8,302,000 10,996,000 
Stocks ............ anciciacateinida 6,855,000 7,613,000 
Unfilled orders ............ 23,446,000 18,526,000 





*Revised to include production-of one plant not 
included in June report. 


The following are average prices of sand- 
lime brick for July: 
Plant price. Delivered 


Hartford, ‘Conti: .............. $16.00 $19.00 
Milwaukee, Wis............... 10.50 13.00 
Minneapolis, Minn........... 10.00 412.75 
Detroit, Miche... 13.60 16.30 
Detroit, Mich..................... 14.40 17.50 
Michigan City, Ind......... Oe Toe 
Jackson, Mich.................. | 72? ire 
Toronto, Ont. .....2.........-.. 13.10 15.60 
Woburn, Mass. ................ 13.96 16.75 
Dayton, Ohio ................ =. renee 
Saginaw, Mich................. 12.00 - 





1(C.L., L.C.L., $26.50. 

Production seems to have been set to keep 
pace with shipments and from the decline in 
the total of unfilled orders, it would appear 
that new orders obtained had fallen off a bit. 
However, the large excess of these unfilled 
orders over stocks on hand indicates that 
the industry is in sound condition. Minne- 
apolis, Minn., territory reports that business 
has been rather quiet in that section. Condi- 
tions around Milwaukee are slightly better 
than last month, one plant reporting large 
shipments and about 75% of capacity pro- 
duction. 

Several new buildings have been built with 
sand-lime brick in Connecticut and Michi- 
gan. The accompanying picture of the Sec- 
ond National Bank building at Saginaw is a 
fine example. The brick in this structure 


Was Iurnished by the Saginaw Brick Co. of 
Saginaw. 1 


‘ There is a report circulating that one of 
nr pg importers of Belgian sand-lime 
TICK at Brookly , ww wr 
se it Brooklyn, N. Y., has been soliciting 

“ts lor German and Holland brick also. 
It is gratif 


ying to note that the end of heavy 
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Second National Bank Bldg., 
Saginaw, Mich. 


importation of sand-lime brick is almost in 
sight. It was expected that importers would 


increase their shipments during the time that . 


remains before the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment’s new marking regulations goes into 
effect. But an examination of steamship 
manifests and charters indicate that they 
have not done so. From recent decisions by 
the Customs authorities with reference to the 
tariff act’s ‘marking regulation, there is good 
reason to believe that the importers will se- 
cure little, if any, modification of. the brick- 
marking order. All of which is very help- 
ful to the domestic producer who has had to 
compete. with a foreign product made with 
cheap labor and. usually entered at Eastern 
ports at a cost which was below production 
cost in this country. 


Canadian Production Increases. in 1925 


Production of sand-lime brick in Canada 
in 1925 totalled 63,869,000, valued at $781,- 
555, as compared with 55,873,000 worth 
$619,946 in 1924, according to a statement 
just issued by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics at Ottawa. Nine plants were in oper- 
ation in 1925, of which seven were in On- 
tario and two in Manitoba; in 1924 there 
were 10 establishments in Ontario, one in 
Manitoba and one in Saskatchewan. 

Capital employed in the sand-lime brick 
industry in 1925 amounted to $960,729 as 

‘ainst $1,346,239 in the previous years; em- 
pioyes number 205 as against 236 in 1924 
and materials used in manufacture cost 
$130,155 in 1925 as compared with a corre- 
sponding figure of $181,260 in 1924. 

The Leaside Brick and Sand Co. are soon 
to replace the plant at Leaside, Ont., which 


was recently destroyed by fire. The new 


plant, it is estimated, will.cost about $70,000. 
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Fire Damages. Hoosac Valley 
Lime Plant 

HE four-kiln plant of the Hoosac Val- 

ley Lime Co. at Adams, Mass., was dam- 
aged to the extent of $15,000 recently when 
fire swept a portion of the structure, putting 
two kilns out of commission and destroying 
a runway over which limestone was hauled 
to the top of the kilns. 

Temporary repairs were started at once 
and it is expected that operations at the 
plant will be delayed only slightly. A new 
steel structure will replace that destroyed 
by the fire. William Flaherty is president 
and general manager of the company.— 
Boston (Mass.) Globe. 


Increased Sales of Barytes and 
Barium Products in 1925 


TATISTICS compiled from reports made 

by domestic producers of barytes to the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce, 
show sales amounting to 228,063 short tons, 
valued at $1,703,097, in 1925—a gain of 16% 
in quantity and 10!4% in value, as compared 
with 1924. While the total value of sales 
increased the average selling value, f.o.b. at 
mine, dropped from $7.85 to $7.47 a short 
ton. 

Missouri was the largest producer, ship- 
ping 44% of the country’s total. output; 
Georgia ranked second, and Tennessee third. 

Crude barytes sold by producers in the 
United States in 1924 and 1925: 





1924 1925 
State— Shorttons Value Shorttons Value 
Georgia...... 71,776 $574,208 65,936 $475,618 
Missouri..... 77,189 604,390 101,056 794,927 
Tennessee.. 39,643 302,873 47,012 345,038 
Oth’r St’t’st 7,724 59,273 14,059 87,514 





196,332 $1,540,744 228,063 $1,703,097 


11924: Alabama, Nevada, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Virginia and Wisconsin; 1925: Arizona, 
Nevada, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia 
and Wisconsin. 


Barium Products 


Sales of ‘barium products, reported by do- 
mestic producers in 1925, amounted to 213,- 
347 short tons, valued at $17,434,378—an  in- 
crease of 29% in quantity and 20% in value 
as compared with sales in 1924. 

Nearly 90% of the ground barytes sold 
was manufactured in Missouri. Seven litho- 
pone plants in the middle Atlantic states and 
four plants in Illinois were operated during 
the year. Figures on barium chemicals in- 
clude only those made directly from barytes 
or from primary salts of barium produced in 
the same plant. 


Barium Products Made in the United 
States from Domestic and Imported 
Crude Ores and Sold in 1924-25 


—1924— 1925 
Short tons Value Shorttons Value 











Ground 


barytes.... 38,296 $784,881 49,674 $1,040,461 


" Lithopone.. 109,469 12,531,397 145,019 15,186,147 


Barium 

chemicals : 

Carbonate 6,058 411,332 4,962 279,346 
Chloride..... 3,859 297,182 } 

Sulphate { 

(blanc fixe) 7,796 464,152 f 13,692 928,424 


Other* ...... 441 41,234 


_, 21924: Hydroxide and sulphide; 1925: Clioride, 
hydroxide, sulphate and sulphide. “3 
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Portland Cement Output in July 


Record Production of 17,121,000 Barrels— 
Shipments and Stock Under Previous Month 


ULY production of portland cement was 
J the greatest for any single month, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce. The figures show that 17,121,- 
000 bbl. were made; this is almost 2% more 
than the preceding month and nearly 10% 
greater than July, 1925. Shipments declined 
over the last month but were still high and 
were 3% greater than the shipments in July, 
1925. Stocks of finished cement decreased 
almost 10% as compared with June, but 
were more than 23% greater than on July 
31, 1925. These statistics, prepared by the 
Division of Mineral Resources and Statistics 
of the Bureau of Mines, are compiled from 
reports for July, 1926, received direct from 
all manufacturing plants except three, for 
which estimates were necessary on account 
of lack of returns. 


Clinker Stocks 


Stocks of clinker, or unground cement, at 
the mills at the end of July, 1926, amounted 
to about 8,490,000 bbl. compared with 10,- 
086,000 bbl. (revised) at the beginning of 
. the month. 

An estimate of the unground clinker by 
months is given below: 

ESTIMATED CLINKER (UNGROUND 

CEMENT) AT THE MILLS AT END 


OF EACH MONTH, 1925 AND 1926, 
IN BARRELS 


Month 1925 1926 
ee 7,017,000 9,074,000 
February .... 8,497,000 10,931,000 
i ..-- 9,962,000 12,284,000 
SS See pion 95731 ;000 12,934,000 
a, 9,053,000 11,649,000 
OS eeeceeen .... 7,937,000 *10,086,000 
LS tenes .... 6,961,000 8,490,000 
August ........... 5,640,000 
September .... 4,561,000 
October ........ 4,086,000 
November .... 5,013,000 
December 6,469,000 








MONTHLY FLUCTUATIONS IN PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS AND STOCKS OF 
FINISHED PORTLAND CEMENT 


1924 925 92 
Sg gZa 252253 


Jan. 
eb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
une 
uly 
ug. 
Sept. 
ct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


gu 


7 





ne 3 o 6 


(A) Stocks of finished portland cement at factories, (B) Production of finished 
portland cement, (C) Shipments of finished portland cement from factories 


Distribution of Cement the states to which cement was shipped dur- 
The following figures show shipments ing the months of May and June, 1925 and 
from portland cement mills distributed among 1926: 


PORTLAND CEMENT SHIPPED FROM MILLS INTO STATES IN MAY AND JUNE, 1925 AND 1926, IN BARRELS* 


























Shipped to— 1925—May—1926 1925—June—1926 Shipped to— 1925—May—1926 1925—June—1926 
Alabama : 185,314 184,774 214,195 315.01 New RS ese 17,141 12,004 18,406 16,222 
Alaska si am 0 2,296 1,284 ae eee 2,028,808 2,223,644 2,090,644 — 2,475,868 
Arizona 32,749 37,717 32,451 46,262 North Carolina ....-..........:cccceccce: 289,056 424,474 324,201 420,248 
Arkansas 87,340 64,713 92,101 Sates  ‘Morth Pabota 2.0.50 5 aia 47,789 58,351 66,089 75,470 
California > M,0BI945 1,065,540 13060;088 <1)9G7924 — QHi0 nace scsec ec cete 1,054,230 1,186,056 1,099,767 1,310,691 
Colorado. .........-....----- - 125,744 119,761 120,818 TOO AST} “ORISNGHA eee 235,096 229,209 225,879 219,946 
Connecticut su, 1993292 209,515 172,564 206,301 Oregon. .............. Mere en 129,048 127,318 134,038 oye 
Delaware 28,892 38,972 37,330 45,642 Pennsylvania 0.0.0.0... 1,482,560 1,613,851 1,869,299 1,697,380 
District of Columbia.................... 103,996 85,961 81,334 BEBIRG GROtio MRIGO: cnt s.cdsecssccscdeaeeteswsen. 0 0 0 2 
Florida 313,846 386,712 348,330 297,204 Rhode Island .....---cccccccccceecce--- 72,914 96,407 89,213 pogo 
Georgia w- 127,545 186,398 129,748 174488 South Carolia 2... ccc 74,198 58,544 85,087 pi 
Hawaii 5,608 13,705 6,108 14,360 South Dakota  ~.........--..-.-on--ccsv- 66,445 61,899 59,120 53,05 
Idaho ....... 28,613 58,044 28,122 =. 163,812 201,130 185,536 206,9) 
Illinois ............. os 1,790,601 1,671,317  15636,329 —1;BS4j806. “TeKas <.-...n...nescececncseasnscesseessansoeenee 373,605 431,778 411,795 447,231 
Indiana SEDA36 «=—«-- SAGGBD «= GETBUD = GBS, TES TGR nnn ececcnccnceseceneememeeeee 41,447 31,753 37,733 yey 
lowa  ........--- + 346,484 317,323 310,558 a eee 24,178 28,202 26,975 ees 
Kansas oe 242,880 = 259,208 9 =. 233,522 «= 247,335) — Virgimign n...consansscsccccccnssesseccccconnoes 154,167 196,368 172,760 2) fae 
Kentucky 195,351 185,751 231,491 176,187 Washington .................0.. <n OSs739 212,259 328,589 poe 
Louisiana 99,402 96,519 100,016 106,338 West Virginia ..... .- 140,992 217,387 161,484 pee 
Maine ............. 38,435 51,441 43,541 66,264 «= Wiscomsin -.....--.ececeecssssssssssesseeeee 507,654 537,441 569,687 OP Ava 
Maryland 231,935 279,126 249,105 244,763 Wyoming ....... he ola te 32,466 17,558 31,290 004 
Massachusetts 350,620 SGQ079 Ans Pecitied —oacteccscccscssiaccccsscesccesens 8,023 69,750 — 
Michigan 1,264,462 1,469,758 “77.417.489 19,038,145 
Minnesota .... 409,235 526,695 16,659,016 17,874,866 17,417,489 19, gtr 
Mississippi 66,012 73,345 Foreign countries ....................--+ 75,984 76,134 83,511 Aah 
= eee 583,561 631,184 ei ee 

ontana ...... 28,904 23,114 otal shipped from 
Nebraska 181,516 187,780 ovals. orga 16,735,000 17,951,000 17,501,000 $19,113.00 
Nevada 10,784 9,895 *Includes estimated distribution of shipments from three plants im 
New Hampshire  ....................-..0.. 36,814 46,559 40,837 48,285 and June, 1926, and from four plants in May and June, 1925. 


New Jersey cccceeccccsscccsseccsmeenee 721,605 770,730 737,572 773,450 tRevised. 
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PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS AND STOCKS OF FINISHED PORTLAND CEMENT, BY 








MONTHS, IN 1925 AND 1926, IN BARRELS 







































































Production Shipments——— Stocks at end of month 
Month 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 
January 8,856,000 7,887,000 5,162,000 5,672,000 17,656,000 20,582,000 
February . 8,255,000 7,731,000 6,015,000 5,820,000 19,689,000 22,384,000 
7 2S EEE See 11,034,000 10,355,000 10,279,000 9,539,000 20,469,000 23,200,000 
First quarter..........-- 28,145,000 25,973,000 21,456,000 TEGSEMES ns 
13,807,000 12,401,000 14,394,000 12,961,000 19,877,000 22,640,000 
. 15,503,000 16,472,000 16,735,000 17,951,000 18,440,000 21,173,000 
15,387,000 16,827,000 17,501,000 *19,113,000 16,409,000 *18,900,000 
44,697,000 45,700,000 48,630,000 SGQGROUG © ccc | Anceee 
July ceeeecencosseeessesseostensees 15,641,000 17,121,000 18,131,000 18,767,000 13,896,000 17,254,000 
‘August Lpaiecnaphcaeateetaone hha ne lle i A | Si renencennen eo eee ae 
September anceessnnnsscoe ae ke Sana 
Third quarter ........ Teen) © eee SEE) cosmetics) i ieeecomeee eects 
GREE <..<--<nce0an-nsnononem OS A ee pt. Ul: eereneneeeee cee PN ee 
November _ .....-..-.-----+++ renee 1 Gi eserves OR eee 
1 ee rn bh kA apemarescnnrenree 6,917,000 TESAF0O tee 
Fourth quarter ...... Ck | | re eee SROIGONE © “wlwiwiie, pieced - seeeeee 
UGE ZUS0C0 | dh scctisecscecenns 156,724,000 


*Revised. 


PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS AND STOCKS OF FINISHED PORTLAND CEMENT, BY 


DISTRICTS IN JULY, 1925 AND 1926, AND STOCKS IN JUNE, 1926, 


IN BARRELS 





Stocks 
at end 
Production Shipments Stocks at end of of June, 
Commercial district 1925—July—1926 1925—July—1926 1925—July—1926 1926* 
E’n Penn., N. J. & Md. 3,703,000 3,935,000 4,564,000 4,215.000 2,460,000 3,687,000 3,967,000 
MO RENE Scaceecenccsceccusss 838,000 911,000 1,045,000 1,146,000 757,000 992,000 1,227,000 
Ohio, W’n Penn. & 
| Oh ee 1,618,000 1,797,000 = 1,754.000 2,006,000 1,612,000 2,017,000 2,226,000 
MND cores secsicatsenacess 1,223,000 1,506,000 1,322,000 1,681,000 967,000 1,588,000 1,734,000 
Wis., Ill., Ind. & Ky. 2,249,000 2,453,000 2,743,000 3,018,000 2,611,000 2,400,000 2,964,000 
Va., Tenn., Ala. & Ga. 1,230,000 1,445,000 1,375,000 1,420,000 264,000 1,150,000 1,125,000 
E’n Mo., Ia., Minn. & 
i eee 1,444,000 1,602,000 1,846,000 1,756,000 2,399,000 2,263,000 2,417,000 
W’n Mo., Neb., Kans 
Rees 1,110,000 1,067,000 1,187,000 1,160,000 1,529,000 1,361,000 1,454,000 
Texas ...... 454,000 459,000 463,000 464,000 232,000 472,000 478,000 
eee 1,122,000 1,302,000 1,139,000 1,276,000 435,000 528,000 502,000 
RO: Ge UPA a cc cscccsccsins 246,000 } 208,000 } 382,000 } 
Ore, Wash. & $+ 644,000 $ 625,000 + 826,000 806,000 
____ cS ae 404,000 J 485,000 J 248,000 J 
Revieed 15,641,000 17,121,000 18,131,000 18,767,000 13,896,000 17,254,000 18,900,000 
evised. 









































IMPORTS OF HYDRAULIC CEMENT BY 
COUNTRIES AND BY DISTRICTS, 
IN JUNE, 1926 
District into 
Imported from whichimported Barrels Value 
f Florida. ................ 5,051 $ 19.255 
| Los Angeles........ 4,629 6.354 
| Maine & N. H... 6,308 17.990 
| Massachusetts...... 84,203 132,874 
| Mobile ................ 10,974 16.734 
: | New Orleans...... 29,799 41,720 
. Belgium........... {New York.......... 185 824 
{ fi... ae 5,832 7,901 
| Philadelphia.. 41,839 67,139 
| Porto Rico.......... 8,620 18,675 
| San Francisco.... 7,602 9,694 
| South Carolina.. 3,003 4,506 
| Washington ........ 27,167 44,451 
) 
W) jc. SR 235,212 $374.117 
8 
“ Canada... { Florida ................ 57,722 $ 54,285 
7 Maine & N. 71 273 
16 
62 WOU isos 57,793 $ 54,558 
87 
0 Denmark and N 
2 Farce Islands fassachusetts...... 22,085 $ 30,979 
. Finland... Rochester ........ 1,197 $ 2,309 
~ d { Massachusetts...... 2472 $ 2,525 
33 France........ Pe — Beiceds 953 1,893 
| New York:......... 614 734 
se {San Francisco... 596 1,680 
a8 Potatoes. 4,635 $ 6,832 
134 " 
+ Germany... -- New Orleans...... 2,621 $ 2,467 
= Hawaii... 9,496 $ 18,512 
355 United { Massachus 
B55 , { Mas etts...... 1,281 3,244 
: Kingdom.. 1 New Orleans...... 208 , 472 
- (New York.......... 1,042 2,254 
fay WOU ied 2,531 $ 5,970 
Grand total....335,570 $495,744 








EXPORTS AND IMPORTS* 
EXPORTS OF HYDRAULIC CEMENT BY 
COUNTRIES, IN JUNE, 1926 








Exported to Barrels Value 
eee 2,666 $ 10,560 
Central America 1,537 4,914 

ga Ae 9,976 23,868 
Other West Indies....... 4,624 10,473 
: eae 16,600 52,678 
South America vac icnnccdecea 121,552 
CPGTIEP  GORNTNETIOG ssn cscccescsccace 5,286 24,769 

80,684 248,814 


DOMESTIC HYDRAULIC CEMENT 








SHIPPED TO ALASKA, HAWAII 
AND PORTO RICO IN JUNE, 1926* 
Barrels Value 
PO of var sdahcgdncus gowoiznaeictaget 1,768 $ 5,753 
28,398 
9,048 
16,546 $43,199 


*Compiled from the records of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce and subject to 
revision. 
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A Menace to the Portland 


Cement Industry 

An Editorial in “Roads and Streets” 

F protection of home industries is to re- 

main a national policy, the time has ar- 
rived to increase the tariff on portland ce- 
ment, for during the first quarter of this 
year nearly $2,000,000 of cement was im- 
ported. This is about double the importation 
during the first quarter of 1925. The rapid 
increase clearly indicates the seriousness of 
the situation. 

Foreign cement sells at Atlantic coast 
points at 40 to 60 cents a barrel below the 
price of domestic cement. About 75% of 
the cement comes from Belgium and 20% 
from Denmark and Faroe Islands. Curi- 
ously enough, much of it is brought in U. S. 
Shipping Board vessels. Thus a “merchant 
marine,” built to extend American commerce 
abroad, is being used, in this instance, to 
cripple American industries at home. 

The present producing capacity of Amer- 
ican cement mills is about 200,000,000 bbl. 
annually, and it will be only a few months 
before this is increased to about 210,000,000 
bbl. Last year (1925) was the greatest year 
for cement consumption. About 158,000,000 
bbl. were marketed, or less than 80% of the 
then capacity of the mills. 

The investment in the American cement 
industry is conservatively estimated at half 
a billion dollars. This vast industry has 
been built up largely as a result of the edu- 
cational work carried on for many years 
by the cement manufacturers who are asso- 
ciated in an educational research enterprise 
known as the Portland Cement Association. 
If foreign producers are allowed the benefit 
from this educational work, it will be at the 
expense of American cement manufacturers 
and their employes. 

Although a score of cement mills are oper- 
ating within a few miles of Philadelphia, in 
the celebrated Lehigh district, we under- 
stand that not a single barrel of domestic 
cement is being used on the several million 
dollars’ worth of street work now in prog- 
ress in Philadelphia. Such instances make 
it clear that the importation of cement has 
already reached serious proportions. 

We need not dwell on the irresponsibility 
of foreign cement manufacturers as to their 
product. Nor on the risks that exist in 
cement structures, where the cement lacks 
the proper strength. These are minor de- 
tails compared with the very grave matter 
of injury to a great American industry. 


CEMENT, BY MONTHS. IN 1925 AND 1926 











Exports Imports 
1925 1926 1925 1926 
Month Barrels Value’ Barrels Value Barrels Value Barrels Value 
January 71,596 $207,547 72,939 $216,431 231,258 $ 364,196 360,580 $576,717 
February 56,249 181,356 73,975 220,706 119,077 206,308 314,118 527,948 
| 65,248 200,410 69,080 205,647 218,048 337,039 493,241 812,968 
April ...... 89,508 263,831 96,296 284,772 197,686 280,826 257,302 398,114 
| _. Fe RERER ERE aeeke ee 85,385 250,845 78,601 224,365 186,897 286,959 223,130 337,031 
es 71,343 217,889 980,684 248,814 254,937 409,539 335,578 495,744 
(OO 96,141 296,543 _ ......... 335,118 499,602 
I ek Secs nkeas 103,961 yk ee 379,847 611,551 
Sentembier .................... 102,649 285,225 ........... 513,252 789,121 
GIN asc enacerniedsessicinss 73,369 228,467 ........... 535,050 824,268 
IRGENEEES cocci eee 101,825 y, ©) 388,604 678,518 
fn SS geerice patomiarerren 100,323 296,900 _.......... 295,543 526,001 








1,019,597 $3,003,128 


EEN Revco 3,655,317 $5,813,928 scarstelseiae 
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Breaking ground for new Dewey Portland plant at Davenport, Iowa. In picture, 
left to right, are R. J. Eustace, industrial commissioner; William Norton, resi- 
dent engineer of the J. C. Buckbee Co. of Chicago; George T. Baker; Don T. 


Tyler; William Saylor, and J. Rueffer, assistant engineers 


Break Ground for New Plant 


ITH the turning of the first shovel of 
earth by G. T. Baker, president of the 
Davenport Industrial Commission, the work 
on the new portland cement plant being built 
at Davenport, Iowa, by the Dewey Portland 
Cement Co., Kansas City, Mo., was formally 
_ begun. The first structure to be erected will 
be the office and restaurant building and 
this and others will be of cement products. 
Railroad tracks from the Rock Island rail- 
road are already in place and on sidings 
there are many carloads of such materials 
that are necessary. A steam shovel is at 
work excavating for the intake from the 
river. The Priester Construction Co., Dav- 
enport, Iowa, have the contract for the 
construction and the plant and all engineer- 
ing work will be carried on by the J. C. 
Buckbee Co., Chicago, III. 
The Dewey Portland Cement Co. owns 
and operates a large plant at Dewey, Okla. 
F. E. Tyler is president of the company ; 
H. F. Tyler is vice-president; A. L. Frank, 
vice-president and sales manager; W. E. 
Tyler, treasurer, and R. W. Moore, secre- 
tary. Offices are at Kansas City, Mo. 
Superior Cuts Production 
CCORDING to a report in the Seattle 
(Wash.) Times, the Superior Portland 
Cement Co., Inc., has curtailed production 
of, cement at their Concrete, Wash., filant. 
Am .announcement made by the company 
gives ‘several causes, chiefly competition with 
foreign cement, for diminishing production 
aé.a time when it is, usually at its highest. 
Although the Superior company’s plant 
has never operated continuously throughout 
any full year, it has not before the present 
time reduced operations during July and 
August, John C. Eden, president of the com- 


pany, said. The chief causes entering into 
the present situation, Mr. Eden said, are a 
greater cement plant capacity in the state 
of Washington than present requirements 
warrant, the importation of cheap foreign- 
made cement from Belgium and other coun- 
tries, brought in virtually as ballast, and 
the completion of large works which a year 
ago required immense quantities of cement. 
Continuing, Mr. Eden said: 

“Our stock of cement on hand at this time 
is the largest that we have ever had, and 
we feel that we can adequately serve our 
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customers by running at only part capacity, 

“During 1925 and 1926 the Superior com. 
pany increased the capacity of its plant to 
such degree that it alone could supply al] 
the cement requirements of western Wash- 
ington if it should receive all the business 
offered. Such a condition is impossible, for 
there is another local cement plant with 
nearly as large a capacity as our own, and 
California and Oregon cement manufactur- 
ers ship into this state extensively. 

“We also lose a large part of possible 
cement business through transportation of 
the foreign product. Much of this latter 
comes here as ballast, and its price is low 
also because of low wages in Europe and 
differential in exchange. This means it can 
be sold for less than our local product, for 
we pay the American scale of wages and 
must meet rail freight rates that represent 
as much money for a single hundred miles 
as the cost of bringing cement all the way 
from Europe by water. 

“The cement consumption in this state for 
the year 1926 will be approximately the same 
as the average for the past five years, ap- 
proximating 2,000,000 bbl. The four cement 
plants now operating in this state have an 
annual capacity of more than 3,500,000 bbl.” 


Luncheon Right Under Kilns 


N the issue of Rock Propucts for July 10, 

editorial commendation was given to the 
“open door” policy of the International Ce- 
ment Corporation, leading the management 
to welcome visitors at any of the plants. 

On occasions when groups of visitors are 
entertained, and their coming is known in 
advance, a buffet luncheon is served right in 
the mill, emphasizing the cleanliness and 
freedom from dust. 








Entertaining visitors at luncheon under kilns 
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Transfer of Dixie Stock Com- 
pletes Cement Merger 
CCORDING to announcements in vari- 
Ax newspapers, Richard Hardy, presi- 
dent of the Dixie Portland Cement Co., has 
turned over 75% of that company’s stock to 
the committee in charge of the merger of the 
Dixie company with a number of other port- 
land cement companies of the East. The 
purchase of the Dixie company’s plant would 
be effective as of October, 1926, it is stated. 
The price is given at $8,000,000 and holders 
of the company’s common stock, it is said, 
would get $280 a share for their holdings, 
or, if they desire, part cash and the remain- 
der in stock of the new corporation. 


The names of these companies have been 
withheld but it is currently reported that 
they are the Dexter Portland Cement Co., 
Pennsylvania Portland Cement Co. and the 
Clinchfield Portland Cement Co. The stock 
transfer, it is said, completes the merger of 
these four companies which produce about 
10,000,000 bbl. per year and involve a capi- 
tal of about $40,000,000. 

A newspaper report containing confirma- 
tion of the merger by John A. Miller, presi- 
dent of the Dexter company, was published 
in Rock Propucts’ July 24 issue. At that 
time it was said that Mr. Miller would head 
the new company, which was to be called 
the Pennsylvania Cement Co. The report 
contains details of the proposed bond issue 
and other matters concerning the finances of 
the new corporation. According to later re- 
ports, Richard Hardy is to take charge of 
the combined companies. 


Decade of Cement Research 


at Lewis Institute 
EADERS in the cement industry and re- 
search scientists who have contributed 
largely to the improvements of portland ce- 
ment and concrete were present at a recent 
luncheon at the Mid-day Club, Chicago, III. 
The meeting marked the tenth anniversary 
of the establishment of the Portland Cement 
Association’s research laboratory at Lewis 
Institute, Chicago. 

Prof. Duff A. Abrams, director of the 
laboratory, speaking at the luncheon, said: 
“The manufacturer cannot go to others for 
knowledge of his business. His practices 
must be based upon scientific knowledge. 
Although cement and concrete are older than 
the Christian era, more fundamental knowl- 
edge concerning the use of concrete has been 
gained in the last 10 years through research 
in this and other laboratories than during 
all the previous centuries.” 

Professor Abrams enumerated among the 
accomplishments of the laboratory the estab- 
lishment of the correct ratio of water and 
cement for the manufacture of concrete, the 
the colorimetric test for im- 
sands and the discovery of proper 
Concrete curing methods, and studies in the 
time required for mixing and the effects of 
mixtures on concrete. He 


Institution of 
Purities in 


Various ; ; 
ad said 
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that the Chicago laboratory had become 
world-famous for its work and that it was 
visited by scientists from every country in 
the civilized world. 


Another Georgia Cement Mill? 
REAT interest is being manifested in 
Washington county, Georgia, over 
the survey of certain lands near Sanders 
ville by one of the largest cement com- 
panies in the country. Samples of rock 
recently shipped to chemists show this 
rock contains a very high grade of cement 
and it is said the supply is almost inex- 
haustible. While no definite information 
has been given out by engineers in charge 
of the survey, it is understood that the 
company plans to establish a plant two 
miles from this city for the manufacture 
of cement on a large scale. The plant 
will be located about one-half mile from 
the main line of the Georgia and Florida 
railroad— Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle. 


Increased Production of Mica 
in 1925 


HE total quantity of uncut mica sold by 

producers in the United States in 1925, 
as reported by the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, was 10,592 short tons, 
valued at $495,499. Of this quantity 897 tons 
(1,793,865 pounds), valued at $321,962, was 
sheet.mica; the rest was scrap mica. 

The production was made by 12 states, 
North Carolina, New Hampshire, South Da- 
kota, New Mexico, Virginia, South 
lina, 


Caro- 
Connecticut, Colorado, Ala- 
bama, Maine and Nevada, named in order of 
total quantity from greatest to least. 


Georgia, 


Domestic Uncut Mica Sold by Producers 
in the United States in 1924 








and 1925 
Sheet mica Scrap mica 
Pounds Value Short tons Value 
North Carolina: 
‘. / . 597,385 $108,656 3,212 $59,620 
|S 592,478 105,376 5,095 74,818 
New Hampshire: 
er 744,133 88,737 492 9,498 
DO soscccs 1,120,857 198,858 1,953 47,525 
Other States* 
1924 ‘ 119,379 14,642 1,005 18,124 
aeons 80,530 17,728 2,647 51,194 
Total, 1924..1,460,897 212,035 4,709 87,242 
1925..1,793,865 321,962 9,695 173,537 
*1924: Alabama, Colorado, Connecticut, Geor- 


gia, New Mexico, South Carolina, South Dakota 
and Virginia; 1925: Alabama, Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Georgia, Maine, Nevada, New Mexico, South 
Carolina, South Dakota and Virginia. 

The total sales of uncut sheet mica in 1925 
showed an increase of 23% in quantity and 
52% in value; as'compared with 1924: The 
total quantity of scrap mica sold was more 
than twice that of 1924, and the value was 
nearly twice as much. 

The average value per pound of sheet mica 
sold in the United States in 1925 was about 
18 c. and the average value of scrap mica a 
short ton was about ‘$18. 

The imports of mica for consumption were 
4,901,308 pounds, valued at $1,798,827. Cor- 
responding figures for 1924 were 5,801,151 
pounds, va‘ued at $2,326 906. 
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Newaygo Portland Offers to Buy 
Michigan State Cement Plant 
A‘ offer to purchase the state cement 

plant at Chelsea, Mich., for $700,000 
for the land, buildings and equipment and 
the inventory price for material and cement 
was submitted to the state administrative 
board recently by J. B. John, president of 
the Newaygo, Portland Cement Co., Ne- 
waygo, Mich. The proposal was referred to 
the state prison commission for a recom- 
mendation. The plant was purchased by the 
state, minus improvements and supplies, for 
$500,000. (See Rock Propucts, August 22, 
1925, and January 23, 1926, for details in 
connection with the purchase. ) 

According to an inventory submitted to 
the board by Henry Croll, Jr., state budget 
director, the materials and so forth inventory 
at $388,747. If the offer is accepted the 
Newaygo company would, on this basis, pay 
approximately $1,000,000 for the plant. The 
state figures the plant and the buildings are 
worth $747,000. On the other hand a profit 
of $368,000 is claimed in the two and one- 
half years in which the plant has been op- 
erated by the state. Thus if a $47,000 loss 
is taken on the estimated worth of the plant, 
buildings and equipment, the state still would 
have a net profit of $316,000 on the deal, 
Croll claimed. 

Quick assets, such as cash on hand and 
receivables, which would not be transferred 
to the Newaygo company on the event of the 
deal goes through, make up the $316,000 
Croll estimates the state would profit. 

Indications were the prison commission 
will recommend the plant be retained by the 
state—Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press. 


American Lime and Stone 
Company's Warehouse 
Burns 

HE main warehouse of the American 

Lime and Stone Co., Bellefonte, Penn., 
was burned to the ground during a recent 
fire. The loss is set at between $15,000 and 
$18,000. 

The fire, which was of unknown origin, 
started in the northwest corner of the large 
frame structure, and rapidly spread through 
the building. Both of the city fire com- 
panies were on hand promptly, but were 
greatly handicapped by the fact that con- 
tents of the warehouse were extremely dan- 
gerous to get close to. A large number of 
dynamite caps were stored in the building 
and exploded, and shortly after the arrival 
of the fire companies there was a great ex- 
plosion in the interior of the flaming build- 
ing. -After the water was turned on the 
blaze it struck a quantity of carbide stored 
on-the second floor and generated gas which 
added fuel to the flames. Several feet under 
the ground below the. building was a large 
gasoline storage tank, upon which the fire- 
men concentrated their efforts, and due to 
their work this escaped destruction, . and 
probably saved much adjoining property— 


Lock Haven (Penn.) Express. 
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Crushed Stone Association Selects 
Detroit for Convention 


OLLOWING the precedent established in 
1925, the semi-annual meeting of the 
board of directors of the National Crushed 
Stone Association was held at the Ambassa- 
dor Hotel, Atlantic City, un Friday, July 39. 
The meeting was exceedingly well at- 
tended, 25 being present from Canada, Texas 
and California, as well as from Wisconsin, 
Tennessee and states east of the Mississippi 
River. 


The meeting was officially called to order 
at 10:15 a.m. with Chairman Graves presid- 
ing. 

The first matter of importance to come be- 
fore the meeting was whether or not the 
association should establish a research asso- 
ciate at the U. S. Bureau of Standards, such 
associate to engage in research investigation 
jointly outlined by the Bureau of Standards 
and the Bureau of Engineering of the Na- 
tional Crushed Stone Association. The re- 
sults would be written up in the form of a 
report by the research associate. This re- 
port would then be reviewed by the editorial 
committee of the Bureau of Standards and 
if agreeable to them would finally be pub- 
lished as an official bulletin of the Bureau 
of Standards. The board enthusiastically 
. approved this proposition and referred it to 
the executive committee with power to act 
when they felt it financially feasible to do so. 


The question of establishing a testing lab- 
oratory in conjunction with the bureau of 
engineering of the association was then 
placed before the meeting. This was thor- 
oughly discussed and it was finally decided 
“that it is the sense of this meeting that we 
should bear in mind the ultimate establish- 
ment of a testing laboratory when the 
finances of the association are such as to 
warrant this action.” 


The matter of placing the finances of the 
association on a firmer foundation was dis- 
cussed and finally referred to the executive 
committee for a more detailed study, the re- 
sults of which are to be reported back to the 
board at its next regular meeting. 


Ways and means for increasing member- 
ship in the association were considered, final 
action being left to the discretion of the 
president. 

It was proposed that the president, direc- 
tor of the bureau of engineering, secretary 
and such members of the board as could 
spare the time make a trip through the west 
for the purpose of meeting with and organiz- 
ing crushed stone producers in the states 
west of the Mississippi river and to visit 
the capitals of these states for the purpose 
of effecting a more sympathetic understand- 
ing of the problems of mutual interest to the 
crushed stone producers and state highway 
departments. 

(t was felt by those present that a trip of 


this nature would be very desirable and do 
much to stimulate interest and gain new 
members throughout the western territory. 
The matter was referred to the executive 
committee with power to act. 

The selection of the 1927 convention city 


Otho M. Graves, 
President N. C. S. A. 


next occupied the attention of the meeting 
and after carefully considering the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the numerous 
suggested cities, it was decided to hold the 
1927 convention at Detroit, Michigan, on 
January 17, 18, 19 and 20. 


The Era of Competitive 


Materials 

ROM now on a new kind of competition 

is going to manifest itself more and 
more. The building material manufacturing 
interests of the United States are not laying 
out $30,000,000 for promotional and educa- 
tional development of their particular indus- 
tries without providing for carrying the fight 
right to the site of the customer’s building 
operation. A partial list of appropriations is 
going to be: 
American Face Brick Association..$ 200,000 





Associated Tile Manufacturers........ 75,000 
Common Brick Manufacturers’ 

UGB OCIA TIGR osetia 50,000 
Portland Cement Association.......... 400,000 
Hollow Building Tile Association.. 50,000 
Indiana Limestone Quarrymens’ 

PRGCSOCEA NOIR gecko ott toe 75,000 
National Lumber Association (5- 

year campaign) 5,000,000 
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Merle Thorpe, editor of one of the lead- 
ing magazines in the lumber industry, says 
that if the individual firms in the basic 
building material industry making large ap- 
propriations for the new competition, were 
to be included in the list, it would total $30,- 
000,000. 


The great significance in the foregoing 
abbreviated list of industries planning to 
meet the eventualities of the years overlap- 
ping the forthcoming presidential campaign 
months, as seen by the foresighted business 
men of New York and vicinity, is that it 
marks the beginning of the long-expected 
readjustment period. 


In other words, orders in the building busi- 
ness from now on will be sought for and 
fought for. The buyer is going to have his 
market back and he has got to be sold. 


The appropriation of large sums of indus- 
trial funds for the express purpose of reach- 
ing out for that business that heretofore has 
been handed to preferred sellers in consider- 
ation of getting service or even ordinary 
facilities, means simply that the building ma- 
terial manufacturers have decided that the 
best way to keep their plants as busy as they 
have been since the war is to complete the 
sales cycle.—Allen E. Beals in Dow Daily 
Building Reports. 


Making Lump Rock in a 
Limestone Mine 
NDERGROUND mining of limestone is 


becoming more common daily and it 
would be more used perhaps if it were not 
that it makes more fines than open quarry- 
ing. Ralph W. Smith, superintendent of the 
Peerless White Lime Co., St. Genevieve, 
Mo., has made a study of limestone mining 
to find the method which produces the least 
fines, and gives the result of his study in the 
May 29 issue of Engineering and Mining 
Journal-Press. 

Mr. Smith finds the kind of explosive used 
to be the most important factor and says 
that slow ammonia dynamite is the best ex- 
plosive. Black powder does not break out 
the holes well enough while 25% gelatine 
breaks the stone too small. Ammonia 
dynamite appears to be just right in speed 
and strength. Thirty-five per cent gelatine 
was altogether too fast. 

Where a little more strength than could 
be given with ammonia dynamite was needed 
one or two sticks of gelatine were tamped 
down. Light holes are left with air spacing 
to prevent throwing of the rock. 

Plenty of moist stemming is used in the 
holes and it is made of two-thirds damp red 
clay and one-third pulverized limestone. The 
drying out of the clay was found to increase 
the amount of fines. The stemming mixture 


is kept moist enough to form a ball when 
squeezed in the hand. 

Blasts are fired while the men are in the 
mine and a red flare is used as 4 safety 
signal. 
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Universal Gypsum Combines 


With Palmer Lime 


HE Universal Gypsum Co. of Chicago 

announces that it has completed its mer- 
ger with the Palmer Lime and Cement Co. 
of New York, the new concern to be known 
as the Universal Gypsum and Lime Co. 

The addition to the present board of di- 
rectors of the Universal Gypsum Co. will 
be: J. N. Babcock, vice-president, Equitable 
Trust Bank of New York; Carleton Palmer, 
president, the Squibbs Chemical Co., New 
York; Lowell M. Palmer, Jr., president, 
Palmer Lime and Cement Co., New York; 
C. G. King, general manager, Palmer Lime 
and Cement Co., York, Penn. 

The company’s offices are located at Chi- 
cago Ill, New York, N. Y., Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, Atlanta, Ga., and Kansas City, Mo. 

Gypsum mills are located at Akron and 
Batavia, N. Y., Fort Dodge, Iowa, and Ro- 
tan, Texas. Lime plants are at York, Penn., 
and Oranda, Va. 

The merger puts the new corporation in 
possession of one of the most active and 
progressive lime plants in the United States, 
that of the Palmer Lime and Cement Co. at 
York, Penn. It was fully described in the 
December 9, 1923, issue of Rock Propucts. 
It consists of several distinct units: A dry- 
ing, crushing and pulverizing plant for mak- 
ing ground limestone, a battery of 10 special 
Keystone kilns, a rotary kiln, two of the 
largest shaft kilns ever constructed, a lime 
hydrating plant which is one of the largest 
in the country, a lime storage plant and a 
plant for making chemically pure precipi- 
tated calcium carbonate. The Oranda, Va., 
lime plant was described briefly in the 
April 5, 1924, issue of Rock Propucts. 

The Universal Gypsum Co. is a very large 
Producer of gypsum and gypsum products. 
One of the newest plants of this company is 
Situated at Rotan, Texas, where gypsite is 
used aS a raw material. Four 12-ft. kettles 
talcine this, producing about 1200 tons per 
month of finished plaster, The new product 

Insulex” is made at this plant. It was de- 


scribed in the March 6, 1926, issue of Rock 
Propucts 


The Akron, N. Y,, plant of this company 


Manufactures “Gypsolite” wall board from 
— rock. This was one of the notable 
Plants of 1925 and was described briefly in 


a review of the gypsum industry in the 
Annual Review number of that year. The 
same brand of wall board is also made at 
the Rotan plant. 

It is announced by the company that a new 
plant, one of the largest and most modern 
gypsum operations in the United States, will 
be erected in the heart of Greater New York 
on the water front. This plant will cover 
an area of approximately eight acres, and 
will be accessible to the New York market 
through Newtown creek, a tributary to the 
East river, through the Long Island rail- 
road and all trunk lines in New York City 
proper, including the New Haven railroad 
over. Hell Gate bridge. As soon as com- 
pleted this plant will turn out all the prod- 
ucts manufactured at a first-class gypsum 
operation, including Insulex, wallboard, 
sheathing, neat plaster, sanded plaster, gyp- 
sum blocks, etc. It will therefore be pos- 
sible to ship all gypsum and lime products 
from this plant in straight or mixed car- 
loads. 

The financial details of the merger, ac- 
cording to the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce, have not yet been quite completed. 

Purchase of the Palmer company involved 
an exchange of stock and after the proposed 
financing the Universal Gypsum and Lime 
Co. will have a capitalization of $2,000,000 
first mortgage 6% bonds, $4,000,000 of 7% 


York, Penn., lime plant of the Palmer Lime and Cement Co. 
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W. E. Shearer, president, Universal 
Gypsum Co. 


preferred stock and 222,500 shares of no par 
value common stock. 

The combined companies last year did a 
gross business of $4,687,951. The Palmer 
company has $3,500,000 assets and the new 
company, it is said, will have $10,000,000. 





Canadian Phosphate in 1925 


HE production of rock phosphate in Can- 

ada during 1925 amounted to 41 short 
tons, valued at $689, according to a report 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Canadian importations, consisting almost 
entirely of Florida phosphate, totaled 14,002 
short tons, valued at $62,107, in 1925, and 
11,668 tons, valued at $56,965, in 1924. 


Correction 
T was stated in the August 7 issue that 
Fred E. Hall of the T. J. Hall Co. of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, was to be chairman of the 
1927 convention of the National Sand and 
Gravel Association. This should have read, 


“chairman of the convention committee.” 
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Mantua Company Launches 


New Dredge 
NEW dredge, the “City of Mantua,” 
was launched recently by the Mantua 
Sand and Gravel Co., Mantua, Ohio. The 
boat will be used for dredging sand from 
the bottom of a pond located west of 
Mantua. 

The boat is 20x40 ft., constructed of 
heavy timber, and when fully equipped will 
weigh about 40 tons. It will carry a 25-hp. 
electric motor and 12-in. suction pump, ca- 
prble of loading 30 or 40 carloads a day, 
and will be operated by about five men. Pon- 
toons will be constructed to carry the 12-in. 
pipeline which will have rubber joints so 
that it may be moved to any position on the 
pond. It will carry a stream of 15% sand 
and 85% water to the wash house, about a 
quarter of a mile away, near the railroad. 


Ohio Company Purchases 


Gravel Reserves 
HE Ohio River Gravel Co., Parkersburg, 
W. Va., has purchased Wheeling’s Coney 
Island, situated in the Ohio river north of 
Martins Ferry, W. Va. Dredges have been 
put to work reclaiming sand and gravel from 
the southern point of the island. 

The company has purchased several other 
small islands in anticipation of a possible 
federal tax on materials obtained from the 
river bed. By these purchases the company 
is assured of a source of supply for a num- 
ber of years without the payment of any 
dredging taxes.—East Liverpool (Ohio) Re- 
view, 


World’s Largest Mixed Concrete 
Plant at Pittsburgh 


HAT is said to be the largest ready-mix 

concrete plant in the world was recently 
put into operation at Pittsburgh, Penn. The 
new plant, the property of the Ready Mixed 
Concrete Co., was erected at a cost of over 
$100,000 and has a maximum output of 100 
cu. yd. of concrete per hour. 

The main unit is built of reinforced con- 
crete and contains a mixer with a capacity 
of 3 yd. every two minutes. Above the 
mixer is the operating room containing the 
measuring devices in which the sand, gravel, 
cement and water are proportioned either by 
weight or volume before passing into the 
mixer. Over the operating platform are the 
storage bins holding 200 tons of gravel, 100 
tons ‘ef- sand“ and two carloads of bulk 
cement. 

In addition to this plant there is an emer- 
gency unit of 1 cu. yd. capacity, the com- 
bined plants giving a maximum output of 
1000 cu. yd. of ready mixed concrete every 
10 hours. 

The Ready Mixed Concrete Co. also mixes 
ready mixed lime mortar. To transport: the 
mixed concrete the company has just placed 
in operation a fleet of 10 especially designed 
trucks. 


“ Washington and Wyoming 
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The Ready Mixed Concrete Co. was or- 
ganized about a year ago by Edward N. 
Jones, former superintendent of police of 
Pittsburgh. The officers of the company, 
in addition to Mr. Jones, president and gen- 
eral manager, are Herbert Sander, treasurer ; 
Maurice Vilsack, secretary. The directors 
are the above and Charles A. Finley, John 
Swan, Miles Bryan and Harry Kleinhans.— 
Pittsburgh (Penn.) Post. 


Ask Receiver for Lime Company 


USINESS men of Corydon, Ind., who 

financed the Railroaders’ Lime Co. when 
it started operation at the old McGrain 
quarry near ‘Corydon, have decided to ask 
the court for the appointment of a receiver 
for the company. 

This company is a subsidiary of the Rail- 
roaders’ Gas Co., which was recently placed 
in the hands of receivers since which time 
operations have been suspended at the 
quarry. 

By having a receiver appointed and by 
securing the services of a competent super- 
intendent it is thought that the quarry may 
be operated profitably to furnish stone for 
projected road improvements in the locality. 
The lime business has not been developed, 
the company having confined its operations 
principally to producing crushed stone for 
highway work. 


C. N. Conner Appointed by 
Highway Research Board 
NNOUNCEMENT is made by Charles 
M. Upham, director, Highway Research 

Board of the National Research Council, 
that C. N. Conner, formerly state construc- 
tion engineer, North Carolina Highway 
Commission, and more recently chief engi- 
neer, Mexican National Highway Commis- 
sion, has been designated chairman of the 
earth roads investigation being conducted 
under the auspices of the Highway Research 
Board. Mr. Conner will give full time to 
this work, continuing the investigation of in- 
termediate type road treatments and expeti- 
ments from the preliminary stages throug]: 
which it has thus far been conducted. 

Mr. Conner was graduated from Tufts 
College, Massachusetts, in 1908 and has had 
a wide experience in engineering work with 
various state highway boards and with the 
U. S. Navy.and War departments. 
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C. N. Reitz New General 
Manager of Superior 


Portland 


_ Spey N. REITZ has been recently 
made vice president and general man- 
ager of the Superior Portland Cement, Inc., 
of Seattle, Wash. Mr. Reitz, previous to 
taking up his new duties, was district man- 
ager of the Pacific coast division of the 
Portland Cement Association. Following 
Mr. Reitz’s resignation as district manager, 
J. E. Jellick, district engineer, has been an- 
nounced to succeed him and A. H. Potts 
appointed to the district engineer’s office va- 
cated by Mr. Jellick. 


Gypsum Mined and Sold by 
Producers in 1925 


HE gypsum industry was highly produc- 

tive in 1925, according toa statement made 
public by the Bureau of Mines, Department 
of Commerce, based on reports received 
from 62 operators in 19 states, and collected 
in cooperation with the geological surveys 
of Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, New York, 
Texas, Virginia and Washington. The 
quantity of gypsum mined in 1925 was 5,- 
678,302 short tons, which is the largest out- 
put ever recorded and exceeds that of 1924 
by more than 600,000 tons, or nearly 13%. 
The value of the sales of both crude and 
calcined gypsum was $47,893,573, an increase 
of more than $5,000,000, or 12%, compared 
with 1924. Over 1,000,000 tons was sold 
crude and 4,104,735 tons was sold calcined. 
The value of the gypsum sold crude was $2,- 
823,229, or $2.78 per ton, and the value of 
that sold calcined was $45,070,344, or $10.98 
per ton. New York is the largest producer 
of gypsum. The production of crude gyp- 
sum in that state in 1925 was 1,730,254 short 
tons—30% of the entire output—an increase 
of 17% compared with 1924. It was also the 
largest seller of crude and calcined gypsum, 
354,394 tons of the former (or 35% of the 
total) and 1,193,520 tons of the latter (or 
29% of the total) being marketed in New 
York in 1925. These were considerable in- 
creases over 1924. Other important states 
in the production of crude gypsum were: 
Iowa, 800,167 tons; Michigan, 649,053 tons; 
Texas, 558,132 tons, and Ohio, 551,479 tons. 
These five states reported nearly 76% of the 
total. 


Crade and’Calcined Gypsum Sold by Producers in the United States in 1925, by 























States 
No. Total quantity : 

of plants mined —— Sold crude Sold calcined ee 

State— reporting Short tons © Short tons Value Short tons Value 5 otal oe 
Iowa 7 800,167 140,451 $381,584 562,210 $6,352,687 er bni i$: 
Kansas . oa 166,952 52,869 126,886 87,656 882,624 1,009,510 
Michigan 5 648,503 155,961 391,093 477,076 5,056,201 S.1ivseg 
Nevada 6 350,130 31,471 57,073 259,693 1,664,736 ie 
New York ._10 1,730,254 354,394 1,017,403 1,193,520 15,518,836 16,200.72), 
Ohio ,«.......... a 551,479 11,423 32,818 540,504 6,361,314 = Os2 ve 
Oklaiioma ....................-- 4 320,931 53,286 122,666 232,660 2,476,797 og 
NN i cepacotadon 6 558,132 28,396 69,487 426,710 3,652,467 ost 001 
Other’ States! ................ 18 551,204 185,884 624,219 324,706 3,104,682 34/2570" 
aS 62 5,678,302 1,014,135. 2,823,229 4,104,735 45,070,344 47,895,573 
~ 1Arizona, California, Colorado, Montana, New Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Virginlas 
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St. Joe Lime Plant Damaged 
by Fire 

N early moving fire recently damaged 
A the larger part of the main plant of 
the St. Joe Lime and Stone Co., St. Joe, 
Ark. Loss on the plant was estimated at 
$15,000, covered by insurance, and damage 
to the new machinery recently installed in 
the new hydrating plant is said to be about 
$10,000. The fire is believed to have started 
from sparks from one of the kilns. 

The company has been pushing work on 
additions to the crushing plant which will 
eventually double the capacity. The new 
hydrating plant which was damaged was 
just installed and not yet in operation. It 
is expected that work on rebuilding the 
burned portion of the plant and replacing 
the damaged machinery would begin at once. 
John O. Willson is president of the com- 
pany and J. W. Tueschman, secretary-treas- 
urer.—Little Rock (Ark.) Democrat. 


Keystone Phosphate to Invade 
Foreign Markets 

CCORDING to Fred S. Irwin, manager 

of the Keystone Phosphate Co., Paris, 
Idaho, plans are now under way which, if 
completed, will result in the movement of 
100,000 tons annually of rock phosphate from 
the company’s mines in Idaho to European 
and Asiatic markets. Portland, Ore., will 
be the shipping point, the phosphate coming 
on cars to that place from Paris, Idaho. 
Negotiations are at present being carried on 
with Swiss buyers, it is said. 

A lower rail rate from Idaho districts to 
Portland has been secured during the past 
few years, and Mr. Irwin and his associates 
are now interested in securing reduced 
freight rates in steamers so as to be able to 
put their phosphate in European markets in 
competition with that mined in other parts 
of the world. 

Japan is a very probable market for some 
of the phosphate from the Keystone mines 
also, according to Mr. Irwin. He is co- 
operating with Harry L. Hudson, traffic 
manager of the Port of Portland, in trying 
to arrange the new schedule of shipping. 


Illinois Shows Greatest Increase 
in Agstone Production 
THE year 1925 marked a considerable in- 
_ Crease in agricultural limestone produc- 
tion, as noted in the Bureau of Mines report 
Published in the August 7 issue of Rock 
Propucrs. A considerable part of this in- 

crease came from Illinois. 

The table which follows was prepared by 
W. R. Sanborn of the Lehigh Stone Co., 
Kankakee, Ill. It shows that until 1925 the 
Production of agricultural limestone was al- 


most a constant tonnage in other parts of 
the United States except Illinois. In 1925 
and (as estimated) in 1926 a gratifying 
increase has been shown’ in both the 
Unite 


d States and Illinois production, but 
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it is noted that the percentage produced 
in IMinois has considerably increased. 

The logical deduction from these fig- 
ures would seem to be that some “mis- 
sionary work” that has been so effective 
in promoting the use of agricultural lime 
in Illinois might be well applied in other 
states. 


AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE PRODUCED 
IN ILLINOIS AND THE ENTIRE 
UNITED STATES, FOR 
YEARS 1919-1926 


Compiled from Reports of U. S. Geological 
Survey. Showing what a factor Illinois has always 
been in this industry, and the steady growth, due 
in great measure to the liberal specification as to 
size permitted by the University of Illinois. Show- 
ing also the almost constant requirements of the 
balance of the country, and the big increase of 


1925. 
TONS PRODUCED 






Illinois 

All except Pct. of 

Total U.S. Illinois Illinois T’1 U.S. 
i) > 1,392,914 1,069,251 323,663 23% 
7 ee 1,364,260 939,540 424,720 31% 
4922............ 1,311,520 977,560 333,960 25% 
192@........... 1,195,000 931,760 263,240 22% 
1923 1,278,770 oasase F 350,550 28% 
939,850 412,750 31% 
1924......... 1,352,600) 828,177 1 $524,423 39% 
| >). See 1,970,000 1,175,025 794,975 40% 
| *2,100,000 1,100,000 71,000,000 47% 


*Estimate based upon past performance. 

tJ. R. Bent’s figures of tonnage used in Illinois. 

Note that in 1924 Illinois produced 412,750 tons 
and the farmers of Illinois bought and used 524,423 
tons, indicating that about 110,000 tons used in 
Illinois are produced in Indiana, Wisconsin, Iowa 
and Missouri. Illinois increase for 1925 is 52% 
and the balance of the country increased 22%. 


Talc Production in 1925 


HE total quantity of tale mined in the 

United States and sold in 1925 was 182,- 
256 short tons, valued at $2,011,793, accord- 
ing to a statement prepared by the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce, which was 
compiled from individual reports of produc- 
ers. The figures comprise 5,684 short tons 
of crude talc, valued at $24,533; 895 tons of 
sawed and manufactured talc, valued at 
$107,691; and 175,677 tons of ground talc, 
valued at $1,879,569. They represent an in- 
crease in quantity of 2%, and a decrease in 
value of nearly 10%, as compared with 1924. 
There were 23 producers of talc in 1925, the 
same as in 1924. 

Of the total quantity New York sold 85,- 
109 short tons, valued at $933,913, as com- 
pared with 78,340 tons, valued at $1,162,488, 
in 1924; Vermont sold 54,883 short tons, 
valued at $533,603, as compared with 61,- 
653 tons, valued at $573,747, in 1924; and 
California sold 14,883 short tons, valued at 
$194,975, as compared with 16,335 tons, val- 
ued at $247,799, in 1924. The remainder of 
the output was produced by Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, North ‘Carolina, Mary- 
land and Georgia. 

Imports of talc for consumption in 1925 
were 20,993 short tons, valued at $450,532. 
Corresponding figures for 1924 were 17,809 
tons, valued at $342,355. 


Mt. Shasta Silica Deposits 


HE Mt. Shasta Silica Co. of San Fran- 

cisco has completed a broad gauge rail- 
road to its land, which will open about 9000 
acres of diatomaceous earth deposits to ex- 
ploitation. 
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Why More Cement Importation 
May Be Expected 
RITING in the Jron Age, E. C. Eckel, 
the author of “Cements, Limes and 
Plasters” and other well known books rela- 
tive to the cement industry, discusses the 
European situation as it affects the export- 
ing of cement to the United States. Mr. 
Eckel finds five reasons why cement may 
be cheaply shipped from European countries, 
ramely : 
1. Low ocean freights. 
2. Low European water freights. 
3. An abnormally low European wage level. 
4. Low European overhead costs. 
5. Cheap handling of European export trade. 
Discussing these, he says it will be at 
least 10 years before the excess tonnage 
built during the war dies down to actual 
requirements, and during this time ocean 
freights will be low. Water freights on 
European canals or canalized rivers are very 
low, especially now that wages are paid in 
depreciated currency in such countries as 
France and Belgium. 


Summing up the freight situation, he says 
that from $4 to $5 per ton will carry heavy 
freight such as cement from any producing 
point in western Europe to any north Atlan- 
tic port. 

Wages, as everyone knows, are abnormally 
low in*continental Europe. Mr. Eckel says 
workers in cement plants are paid from 60c 
to 80c per day. With the high cost and high 
standard of living that has followed the war, 
such a low wage would not be tolerated in 
America and a series of strikes would raise 
the general wage level. But in continental 
Europe the trades unions do not concentrate 
on obtaining better wages and working con- 
ditions. They fritter away their efforts in 
political action and social theory. 


As to superintendence he points out that 
a chemist may be had for about $40 a 
month and a technically trained manager of 
a large mill gets only $130 a month—and 
thinks he is better treated than most. 

High taxation handicaps production some- 
what heavily in continental Europe, but 
other overhead expenses are low. Mills can 
be built for two-thirds the American cost. 
Sales cost is lower because of lower salaries. 

In closing Mr. Eckel said: 


“Possible methods of meeting this compe- 
tition are: 
(1) Abandonment of our coast markets. 


(2) Lowering prices in the coast markets 
to meet foreign competition. 


(3) Buying the foreign output for account 
of an American pool. 


(4) Building mills abroad. 


“Of these methods one and possibly two, 
requiring concerted action, are probably ille- 
gal. My own feeling is that the particular 
companies which feel the competition most 
keenly are likely to try the fourth method 
finally, when they become convinced that 
foreign competition.is here to stay for a 
time.” 
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Traffic and Transportation 


EDWIN BROOKER, Consulting Transportation and Traffic Expert 


Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
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CENTRAL FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 


13797. Crushed or ground magnesite, carloads, 
Joliet, Ill., to Canton, O. Present rate, 25c; pro- 
posed, 420c per net ton. 

13801. Gravel and sand, except blast, core, en- 
gine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, grind- 
ing or polishing, loam, molding or silica, carloads, 
Lafayette, Ind., to Normal, Ill. Present rate, 6th 
class; proposed, 101c per ton of 2000 Ib. 

13806. Gravel and sand, except blast, core, en- 
gine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, grind- 
ing or polishing, loam, molding or silica, carloads, 
Pendleton, Ind., to Lebanon, Ind. Present rate, 
6th class; proposed, 86c per net ton. 

13823. Crushed Stone, carloads, Spore, O., to 
Detroit, Mich. Present rate, 6th class; proposed, 
105c per net ton. 

13820. Gravel and sand, except blast, core, en- 
gine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry. glass, grind- 
ing or polishing, loam, molding or silica, carloads, 
Leeland, Ind., to Gary, Ind. (B. & O. R. R. 
delivery). Present rate, 75c per net ton; pro- 
posed, 70c per net ton. 

13826. To make the following revision in rates 
on sand, viz., blast, core, engine, filter, fire or 
furnace, foundry, glass, grinding or polishing, 
loam, molding or silica, carloads, between points 
in Central Freight Association territory: 

To establish to Milwaukee, Wis., rate of 267c 
per net ton from Cincinnati, O., and 292c per 
net ton from points in Ashland (Ky.) group. 
Present rate, 292c and 353c per net ton. 

13828. Crushed stone, carloads, East Liberty, 
O., to Sunbury, O. Present rate, 6th class; pro- 
posed, 90c per net ton. 

13829. Crushed stone. carloads, Maple Grove, 
O., to Carrollton, Oneida and Sherrodsville, O. 
Present rates, 6th class rates of 18c to Carrollton 
and 17c to Oneida and Sherrodsville; proposed. 
120c per net ton. 

’ 13830. Gravel and sand, except blast, core, en- 
gine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, grind- 
ing or polishing, loam, molding or silica, carloads, 
Merom and Riverton, Ind., also Palestine, IIl., 
to West Lebanon, Ind., Alvin, Henning, Rantoul, 
Le Roy, Pana, Ramsey and’ Monticello, Ill. Pres- 
ent rates, 126c per net ton to Henning, Rantoul, 
Monticello, Pana and Ramsey, IIl., and 139c per 
net ton to Alvin and Le Roy, IIl., also West 
Lebanon, Ind.; proposed, 113c per ton of 2000 Ib. 
to West Lebanon, Ind., and Albin, Henning, Ran- 
toul, Le Roy, Pana and Ramsey, IIl., and 114c 
per ton of 2000 lb. to Monticello, Il. 

13838. Gravel and sand, except blast, core, en- 
gine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, grind- 
ing or polishing, loam, molding or silica, carloads, 
from Lafayette and Lundee, Ind., to Decatur, Ind. 
Present rate, 135c per net ton from Lafayette and 
6th class from Dundee; proposed, 113c from 
Lafayette, Ind., and 90c per ton of 2000 lb. from 
Dvrndee, Ind. 

_13344. Gravel and sand, except blast, core, en- 
give, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, grind- 
‘ng or polishing, loam, molding or silica, carloads, 
Massillon and Navarre, O., to Belleville, O. Pres- 
ent rate, 120c per net ton (Mt. Vernon rate); 
Proposed, 115c per net ton. 

13850. Crushed stone, in bulk in open top cars, 
carloads, Marble Cliff, O., to various stations in 
Ohio (in cents per net ton): 








To— 
Galena 
Sudbury 
Condit 
Centerburg 60 
| Tc ce 60 
ER 2 sioccancuassassaendcdisiuierimivéiciniod 70 
BORIS ois ciss necisenvsnssensnencacecacsnconsccoasacucs 70 
ROR SMRRCIAINIVEND on ccsccsnsc. asec ccc.ccensnccccacencessecee 70 
Glenmont ..........04......... 70 
Willersburgr ..................20.c..cc..-ccccccccccsoseece 70 
Fredericksburg = -.00.00..--..eec. 70 
2 ee eee 70 
Warwick = 80 
I a Shas c ap iincgne nds cuséhetsscenucesiccaeeicsisk 80 
Cuyahoga Falls 80 
NI Ee ee eee ele ate Don 90 





13854. Gravel and sand, carloads, Fair Oaks, 
(., to Cambridge, O. Present rate, 80c per net 
ton; proposed, 70c per net ton. 

13855. Crushed stone, in bulk in open top cars, 
carioads, Marble Cliff, O., to Cincinnati, O. Pres- 
ent rate, 90c per net ton; proposed, 80c per net 


ton. 

13856. Gravel and sand, except blast, core, 
engine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, 
grinding or polishing, loam, molding or silica, 


carloads, Kern, Ind., to Crawfordsville, Ind. Pres- 
ent rate, 76c per net ton; proposed, 70c per net 
ton. 

13865. Gravel and sand, except blast, core, 
engine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, 
grinding or polishing, loam, molding or silica, 
carloads, Wolcottville, Ind., to Huntington, Ind. 
Present rate, 104c per net ton; proposed, 90c per 
net ton. 

13866. Crushed stone, carloads, Sandusky, Mar- 
blehead, Martin and Genoa, O., to Oak Harbor 
O. Present rate, 60c per net ton; proposed, 50c 
per net ton. 

13878. Sand and gravel, carloads, Mechanics- 
burg Gravel Pit, O., to Akron, O. (A. C. & Y. 
Ry. delivery). Present rate, 6th class; proposed, 
95c per net ton. 


SOUTHWESTERN FREIGHT BUREAU 
DOCKET 


9350. Sand. from points in Kansas to Amarillo, 
Tex. To establish a rate of 9c per 100 lb. on 
sand, carloads, minimum weight marked capacity 
of car, except when loaded to full visible capacity. 
actual weight, but not less than 50.000 Ib., will 
govern, from Arkansas City, Wichita, Mulvane 
and Oxford, Kan., to Amarillo, Tex. 

Shippers advise there is a considerable demand 
for their higher grades of sand at Amarillo, ac- 
count the sand produced at that point is an 
inferior grade, but that they are unable to secure 
any of the business on a rate higher than 9c per 
100 lb. 

9379. Lime from points in Missouri to points 
in Wisconsin. To establish the foliowing rates in 
cents per 100 lb. on lime, carloads, from Mosher 
and Ste. Cenevieve, Mo., to points in Wisconsin 
shown below: 

From Mosher and Ste. Genevieve, Mo. 

To Wisconsin points: 






Rates Rates 
Min.wt. Min.wt 
30.000 30,000 
Adienton .2:..::....... 23 Neenan ..........::..... 23 
Amherst ......... - 23% Nekoosa. ............... 284% 
Amherst Jct. . 23% #=%\N. Fond du Lac.... 23 
Appleton aes Oshkosh .:.:.......:;..° 23 
ast 5 234. Portage... .-..0.5.:.2. 23% 
Auburndale ~~ 23% Port Edwards........ 231%4 
Bancroft ...... so Da Readfield 
OS ete ee 723% St. Tohns 
Foad ‘da Lac..:....... 23 Sheridan ... 
PreMoORt .....5.05 5 A Ao 9 en 
Hamilton ............... 23 Sherwood 
Hewitt ...... sf |, ee ee 
High Chur ..:.. 23 State Hospital........ 23 
Hilbert Jet............. 23 Stevens Point...... 
Junction City........23%4 Stockton .............. 23 
Klings Spur.......... DSIe- UROL OBA 00 ocsaciiscss 
itevniin. 50302 23 Vandyne 
Madison ........ 2305 Vesper... 
Marshfield .... 23%, “Watipaca 2. .:.:... 
Medina Jet.............23% West Bend.............. 
Menasha ........ es Weyanwega .......... iy 
Milladore .............. 231%, Wisconsin Rapids 23% 


To same points, minimum weight 40,000 lb., 21c 
per 100 lb. 

The recommended changes in the proposals are 
necessary to correct errors. 

It has been suggested in connection with this 
proposal, as in connection with some others, that 
there should be a general revision of the lime rates 
to Wisconsin destination on a _ basis somewhat 
higher than that prescribed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Lehigh Lime Co. Case, 
Dkt. 13014, 85 I. C. C. 341, for observance from 
Mitchell, Ind., to C. F. A. points. 


SOUTHERN FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 


28422. Crushed marble and stone, from White- 
stone, Ga., to Atlanta, Ga. (when for beyond) 
(interstate). In lieu of present combination rate 
of 415c per net ton, it is proposed to establish 
commodity rate of 99c per net ton on marble 
and/or stone, crushed, carloads, minimum weight 
90% of marked capacity of car, except when cars 
are loaded to their visible capacity, actual weight 
will govern, from Whitestone, Ga., to Atlanta, Ga. 
(when for beyond) (interstate). Proposed rate 
made with relation to current rate from Tate, Ga. 

28423. Sand, from Manchester, Ala., to Birming- 
ham (Ala.) group points. In lieu of Jasper, Ala., 
combination rate of 150c per ton, it is proposed to 
establish rate of 95c per net ton on sand, car- 
loads, minimum weight 40,000 Ib., from Man- 


chester, Ala., to Birmingham, Bessemer, Ensley, 
Thomas, Pratt City and Woodward, Ala., made 
in line, distance considered, with rates in effect 
from Cordova, Jackson’s Lake, Montgomery, Ala., 
and Goldens, Miss., to Birmingham, Ala. 


28484. Crushed, ground or puiverized stone, 
marble, slate, etc., from Southern points to points 
in dllinois and Wisconsin. It is proposed to 
establish through commodity rates on crushed, 
ground or pulverized stone, marble or slate, etc., 
from quarries in Alabama, Georgia and Tennessee 
to points in Illinois and Wisconsin, to apply in 
lieu of combination rates; also to revise the 
present through commodity rates to be on a rela- 
tive basis. Statement of present rates, as well 
as proposed rates and basis therefor, will be fur. 
nished upon request. 


28486. Sand, from specified L. & N. R. R. sta- 
tions to New Orleans, La. It is proposed to 
establish reduced rate of 198c per net ton on sand, 
carloads, minimum weight 90% of marked capacity 
of car, except when cars are loaded to their vis- 
ible capacity, actual weight shall govern, from the 
following L. & N. R. R., S. & N. A. Division and 
M. & M. Divisicn stations, viz., Coosada, Okta- 
mulke, Prattville Junction, Jackson’s Lake, Mont- 
gomery, McGehees, Cloverfield and Tyson, Ala., to 
New Orleans, La. Proposed rate same as recently 
established from Cooks Springs, Ala. 


28519. Sand, from Spruce Pine, Ala., to Nash- 
ville, Tenn. In lieu of lowest combination rate, 
it #s proposed to establish rate of 158c per net 
ton on sand (washed or unwashed), carloads, 
minimum weight 90% of marked capacity of car, 
except when cars. are loaded to their visible capac- 
ity, actual weight will govern, from Spruce Pine, 
Ala., to Nashville, Tenn., made on basis of car- 
riers’ proposed Georgia scale, less 10%. 

28522. Gravel, from Nashville, Tenn., to Cades 
and Kerrville, Tenn. No through rates in effect, 
and it is proposed to establish the following rates 
on gravel, carloads, minimum weight 90% of 
marked capacity of car, except when cars are 
loaded to their visible capacity, actual weight will 
govern. (If the carrier, for its own convenience, 
furnishes a car of greater capacity than ordered, 
the carload minimum weight will be that appli- 
cable for the size car ordered, except that no 
order will be accepted from the shipper for cars 
of less than 60,000-lb. stenciled capacity. If a 
larger car than ordered is furnished, the foilowing 
notation must be made by the Agent on the bill 
of lading and way bill, “Car ............ lb., stenciled 
capacity ordered by shipper on. ........ date)” from 
Nashville, Tenn., to Cades, Ky., 143c; Kerrville, 
Tenn., 15lc per net ton. Proposed rates are same 
as proposed under submittal 28409 on crushed 
stone from Mimms, Tenn., to these destinations. 

28526. Crushed stone and pulverized limestone, 
from Whitestone, Ga., to Chipley, Marianna and 
Crestview, Fla. In lieu of lowest combination 
rates, it is proposed to establish the following 
through rates from Whitestone, Ga.: On stone or 
slate, crushed or broken, carloads, to Crestview, 
Fla., 292c ‘per net ton. On limestone, pulverized, 
carloads, to Chipley and Marianna, Fla., 306c per 
net ton. The proposed rates to be subject to mint- 
mum weight of 90% of marked capacity of, car, 
except when cars are loaded to their full visible 
capacity, actual weight shall govern. The rates 
suggested are those formerly in effect and which 
were canceled on the obsolete theory. 

28553. Crushed stone, from  Blankenbakers, 
Frankfort and Louisville, Ky., to Simpsonville 
and Scotts, Ky., and intermediate L. & N. R. RB. 
stations. It is proposed to establish the following 
reduced rates on stone, crushed, carloads, mint 
mum weight 90% of the marked capacity of car, 
except when cars are loaded to their visible capac 
ity, actual weight shall govern: From Blanken- 
bakers. Ky., to Scotts, Ky., 72c: to Simpson- 
ville, Ky., 68c per net ton; from Frankfort, Ky., 
to Scotts, 68c; to Simpsonville, 72c per net ton; 
from Louisville, Ky., to Scotts, 72c; to Simpson- 
ville, 68c per net ton. The proposed rates to be 
observed as maximum at intermediate points to 
Scotts or Simpsonville, as the case may be. 

28568. Stone, crushed, ground or pulverized, 
from quarries in Alabama, Georgia and Tennessee 
to Ohio River crossings and C. F. A. Lae 
It is proposed to establish through commodity 
rates on crushed, ground or pulverized stone mye 
quarries in Alabama, Georgia and Tennessee to 
Ohio River crossings and to C. F. A. points Pa 
apply in lieu of combination rates; also to ee 
the present through rates to be on a relative th 
Statement of present and proposed rates, W 
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basis for the suggested rates, will be furnished 
request. 

P8610. Limestone, from Ladds, Ga., to L. & N. 
R. R. stations. In lieu of combination rates, it 
is proposed to establish rates on limestone, ground 
or pulverized, carloads, minimum weight marked 
capacity of car, except when cars are loaded to 
their visible capacity, actual weight will govern, 
from Ladds, Ga., to _& N. R. stations: 
Nashville and Decatur Division; Lewisburg Divi- 
sion; South and North Alabama Division; Mobile 
& Montgomery Division; New Orleans and Mo- 
bile Division; Atlanta Division (New Line) ; 
Atlanta Division (Old Line); Knoxville Division, 
and branches; on basis of proposed Georgia Joint 
Line scale, reduced 10%. Statement of proposed 
rates will be furnished upon request. 


NSCONTINENTAL FREIGHT BUREAU 
at DOCKET 


7072. Crushed oyster shells, carloads, waybilled: 
Request for rate of 60c per 100 Ib., minimum 
weight 80,000 Ib., on crushed oyster shells, from 
Morgan City, La., to Pacific Coast points under 
Tariffs 1Z (1. C. C. Nos. 56, A166, 1748 and 
1166 of Frank Van Ummersen, H. Wilson, B. T. 
Jones and H. G. Toll, Agents, respectively) and 
4w (1. C. C. Nos. 57, A165, 1746 and 1167 of 
Frank Van Ummersen, H. Wilson, B. T. Jones 
and H. G. Toll, Agents,’ respectively). 

7075. Phosphate rock, carloads, way billed; re- 
quest for proportional rate of 8lc per 100 lb., on 
phosphate rock from Evansville, Ind., to Pacific 
Coast points, under Tariffs 1-Z (I. C. C. 56, A166, 
1748 and 1166 of Frank Van Ummersen, B. T. 
Jones, W. Wilson and H. G. Toll, agents, respec- 
tively) and 4W (I. C. C. 57, A165, 1746 and 1167 
of Frank Van Ummersen, H. Wilson, B. T. Jones 
and H. G. Toll, agents, respectively) applicable 
only on traffic originating in the Mt. Pleasant, 
Tenn., district. 


ILLINOIS FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 


3145-A. Sand and gravel, carloads, minimum 
weight 90% of marked capacity of car, except 
when car is loaded to full visible capacity, actual 
weight will apply, from Dubuque, Iowa, to Galena 
to Polo, Ill., inclusive. Rates in cents per net ton 
to (representative points): Galena, IIl., present 
8lc, proposed 75c; Savanna, IIl., present 90c, pro- 
posed 80c; Daggets, Ill., present 95c, proposed 
85c; Polo, Ill., present $1, proposed 96c. 

228A. Sand, carloads, from Utica, Ill, to La 
Salle, Ill. (rates per net ton). Present, 63c; 
proposed, *50c. *To apply only on sand shipped 
in private line cars owned by consignee, and to 
apply only on Illinois intrastate traffic. 

3069-A. Silica sand, carloads, minimum weight 
90% of marked capacity of car, except when 
loaded to full visible capacity actual weight will 
apply, but not less than 40,000 Ib., from Wedron, 
Ill., Millington, Ill., Ottawa, Ill, to Springfield, 
Ill. Present rate, 150c; proposed, 140c. 

3781. Agricultural limestone, carloads, minimum 
weight 90% of marked capacity of car, except 
when loaded to full visible capacity actual weight 


will apply. From Cordova, 

(Representative points) 

To— Pres. Prop. 
PR ON ieee ee ee oe 134 123 
Augusta, Ill. ......... ja 134 123 
asco, Ill. 127 
epee UE oe a ee ae 123 





NEW ENGLAND FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 


10710. Flint rock, quartz rock and crude feld- 
Spar, carloads, minimum weight 60,000 lb., from 
Maine Central R. R. stations, Bath, Bowdoinham, 
Buckfield, Cathance, East Hebron and Topsham, 
Me., and Grand Trunk Ry. stations, Bates, Little- 
field, Locke’s Mills and South Paris, Me., to Still 
River and Manchester, Conn., 19c via B. & M. 
R. R. and N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. Reason—To 
establish rate not in excess of the current rate to 
Trenton, N. J. 

10725. Limestone, ground, carloads, minimum 
weight marked capacity of car, except when car 
1s loaded to cubical or visible capacity, actual 
weight will apply, from West Stockbridge, Mass., 
to Jersey City and Grasselli, N. J., 16 via N. Y. 
N. H. & H.-Communipaw, N. J.-C. R. R. of N. J. 
Reason—To permit movement of traffic which is 
not possible under present rates. 

10740. Limestone, carloads, 
hat 8 lb., from Cheshire, Farnams, North Adams, 
nw, Richmond and Zylonite, Mass., to Bal- 
NY" Md., 25c, via B. & R. R., Chatham, 
N ‘ Selkirk Jet., N. Y., or Rensselaer, N. Y., 
ae - R., 60th ‘ng Y., and Penn. 

» KR. destination, or via Al N. ¥. ._ & 
E. Co.. Wilkes-Barre, Pa., can og 


minimum weight 


Netide | Penn. R. R. t 
destination. Reason—To place B. & A. R. R 
1 Regen on an equality with Rutland 
- § ers, 


aes Crushed stone, carloads, minimum weight 
tlebor vi trom West Dummerston, Vt., to Brat- 
doar Vt» 50c per ton of 2000 Ib., via C. V. Ry. 
tion, 88°" ~To meet motor truck competi- 


oo TRUNK LINE DOCKET 
F 4). “ime, common, hydrated, quick or slaked, 
tom Chicago, Ill., when originating at Woodville, 


Rock Products 


O., to Denver, Colo., etc. Present rate, 34%c; 
proposed, 334%c, minimum weight 40,000 lb. Pres- 
ent rate, 40%c; proposed, 40c, minimum weight 
30,000 ib. 

5203A. Lime. carloads, from Chicago, Ill, to 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis. Present, class rate; proposed, 
14%c per 100 lb. Minimum weight 40,000 Ib. 

5626. Sand, silica, carloads, from Ottawa, IIL, 
to Richmond, Ind. Present, $2.90 per net ton; 
proposed, $2.39 per net ton. (By shipper.) 


TRUNK LINE ASSOCIATION DOCKET 


13664. To revise the rate on limestone, unburnt, 
ground or pulverized, carloads, minimum weight 
50,000 Ib., from Baltimore & Ohio R. R. lime kilns 
to points on the B. & O. R. R. in West Virginia 
south of Clarksburg and Grafton, W. Va., rates 
ranging from $2.36 to $3.26 per ton of 2000 Ib. 

Reason—Proposed rates are the same as the 
mileage scale authorized between B. & O. R. 
stations in West Virginia, and shippers have re- 
quested same measure of rates on interstate traffic 
as authorized on West Virginia traffic. File 41605. 

13688. Fluxing limestone, carloads, minimum 
weight 90% of marked capacity of car, except 
when car is loaded to cubical or visible capacity, 
actual weight will apply, from Bellefonte and 
Pleasant Gap, Pa., to Newark, N. J., stations, 
$2.65 per 2240 lb. (Subject to Rule 77.) Reason 
—To establish rate which will be in harmony with 
that in force irom other limestone shipping points 
to points in the same general territory. File 41671. 

13693. Lime, agricultural, chemical, gas, glass 
or land, carloads, also ground limestone, carloads, 
minimum weight 30,000 ib., except on ground 
limestone 5U,Uu0 lb., from Bellefonte and Pieasant 
Gap, Pa., to Ore Valley to Red Lion, Pa., (A) 
13%c, (B) 13c; Springvale to Muddy Creek 
Forks, Pa., (A) 15c, (B) 14%c; Bruce, Pa., to 
Carditf, Md., (A) 1l6c, (B) 15%c; Whiteford, 
Md., to Loch Haven, Md., (A) 17c, (B) 16%c;3 
Oakleigh to Evergreen, Md., (A) 17c, (B) 16c 
per 1Uu lb. Reason—FEstablish rates which will be 
comparable with others from and to the same 
territory. File 41670. 

1375¥. Crushed stone, carloads, minimum weight 
90% of marked capacity of car, except when car 
is loaded to cubical or visible capacity, actual 
weight will apply, to Cordova, Md., from Chickies, 
Bulimeyer, Bainbridge and Rheems, Pa., $1.60 
per 20UU0 lb., and from Ernest and DeKalb St., 
Norristown, Pa., $1.50 per 2000 lb. (subject to 
Rule 77). Reason—Proposed rates are based on 
mileage scale prescribed by the I. C. C., in 
Dockets 9389 and 9532. File 41941. 

13762. Stone chips and dust, carloads, mini- 
mum weight 90% of marked capacity of car, 
except when loaded to cubical or visible capacity, 
actual weight will appiy, from De Kalb Jct., N. Y., 
to Camden, N. J., Aitoona and Johnstown, Pa., 
$4.95 per net ton. Reason—Proposed rate com- 
pares lavorabiy with present rate on same trathc 
1rom De Kalb Jct., to Hackensack, N. J. 

157605. ‘Lo cancel commodity rate of $1.75 per 
ton on crushed stone, irom Cumberland, Md., to 
Fayette City, Pa., as published in Item 3860 of 
Agent Wilsom’s 1. C. C. A157, classification basis 
to apply. Reason—lInvestigation develops there is 
no movement and rate has become obsolete. File 
10426. 

13773. Amend Reading Co. Tariff I. C. C. 6, 
applying on lime, building and hydrated building, 
also land, chemical and hydrated chemical, from 
Reading Co. points to destinations on the Erie 
R. R. and subsidiary lines, by reducing the mini- 
mum weight from 40,000 to 350,v00 Ib., no change 
in rates being involved. Reason—Equalize the 
minimum weight to points on the Erie R. R. with 
that via other routes. File 41912. 






Southern Sand Scale 


N a proposed report on No. 17517, rates 


on chert, clay, sand and gravel within the 
state of Georgia, and the cases joined with 
it, Examiner E. H. Waters has proposed 
the making of state and interstate rates 
according to scale in a large part of the 
Southeast, one of the results of which will 
be the destruction of rates ordered by the 
Georgia Commission, the grant of arbitraries 
over the uniform scale for the benefit of 
short and weak lines, the special treatment 
of the Florida peninsular, and higher rates 
on slag, from Copperhill, Tenn., to points in 
Georgia, but not so high as those proposed 
by the carriers. The report also covers No. 
17699, Roquemore Gravel Co. et al. vs. At- 
lanta, Birmingham & Atlantic et al.; No. 
17699 (Sub. No. 1) Same vs. Same; No. 
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17689, Same vs. Atlanta, Birmingham & At- 
lantic et al.; No. 17763, Roquemore Gravel 
Co. et al. vs. Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlan- 
tic et al.; No. 17764, Dixie Sand & Gravel 
Co. vs. A. B. & A. et al., a Sub. No. there- 
under, Same vs. A. B. & A. et al.; and 
I. and S. 2470, Sand, Gravel and Slag from 
Alabama and Tennessee to points in Georgia. 


The title complaint was instituted by the 
Commission up on a petition filed on behalf 
of the Atlantic Coast Line and eight short 
line carriers operating in Georgia to deter- 
mine whether the present rate on chert, clay, 
sand and gravel and other allied commodities 
required by the Georgia Public Service Com- 
mission by its order of February 25, 1925, 
to be maintained for intrastate movements 
between points in Georgia resulted in any 
undue or unreasonable advantage, preference 
or prejudice as between persons or localities 
in intrastate commerce, on the one hand, 
and interstate or foreign commerce on the 
other, or any undue, unreasonable, or unjust 
discrimination against interstate or foreign 
commerce; and if so, what rates or what 
maximum and minimum should be prescribed 
as a cure. The investigation and suspension 
docket was created by schedules filed with 
the view to relieving the situation. When 
these cases were heard the only issues re- 
maining for determination in the suspension 
case, the examiner said, involved the pro- 
priety of schedules proposing increases on 
slag from Copperhill to points in Georgia. 

The examiner said the record shows keen 
competition in the sale and production of the 
commodities considered and called for a con- 
sideration of the rates throughout a substan- 
tial part of southern territory. The action of 
the Georgia ‘Commission caused the filing of 
the formal complaints embraced within this 
docket. The Georgia scales were all sub- 
ject to a minimum of 60,000 Ib. but those 
on stone, granite (crushed), flagging, rubble 
or stone screenings, and on washed gravel, 
and slag were made 10 cents per ton higher 
than on chert, clay, unwashed gravel, sand 
and shale. 


In his recommendation, Examiner Waters 
said no distinction should be made between 
the various materials. Four scales were 
submitted, each lower for the initial five 
miles than the 50 cent per ton initial rate 
carried by the Georgia scale. Rates of pro- 
gression, however, brought about variations 
as high as 21 cents per ton at the 150-mile 
distance. At that distance the carriers’ scale 
made a rate of 131 cents. The Georgia scale 
for that distance is 120 cents. The com- 
plainant’s proposed rate at that distance was 
110 cents and the scale known as the Brooker 
scale produced 115 cents. 

In summing up, the examiner said the 
evidence in these proceedings justified the 
conclusion that there were no such differ- 
ences in transportation conditions over stand- 
ard lines between the points in the territory 
here considered as to warrant differences in 
the rate level with the single exception of 
the Florida Peninsula, and that the Commis- 
sion could so find. He recommended making 
rates for the Florida Peninsula by the 
method approved in the Southern Class Rate 
Investigation, 100 I.C.C. 513, and 109 I.C.C. 
300, that is, by the fixing of arbitraries to 
be added to the basic scale for that part of 
the haul within Florida south of the Sea- 
board Air Line from Jacksonville to River 
Junction, Fla. He said that in the class 
rate case mentioned the Commission con- 
demned the method of making rates to and 
from the Florida Peninsula on the Jackson- 
ville combination. He recommended that 
that method also be disapproved in these 
proceedings. 
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The American Short Line Railroad Asso- 
ciation presented a list of short lines for 
which a special basis of rates was sought. 
No objection, the examiner said, was made 
to according the short lines special treat- 
ment. He said that the special treatment 
for short lines should, however, not be lim- 
ited to the list submitted by the association, 
but should be extended to any that might 
show that they were entitled to such con- 
sideration. The examiner’s recommendations 
in regard to the formal docket cases are as 
follows: 


The ‘Commission should find that the rates 
maintained by the defendants on _ sand 
(washed or unwashed), gravel (washed or 
unwashed) and clay gravel, in straight or 
mixed carloads, from Montgomery and 
Chattanooga to points in the destination ter- 
ritory involved in the complaints, and that 
the rates maintained by respondents in No. 
17517, for the interstate transportation of 
the commodities therein involved, in straight 
or mixed carloads, between points in the state 
of Georgia, and between points in the state of 
Georgia and other points in the states in 
southern territory are, and for the future 
will be, unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceed rates set forth in the following tables, 
subject to a minimum weight of 90% of the 
marked capacity of the car, except when car 
is loaded to full visible capacity actual weight 
shall govern: 


TABLE A 


Distance scales for interstate application 
over standard or trunk lines except to and 
from. points in Florida peninsula south of 
the Seaboard Air Line from Jacksonville to 
River Junction, Fla. Rates in cents per net 


ton. 
Single Joint- 
line line 
rates rates 
Distance Cents Cents 
10 sniles and) wnder-..................::..... 55 65 
20 miles and over 10.................... 55 70 
30 miles and over 20.........0.......... 60 i> 
40 miles and over 30.00.0000... 70 85 
60 miles and over 40......0000.000...... 80 95 
80 miles and over 60........0..0.0002... 90 105 
100 miles and over 80.................... 100 175 
125 miles and over 100.................... 110 125 
150 miles and over 125.................... 120 135 
175 miles and over 150........2.......... 130 140 
200 miles and over 175.................... 135 145 
230 miles and over 200.................... 140 150 
260 miles and over 230.................... 150 160 
290 miles and over 260.................... 160 170 
320 miles and over 290.......00........... 165 175 
360 miles and over 320.................... 175 180 
400 miles and over 360.................... 185 190 
440 miles and over 400.000.000.000... 195 200 
480 miles and over 440........0........... 205 210 
520 miles and over 480.....0.............. 215 215 
560 miles and over 520.................... 225 225 
600 miles and over 560.................... 235 235 
650 miles and over 600.......0............ 245 245 
700 miles and over 650.................... 255 255 
750 miles and over 700.................... 265 265 
800 miles and over 750.................... 275 275 


TABLE B 


Interstate rates for either single or joint- 
line transportation over standard or trunk 
lines to and from destinations in Florida 
south of the Seaboard Air Line from Jack- 
sonville to River Junction, Fla., to be deter- 
mined by adding to the rates under the basic 
distance scales set forth in Table A the fol- 
lowing arbitaries for distances south of said 
line. Arbitraries are in cents per net ton. 


Arbi 

trary 
ie Na OEE REPROD oo oo aca cc cncacenecincuce 15 
See 2 ga: | | Se eee 20 
OE Ec We das ) | ne eee 25 
[a0 gees ene ower 200... nk 30 
180 miles and over 140................ cn Ree roet 35 
ee er a aa: |; | I aaa rr ee 40 
300 miles and over 220................... ee eee ecb 45 
She sen ene Byer S00.........2..cc..ccsce.cnccce ne 50 
ee ee a) | ae 55 


TABLE C 


When either of the so-called short lines 
shown in 


Appendix B participate in the 
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movement, 
follows: 


Apply the rates applicable under appro- 
priate scale or ‘scales above set forth, plus 
the following arbitrary which is to accrue 
solely to the short line: 


Arbitrary, 25 cents per net ton. 


The Commission should further find that 
the rates maintained by defendants in Nos. 
17699, 17699 (Sub. No. 1), 17764 and 17764 
(Sub. No. 1), on sand (washed or un- 
washed), gravel (washed or unwashed), and 
clay gravel, in straight or mixed carloads, 
from Montgomery and Chattanooga to des- 
tinations in Georgia, Florida and Mississippi 
are, and for the future will be, unduly preju- 
dicial to complainants at Montgomery and 
Chattnooga, and unduly preferential of ship- 
pers of slag, in carloads, from Birmingham, 
Gadsden, Anniston and other slag-producing 
points in northern Alabama, and from 
Copperhill, Tenn., to the extent that they 
exceed, distance considered, the rates con- 
temporaneously maintained by said defend- 
ants on slag, in carloads, from the points 
last mentioned to the same destinations, sub- 
ject to the application of the rates under 
the scales above set forth as maximum rates. 


The Commission should further find that 
the rate of 79 cents maintained by the At- 
lanta, Birmingham & Atlantic and the Cen- 
tral of Georgia on sand from points in the 
Junction City (Ga.) district, enumerated in 
No. 17689, to Birmingham, Ala., will be 
unreasonably low for the future and that 
reasonable rates for the future will be those 
computed under the basic distance scales set 
forth in Table A. 


In applying the rates herein proposed to 
the longer hauls the carriers should be per- 
mitted, for the purposes of tariff simplifica- 
tion, subject to the Commission’s approval, 
to use groups of modern extent, and measure 
the rates by distances to and from fairly 
representative points in such groups. In de- 
termining whether hauls are single-line or 
joint-line, carriers under common control or 
management shall be regarded as one line. 
All of the defendants and respondents should 
be classed as standard lines for the pur- 
poses of these findings, except those short 
lines for which special rate treatment is 
herein recommended. 


In the supplemental report in Southern 
Class Rate Investigation, 109 I. C. C. 300, 
312, the Commission sanctioned a certain 
rule for computing distances in southern 
territory for the application of the distance 
scales approved in that proceeding. Hence, 
it is recommended that the same rule for 
computing distances be used in connection 
with the scales herein prescribed as is finally 
determined in connection with the class 
rates approved in the Southern Class Rate 
Investigation, supra. 

It is recommended that the following 
fourth-section relief be granted and to con- 
tinue for a period of 90 days from the 
establishment of the rates found reasonable 
in this report for application between the 
points here involved, provided that where 
specific applications for permission to con- 
tinue anv of the said rates for a longer 
period than 90 days shall have been filed 
within the period of 60 days from the estab- 
lishment of said rates found reasonable such 
rates may be continued until the said appli- 
cations shall have been determined: 

(1) Carriers herein having circuitous routes 
from and to competitive points be authorized 
to establish and maintain the lowest rates 
prescribed for the transportation of the 
above described commodities, as maximum 
rates over any line or route between said 
points, and to maintain higher rates from, 
to, and between said intermediate points, pro- 


rates are to be determined as 
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vided that the rates from, to, and between 
said intermediate points shall not exceed the 
scale of rates prescribed in the report as 
maximum rates for application at such inter. 
mediate points, and shall in no case exceed 
the lowest available combination. 

(2) That the short-line defendants, named 
in Appendix B, be authorized to establish 
and maintain rates for the transportation of 
the said commodities between junction points 
on their lines and points in the territory 
here considered the same as the rates con- 
temporaneously maintained on like traffic be- 
tween the same points by their standard-line 
competitors, and to maintain higher rates 
from and to intermediate points on the said 
short lines; provided that rates at the said 
intermediate points shall in no case exceed 
the rates prescribed in the report plus a 
differential of 25 cents per net ton, and shall 
in no case exceed the lowest available com- 
bination. 

As to the proposed slag rates, the exam- 
iner said the Commission should find that 
they had not been justified and should order 
their cancellation without prejudice to the 
right of the Louisville & Nashville to estab- 
lish rates on slag from Copperhill on the 
basis of the standard single-line basic scale 
of rates proposed in the formal complaint 
cases. 

As to the Georgia rates, the examiner said 
the Commission should find that the mainte- 
nance of intrastate rates in Georgia lower 
than the corresponding rates proposed by 
him would result in unjust discrimination 
against interstate commerce and in undue 
prejudice to persons and localities in inter- 
state commerce. 

Waters said no order should be entered 
in the title complaint at this time. He said 
it was felt that the Georgia Commission 
would cooperate in authorizing such revi- 
sions as might be necessary to bring Georgia 
rates into harmony with the interstate 
adjustment. 

Formal docket No. 17763 alleged, among 
other things, that the rates maintained by 
the railroads therein named on sand and 
gravel from Montgomery and Chattanooga 
to destinations in Mississippi were unreason- 
able and unduly prejudicial in favor of intra- 
state shippers of the like commodities be- 
tween points in the Mississippi. Waters 
said the reasonableness of the _ interstate 
rates to Mississippi points, in so far as 
involved, had been considered. He said the 
evidence in this formal docket case showed 
that complainants did not ship sand and 
gravel into Mississippi and also that it failed 
to show that the intrastate rates in Missis- 
sippi had prevented such movement. He 
said the record warranted the conclusion and 
the Commission should so find that the intra- 
state rates on sand and gravel within Missis- 
sippi had not been shown to have been of 
to be unduly prejudicial to the complainants. 


Lime Overcharges Found on 
Tennessee Shipments 





FINDING of overcharges and a direc- 
A tion to refund them have been pro 
posed by Examiner J. C. Harraman, in No. 
17051, Traffic Bureau of Knoxville et al. vs. 
Southern Railway et al., as to rates and 
charges on lime, from Knoxville, Tenn., to 
Braithwaite, La. By applying the rule 10 
the Sligo Store case, he said, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission should find the cor- 
rect rate was $3.93 instead of $4.33, the rate 
collected. 
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ble to Meet Strong Competition 


Products Plant of V. Paturzo and Bro. 
Succeeds in Baltimore Clay-Brick District 


HE plant of V. Paturzo and Bro., which 

is at 8th St. and the Pennsylvania R. R., 
Baltimore, Md., is one that is of unusual in- 
terest to the whole cement products indus- 
try. This is because it illustrates how it is 
possible for such an enterprise to grow in the 
face of the strongest kind of competition 
from other materials, for the plant is almost 
surrounded by clay brick producers. Another 
reason is that it is typical of those operations 
which have grown great from small begin- 
nings. The small wooden shed which housed 
the original business stands in the yard of 
the present plant and covers perhaps 5% of 
the building space now required for the com- 
pany’s activities. 

The main production of this establishment 
is that of concrete blocks of the standard 
sizes, which are made on an Ideal automatic 
tamper machine driven by a Wagner 10-hp. 
motor. A. F. Paturzo said that when the 
company decided to increase its capacity and 
build its present plant a very thorough study 
was made of the various concrete block ma- 
chines in use in this country and Europe. 
From these the Ideal was chosen because of 
its simple construction and the accessibility 


of parts that might need repairs. The ma- 








chine has proven so satisfactory that other 
Ideal equipment for making special shapes 
and the like has been abundantly installed 





Well made decorative pieces 





Plant substantially built of its own product 


and many thousand dollars worth of Ideal 
machinery is running in the plant today. 

The aggregates used are mainly purchased 
from the Arundel Corp. of Baltimore, al- 
though some of them are bought from a 
local pit. The local sand contains a little 
clay and the clay has been looked upon as 
an advantage, as it was thought to decreasé 
the permeability of the block. Experiments 
with hydrated lime are contemplated to see 
if even more impermeable block may be 
made by the addition of this material. 

The importance of making block which 
rain could not penetrate has been recognized 
by the company, as it sells a great many 
faced block which are used without any sur- 
face covering, such as stucco. These block 
are now waterproofed with Medusa water- 
proofing compound and guaranteed to be 
waterproof, so far as penetration from ordi- 
nary rains is concerned. 

Aggregate and cement are given the usual 
wet and dry mix and wheeled up a plank 
from a wheelbarrow and dumped into the 
receiving hopper of the block machine. From 
this the concrete goes by chain and bucket 
elevator to the feed hopper under which is 


an automatic feeder set to deliver the right 


Stucco. block and specials- 
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One work room in products plant of V. Paturzo and Bro. 


amount of concrete for one block. After 
tamping the power scraper and finisher is 
run forward and the way of throwing this 
into and out of operation is by an unusual 
mechanical device. A manila rope is hung 
so that a pull throws it over a revolving 
pulley and this starts the scraper forward. 
When the scraper has completed its work the 
rope is automatically thrown off and hangs 
loose until the next block is to be scraped. 


The method of handling aggregate and 
mixed concrete by wheelbarrow and _in- 
clined planes was adopted after consideration 
had ‘been given to other methods and it was 
judged on the whole that this would be the 
cheapest and the best for the conditions at 
this plant. 

This company makes a great many special 
shapes adapted to construction in Baltimore, 
which is a town in which many “row houses” 
are built. Floor slabs and “jumps,” on 
which joints in row houses rest, are popu- 
lar shapes and so are chimney caps of vari- 
ous sizes. All these are made on Ideal hand 
machines, some of which have been espe- 
cially built for the Paturzo plant. 

Curing of blocks is in steam rooms of the 
ordinary type. Steam is furnished from a 
very neat boiler installation, all parts ex- 
posed to the air being well insulated with 
asbestor and magnesia coverings. 





’ Form for sills and lintels 


A large amount of trim stone, lintels, sills, 
coping and the like is made at this plant. A 
separate wing is provided for this with 
plenty of space for curing and storing. Most 
of this trim stuff is made in wooden molds. 
Steel molds were used at first, but the 
wooden molds were found lighter and easier 
to turn and handle. 


Concrete Units Described in New 
Publication of Bureau of 


Standards 


HILE concrete units have long been 
used in building construction, it is only 
within the past few years that the manufac- 
ture of concrete brick, block and tile has 


A. F. Paturzo 
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attained a rapid growth. This growth has 
been brought about largely by the heavy 
demand for building materials and the ef. 
forts of interested associations in bringing 
to the attention of the public the desirable 
features of concrete units. 

Numerous inquiries are received at the 
Bureau of Standards of the Commerce De- 
partment from people who are interested in 
learning more of the properties of concrete 
units and the details of the manufacturing 
methods. In order to answer these ques- 
tions in a reasonably complete manner, a 
circular has been prepared covering the es- 
sential features of concrete brick, block and 
building tile, and giving some general in- 
formation about their manufacture. 

The more important properties of concrete 
units are discussed and some of the advan- 
tages of their use in masonry building con- 
struction are set forth. Concrete block, tile 
and brick have been defined and the recom- 
mendations for the standardization of sizes 
of the several types of units to avoid waste 
are given. The recommended standard sizes 
adopted are given as well as the large num- 
ber of sizes in present use. This comparison 
shows that by maintaining definite standards 
of size for the units a large saving will re- 
sult in the outlay for machinery, molds and 
pallets, as well as the stock to be carried in 
yards. 

Various materials widely used in the man- 
ufacture of concrete products are described 
in detail. The questions of proper size and 
quality of both coarse and fine aggregates 
are discussed and the use of admixtures, 
facing materials and coloring processes are 
outlined. The need of careful proportion- 
ing, the proper time of mixing, the methods 
of molding and the several means of curing 
are discussed at some length. The require- 
ments for concrete units are dealt with from 
the structural, architectural and fire resistant 
viewpoints. The methods for conducting 
tests of concrete products and the proper 
interpretation of data from test reports are 
outlined. 

Factors affecting the financing of a con- 
crete products plant are considered from an 
economic standpoint and 
made to prospective investors to investigate 
fully all local conditions which may affect 
the life and successful operation of a plant. 

The circular proper is followed by a bib- 
liography of ‘books, technical papers and 
periodicals dealing with various phases of 
the manufacture of these units which will 
be of particular interest to those contem- 
plating entering this line of work. Several 
specifications are also given from the stand- 
ards of the American Society for Testing 
Materials governing the quality of aggre 
gates and the method of testing, together 
with the American Concrete Institute speci 
fications for concrete block, tile and brick. 

Those desiring copies of this paper should 
write, enclosing 20 cents, to the Superin 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for Circular No. 
304 of the Bureau of Standards. 


suggestions are 
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Type of concrete tie invented by Harold A. Wills 


Promising Form of Concrete 
Railroad Tie 

TTEMPTS to make a successful rail- 
road tie of concrete have been without 
number. That which is illustrated here is 
the most successful form which has come to 
the notice of Rock Propucts, and it has 
been in service several months without show- 
ing signs of deterioration. Moreover it is 
made so that when the wearing part, which 
is a simple block of wood, does wear out, a 

repair can be made with very little work. 

The ties shown in the picture are in the 
main line track, which passes through the 
plant of the Lawrence Portland Cement Co. 
at Siegfried, Penn., which is naturally in- 
terested in seeing a successful concrete tie 
developed. It was invented by Harold 
A. Wills, who has spent years of study on 
the concrete tie problem. Mr. Wills has 
proved to his own satisfaction at least that a 
solid, plain concrete tie, a solid reinforced 
concrete tie and a tie with steel connections 
will not work. By the side of this track is 
a large pile of broken ties which failed in 
service and helped to prove the statement 
just made. The form finally adopted con- 
sists of reinforced concrete bearing blocks 
connected by a wooden beam. This beam is 
in two pieces, joined by the fish plate, at 
which the man is pointing. When wood 
under the rail shows signs of wear it can be 
turned end for end. The holes are already 
bored to fit the bolts in the fish plate, the 
bolts by which the wood is fastened to the 
concrete block and for the spikes that hold 
the rail. 

The concrete bearing block is cut away 
from the wood on both sides of the rail and 
sloped to drain off water so that the wood 
will dry out quickly after a rain. The 
Wooden pieces are creosoted and thus there is 


full assurance against the rotting of the 
wood. 


"s has been found unnecessary to carry 
the ) pik = 

ie Wood across at every point where the 
Tail is 


iastened., 


Hence the wide space 


shown in the picture between two ties. But 
the concrete bearing surface is made con- 
tinuous under the three rail fastenings. 

Mr. Wills figures the bearing surface with 
ordinary wood ties to be 12.672 sq. ft. per 
mile. With his concrete tie it is 15,417 ft. 
per mile. There is a great advantage in the 
fact that once the bearing surface is set it 
need never be disturbed in order to change 
the wooden piece, and hence the effective 
bearing surface is greater. 

Mr. Wills figures a saving of 1056 tie 
plates and 2112 spikes per mile from the use 
of his tie from the fewer cross-pieces re- 
quired. The wood is about 40% of that re- 
quired to make an ordinary tie, as may be, 
seen from comparing the two in the pic- 
ture. 

The concrete blocks are reinforced to pre- 
vent cracking and thus Mr. Wills is able to 
use as his slogan, “Concrete for permanence, 
steel for strength and wood for resiliency.” 

The ties shown here were installed in Oct., 
1925, and since that time have been subject 
to a heavy freight traffic sometimes with a 
speed of 35 miles per hour. Ninety pound 
rails are used on this track. The ties had a 
severe test last winter, as ballast and sub- 
grade were frozen solid. In the spring a few 
ties were taken out and carefully inspected 
and were found to be in perfect condition, so 
they were put back and were in use without 
change when a Rock Propucts editor saw 
them and made the photograph. 

The success of this tie will add another to 
the long list of precast concrete units suit- 
able for factory quantity production. 


Marking Regulations Asked 
in Toronto 

HE Toronto, Ont., city council, at its 

next meeting on Sept. 20, will be asked 
to adopt an amendment to its building laws, 
which calls for manufacturers’ identification 
marks to be stamped on all brick, cement 
block or other similar building materials 
used in the city. If the council endorses this 
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it will bar use in all future Toronto build- 
ings of brick and cement block not so 
stamped. 


Much Information on Concrete 
Masonry Construction 


F the many valuable pieces of printed 

matter which have been published by 
the Portland Cement Association none can 
be more highly commended than a recent 
bulletin under the title of “Concrete Masonry 
Construction.” 

The purpose of the bulletin is to give 
concise information on construction whic 
employs concrete masonry units—block, brick 
and structural tile. This is for the benefit of 
architects, contractors and builders, and the 
physical make-up of the bulletin is such as 
to adapt it to the system of filing recom- 
mended by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and used in the offices of leading mem- 
bers of the profession. 

The bulletin opens with a general discus- 
sion of the characteristics of concrete ma- 
sonry, from the standpoints of load bearing, 
practicability of construction and esthetics. 
This is followed by a section of practical 
suggestions on building methods, the pur- 
pose of this section, and in fact the whole 
bulletin, being to connect up the special tech- 
nique of concrete masonry construction with 
current methods of building. 

To further carry out this idea there are 
included 20 pages of construction details, 
showing sizes and types of block and tile, 
methods of fitting floor construction to these 
units, chimney construction, wall sections 
showing how to install windows with con- 
crete sills and lintels, roof construction for 
different types of cement shingles, and a 
variety of minor details which will be of 
great service in designing and building. 

There are also included the standard 
specifications for block and tile of the Amer- 
ican Concrete Institute, and a recommended 
building ordinance. 


Concrete Floors for Residences 
ONCRETE block above the grade wiil 
eventually be the type of construction, 

for the reason that people are beginning to 
learn that a fire resistive material is abso- 
lutely necessary to insure the greatest com- 
fort. While it is true that the process of 
educating the people has been rather slow, 
still great progress is being made. 

To further insure the home against the 
ravages of fire, a concrete floor should be 
built, especially the first floor. Since the 
concrete floor along with a concrete block 
wall practically makes a fire enclosure for 
the basement, should any fire result due to 
overheated furnaces it will not spread 
through the remainder of the house if a 
concrete floor has been constructed. 

Therefore, in line with promoting a con- 
crete block house, it is also well to promote 
a concrete floor, at least for the first story.— 
Weekly Letter, Wisconsin Concrete Prod- 
ucts Association. 
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Wholesale Prices of Crushed Stone 


Prices given are per ton, F.O.B., at producing point or nearest shipping point 


Crushed Limestone 
City or shipping point Screenings, : . 
STERN: a4 ¥% inch ¥% inch % inch 1% inch 2% inch 3 inch 
down and less and less and less and less and larger 
1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 0 1.30 










































Buffalo, N. Y 1.3 
TURNED. Y aiseccesssesecosscnsessescs -50 1.75 1.75 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Chazy, N. Y. 1.65 1.65 1.40 1.40 1.40 
Cobleskill, 1.35 1.25 1.25 126: < Skea 
Danbury, C 2 os 1.75 1.50 1.35 1.25 
Dundas, 53 05 1.05 90 .90 -90 
Frederick, Md. .... f a 2s@. - 1.20@1.30 1.10@1.20 1.05@1.10 1.05@1.10 
Munns, N. Y 1.0 1.35 1.25 1.25 

Northern New Jersey................ 160 i. sai. ry i s0@2, 00 a 

Prospect, N. Y. 1.00 1.50 40 1.30 Fe jiitiadhaaiedladi 
eS i i aa Eo’ ccaiedbibeeomaaes 175 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Western New York................... 85 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 

CENTRAL 
Afton, Mich. .50 1.50 
Alton, IIl. T . ee 1.85 
Bloomville. Middlepoint, Dun- 

kirk, Bellevue, Waterville, No. 

Baltimore, Holland, Kenton, 

New Paris, Ohio; Monroe, 

Mich.; Huntington, Bluffton, 

Ind. 1.00 1.10 1.10 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Buffalo and Linwood, Iowa...... ree 1.10 .90 95 95 
ee ey eee 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 
0 Se. Se El } & | ence BOGNS TS. cattciceccce PE a | eeeeencmteennaares 
Columbia and Krause, IIl......... 1.00@1.50 .90@1.10 1.20@1.35 1.00@1.20 3. Le | ener eOe 

Flux 1.50@1.75 

TS | ee 1.00 2:25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Greencastle, Ind. ..................-..... 1.25 1.25 a5 1.05 1.05 95 
Milltown, Ind. 90@1.10 90@1.15 90@1.00 -85@.90 85@.90 
River Rouge, Mich..................... 1.20 1.20 1.20 1 1.20 1.20 
St. Vincent de Paul, Que......... Br 1.25 .90 85 .80 1.00 
Sheboygan, Wis.  .............-....20.-+ 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 0 cst 
5 RE eae ea 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Toronto, Ont. 1.50 2.00 2.00 1.85 1.85 1.85 
Stone City, DED escuickebiatiiatis 71.10 1.05 o_o 
Waukesha, Wis. 90 90 90 -90 90 90 

SOUTHERN: 

PRM SW 5) Bincestssascscéasstascosens .50 1.50 1.40 1.30 SCO axicccmanees 
Brooksville, Fla. ............. oe pj 2.65 2.65 2.40 2.00 
Cartersville, Ga. ..... ae 1.25 1.50 1.50 1.25 SUES  dcincovextbieeeus 
Chico, Texas : 1.00 1.35 1.30 1.25 1.15 1.10 
El Paso, Tex. 1.00 1.00 1.00 | peecereare i ope 

Ft. Springs, W. 50 1.60 s E 1.35 fe “acne 
Graystone, Ala......... Crusher run, 1.00 per ton 


Kendrick and Santos, Fia......... 
New Braunfels, Tex........ 


3% in. and less, 1.00 per ton 
-30@1.00 ies”? 30 1.00@1.30 -70@1.00 SP SD Geka eeenns 

















Olive Hill, Ky. -50@1.00f 00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Rocky Point, Va.... -50@1.00 1.40@1. 60 1.30@1.40 1.15@1.35 1.10@1.20 1.00@1.05 

WESTERN: ; 

PARCRIBON, TMI. nn iincsncinccceseninssnwe 25 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.80 

Blue Springs & Wymore, Neb. .25 1.45 1.45 1.35¢ 1.25d 1.20 

Cape Girardeau, Mo................. nee 1.25 1.25 ee eee 

TEOROOD TOG, B00 .ocinwssnccecscnscsecnecese Bp) 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 

Rock Hill, St. Louis Co., Mo... 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.35 1.35 
Crushed Trap Rock 

City or shipping point Screenings, 

Y% inch ¥ inch ¥% inch 1¥% inch 2¥% inch 3 inch 

down and less and less and less and less and larger 
oe EG EC ee aaa ec nee -80 1.70 1.45 1.20 ee ean 
Duluth, Minn. .... .90 2.25 1.90 1.50 1:35 1.35 
Dwight, Calif. ............. 1.00 1.00 1.00 .90 OD sais 
Eastern Maryland 1.00 1.60 1.60 1.50 1.35 1.35 
Eastern Massachusetts ............ 85 1.75 1.75 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Eastern New York.................. . 75 1.25 1.25 1.25 1:25 1.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania 1.10 1.70 1.60 1.50 1.35 1.35 
ORRIN a sacsncetasinenie 2.50 2.25 1.55 1.35 1.25 1.25 
New Haven, New Britain, 

Meriden & Wallingford, Conn. .80 1.70 1.45 1.20 1.05 1.05 
Northern New Jersey..........-...-.---- 1.50 2.00 1.80 1.40 PAO etseegs 
Oakland and El Cerito, Cal..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 .90 ‘| Seren eer rece 
San Diego, Calif....... 2.75 2.55 2.35 he Ee 
SHODOV RAN, WiS. _ .........cecececocscecee 1.00 1.10 1.10 1.20 NSO -<cacelssocdeckeae 
springneld, WN. J........................ 1.70 2.10 2.10 1.79 1.60 1.60 
II ROE oe cco cocccactenivew: Kasecssaceceisosne 3.53@4.00  cecceccceeeoveeene 3.00@3.75 
Westfield, Mass.  ...........--..0....... 69 1.50 2.25 1.20 2 | eet ieee 

Miscellaneous oe Stone 
Screenings, 
4 inch ¥ inch % inch 1% inch 2% inch 3 inch 
City or shipping point down and less and less and less and less and larger 
Berlin, Utley, Montello and Red 

Granite, Wis.—Granite ........ 1.80 1.70 1.50 1.40 TO cnccccenees 
Coldwater, N. Y.—Dolomite ...... 1.50 all sizes 
oN A EE, Cae eee ws 2.00 7s 75 1.60 1.60 
Eastern, Penn.—Sandstone........ 1.35 1.70 1.65 1.40 1.49 1.40 
Eastern Penn. ieadenadenatad Sheccais 1.20 1.35 1.25 1.20 1.20 1.20 
DGRORROMOED GS MGRIRS cect ccavsencconos i ee 75 1.75b i.75 1.40 MGUY cabiesemnidesteces 
Lohrville. Wis. —iveate ...... 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.45 GRSO! ° cinesnavassasics 
Mitddienreok, Mo. .......<.............. BODE DO © cciccieesscceseces 200 GZ:50 2OODZ 2S  ccccsicccscses 1.25 @3.00 
Richmond, Calif. ete a ee 1.00 1.00 eee i 
Somerset, Pa. (sand-rock)........ ~ 1.85@2. _ picadabanilipei S55 E50: hitman 1. 00@1.50 ROT Sm 
Toccoa. Ga.—Granite ................ 1.50 1.50 1.4 1.35 


*Cubic yd. 1 in. and less. tT wo arti, 'Rip rap per aan (a) Sand. (b) to a A (c) 1 in., 
1.40. (d) 2 in., 1.30. (e) Dust. (f) % in. (h) less 10c discount. (i) 1 in., 1.40. (k) on cars, less 
Sc per ton discount. 
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Agricultural Limestone 
(Pulverized) 


Alderson, W. Va.—50% thru 50 mesh.. 

Alton, Ill. metastases 99% CaCOsg, 0.3% 
MgCo,; 90% thru 100 mesh.............. 

Asheville, N. C.—Analysis, 57% 
CaCOs, 39% MgCOs; 50% thru 100 
mesh; 200-lb. burlap bag, 4.00; bulk 

Atlas, Ky. —90% ~— 100 mesh............ 
50% thru 100 mesh 

Belfast and Rockland, Me. (rail), Lin- 
colnville, Me. (water) ; en y sis 
CaCOs 90.04% ; MgCOs 1.5%, 100% 
bd 14 mesh, bags 











Bul 

peneubal and Moline, Ill.—Analysis, 
CaCOs, 97%; 2% MegCOs; 50% 
thru 100 mesh, 1.50; 50% thru 4 
mesh 

Branchton and Osborne, Penn.—100% 
thru 20 mesh; 60% thru 100 mesh; 
45% thru 200’ mesh. (Less 50 cents 
commission to dealers)................--..---- 

Cope Girardeau, Mo.—Analysis, 93% 

aCOs, 3.5% MgCOs; pulverized; 

50% thru 50 mesh 

Cartersville, Ga.— Pulverized, 2.00; 
50% thru 50 mesh 

Chaumont, N. Y.—Pulverized lime- 
stone, bags, 4.00; bulk 

— Texas.—50% thru 50 mesh, 


Cae. Calif.—Analysis 90% CaCOs, 


Cypress, Ill.—90% thru 100 meen... 
Hillsville, Penn.—Analysis, 94% 
CaCOs, 1.40% MgCOs; 75% thru 
100 mesh; sacked 
Jamesville, N. Y.—Analysis, 89.25% 
CaCOs; 5.25% MgCOs; pulverized, 
bags, 4.00; bulk 
Joliet, Ill. —90% thru 100-mesh............ 
Knoxville, Tenn.—80% thru 200 mesh, 
80% thru 100 mesh, bags, 3.50; bulk 
Marblehead, Ohio— Analysis, 83. 54% 
CaCOs, 14. 92% MgCOs; 60% thru 
100 mesh; 70% thru 50 mesh; 100% 
thru 10 mesh; 80. lb. paper sacks, 
5.00; bulk 
Marion, Va. — Analysis, 90% CaCOs, 
pulverized, per ton 
Mayville, Wis.—Analysis, 54% CaCOs, 
44% MgCOs; 90% thru 100 mesh.... 3.90@ 
a a Ind.—Analysis, 94. 50% 
CaCOs, 33% thru 50 mesh, 40% 
































thru 50 mesh; bulk 1.35@ 





Olive Hill, Ky.—50% thru 50 mesh, 
2.00;-90% thru 4 memn.................. 


Piqua, Ohio—Total neutralizing power 
95.3%; 99% thru 10, 60% thru 
50; 50% thru 100 2.50@ 
100% thru 10, 90% thru 50, 80% 
thru 100; bags, | a 
99% thru 100, 85% thru 200; bags, 
7.00; bulk 
Rocky Point, Va.—Analysis, CaCOs, 
95%; MegCOs, 0.75%; 50% thru 
100 mesh, burlap bags, 3.50; paper, 
3.25; bulk 
Syracuse, N. Y.—Analysis, 89% 
CaCO,; MgCO,, 4%; bags, 4.25; 
OI ss ee 
‘Toledo, Ohio, 30% through 50 mesh.. 
Waukesha, Wis.—90% thru 100 mesh, 
4.50; 50% thru 100 mesh, 2.10; 
90% thru 50 mesh 
Watertown, N. Y.—Analysis, 96-99% 
CaCOs; o thru 100 mesh; bags, 
4.00; bulk ...... 
West Stockbridge, Mass. — Analysis 
90% CaCOs, 50% thru 100 mesh; 
cloth bags, 4.75; paper, 4.25; bulk.. 




















Agricultural Limestone 


(Crushed) 


Alton, Ill. — Analysis 99% CaCOs, 9. 3% 
MgCO.; 50% thru 4 mesh... 

Atlas, Ky.—50% thru 4 mesh................ 

Bedford. Ind—Analysis, 98.5% 
CaCOs, 0.5% MgCOss 90% thru 10 
enna F. 

Brandon and Middlebury, Vt.—Pul- 
verized, bags, 5.50; Dbulk..........-------+ _ 


(Continued on next page) 
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The Rock Products Market 
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1.50 
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5.00 
2.59 
4.24 
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2.00 
4.50 
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1.60 


2.75 
3.60 
5.50 


2.75 
2.25 


1.65 


2.50 


3.25 


3.00 
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1.50 
3.50 
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Agricultural Limestone 


idgeport and Chice, Texas—Analy- 
a 04% CaCOs, 2% MgCOs; 100% 








thru 10 mesh 1.75 

50% thru 4 mesh 1.50 
Chasco, 11].—50% thru 100 mesh........ 1.20 
caicago, Il—50% thru 100 mesh; 

90% thru 4 mesh .80 





Columbia, Krause, Valmeyer, Ill.— 
Analysis, 90% CaCOs; 90% thru 

















4 mesh 1.35 
Cypress, Tll.—90% thru 50 mesh, 50% 

thru 100 mesh, 90% thru 50 mesh, 

90% thru 4 mesh, 50% thru 4 mesh 1.35 
Danbury, Conn.—Analysis, 81 to 85% 

CaCOs = 3.75@ 4.75 
Dundas, Ont.—Analysis, 53.8% Ca- 

COs; MgCOs, 43.3%. 100% thru 

10 mesh, 40% thru 50 mesh, 25% 

thru 100 mesh : 1.00 
Ft. Springs, W. Va.—Analysis, 90% 

CaCOs; 90% thru 50 mesh................ 1.50 
Garnet, Okla.—All sizes 1.25 
Kansas City, Mo.—50% thru 100 ” 

| - 
Lannon, Wis.—Analysis, 54% CaCO., 

44% MgCOs; 99% through 10 

mesh; 46% through 60 miesh............ 2.00 

Screenings (%4 in. to dust)................ 1.00 


Marblehead, Ohio.—Analysis, 83.54% 

CaCOs, 14.92% MgCOs, 32% thru 

100 mesh; 51% thru 50 mesh; 83% 

thru 10 mesh; 100% thru 4 mesh 

(meal) bulk 1.60 
Mayville, Wis.—Analysis, 54% CaCOs, 

44% MgCOs: 50% thru 50 mesh.... 1.85@ 2.35 
McCook, I1l.—90% thru 4 mesh....... — .90 
Middlepoint, Bellevue, Kenton, Ohio; 

Monroe, Mich.; Huntington and 

Bluffton, Ind—Analysis, 42% 

CaCOs, 54% MgCQOs; meal, 25 to 

45% thru 100 mesh 1.60 
Moline, Ill., and Bettendorf, Towa— 

Analysis, 97% CaCOs, 2% MgCOs; 

50% thru 100 mesh; 50% thru 4 

WRITE cin dscscecentsasenciancicctanicsdnianimanspaieesan’ 1.50 
Monroe, Mich. — Analysis, CaCOs, 

52.03% ; 42.25% MgCOs; 30% thru 

100 mesh 2.30 
Mountville, Va.— Analysis, 62.54% 

CaCO3; MgCO,, 35.94%, 100% 

thru 20 mesh; 50% thru 100 mesh 

















bags 5.50 
Pixley, Mo.—Analysis, 96% CaCOs; 
50% thru 50 mesh 1.25 
50% thru 100 mesh; 90% thru 50 
mesh; 50% thru 50 mesh; 90% 





thru 4 mesh; 50% thru 4 mesh........ 1.65 
River Rouge, Mich.—Analysis, 54% 

CaCOs, 40% MgCOs; bulk................ 80@ 1.40 
Stone City, Iowa. — Analysis, 98% 

CaCOs; 50% thru 50 mesh.................. 75 
Tulsa, Okla.—Analysis CaCOsg, 86.15%, 

1.25% MgCOs, all sizes................ tse 1.25 


Pulverized Limestone for 


Coal Operators 
Hillsville, Penn., sacks, 4.50; bulk........ 3.00 
Joliet, I!l.—85% thru 200 mesh............ 4.25 
Piqua, Ohio, sacks, 4.£0@5.00 bulk.... 3.00@ 3.50 
Rocky Point, Va.—80% thru 200 


ae ee ean ee aeRO 3.00 
Waukesha, Wis.—90% thru 100 mesh, 
bulk 4.50 





Glass Sand 


Silica sand is quoted washed, dried and screened 
unless otherwise stated. Prices per ton f.o.b. pro- 
ducing plant. 

Rerkeley Springs, W.Va.—Glass sand.. 2.25 
Buffalo, N. Y. 2.00@ 2.50 
“aevme and S. Vineland, N. J.— 
























































| SEES Y. 2.28 
Columbus, Ohio 1.25@ 1.50 
Fstill Springs and Sewanee, Tenn........ 1.50 
Franklin, Penn. ...... a 2.00 
Gray Summit and Klondike, Mo........... 1.75@ 2.00 
Los Angeles, Calif—Washed.................. 5.00 
Mapleton Depot, Penn 2.00@ 2.25 
Massillon, Ohio 3.00 
Mendota, Va. 2.25@ 2.50 
Mineral Ridge and Ohlton, Ohio.......... 2.50 
Nceanside. Calif. 3.00 
Ottawa Ti... .75@ 1.25 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 3.00@ 4.00 
Ridgway, Penn. 2.50 
Rockwood, Mich. 2.75@ 3.25 
Round Top. Md. 2.25 
San Wranemeo, Cafe once 4.00@ 5.00 
St. Louis, Mo 2.00 
Sewanee, Tenn. 1.50 

hayers. Penn. 2.50 
Utica, Til. .... 1.00@ 1.25 
Zanesville. Mhio .. _............... 2.50 


City or shipping point : 
Beach City, Ohi int Roofing sand Pee gy: 








1.50@ 1.75 
Columbus, Ohi 
a hi — seatecsses serous auabetes -30@ ed 
sau Claire. Wis............... 
Estill Springs and Se. sa pode 
wanee, Tenn. ............. 1.35@ 1.50 1.35@ 1.50 


(Continued on next page) 





Rock Products 
Wholesale Prices of Sand and Gravel 


Prices given are per ton, F.O.B., producing plant or nearest shipping point 


Washed Sand and Gravel 





City or shipping point 
EASTERN: 
Ambridge & So. H’g’ts, Penn. 
Attica and Franklinville, N. Y. 
a See 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Erie, Pa. 








WOveemeene,. Whe Jecceessinsccse 
RERGERIR, COMI. | sisi cicctcssetncinininen 
Leeds Junction, Me 








Machias Jct., N. Y 





Montoursville, Penn. 
Northern New Jersey 
Olean, N. Y 








fa ee 
Shining Point, Penn 





Somerset, Pa. 





South Heights, Penn................. ih 


Washington, D. C 

CENTRAL: 
Algonquin and Beloit, Wis....... 
Appleton and Mankato, Minn. 
Attica, Ind. 
Aurora, Oregon, Sheridan, 

Moronts, Yorkville, Ill 
Barton, Wis. 











Chicago, II. 
Columbus, Ohio 








Des Moines, Iowa 





Eee Cee Wie... 
Elgin, Iil 








Elkhart Lake, Wis 





ae Mich. 
Ft ee 
Fe Warm, Terus............... aie 
Grand Haven, Mich 


, 





Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Hamilton, Ohio 





Hersey, Mich. 











ERIE, BOO siscsisnscntiecicancinacencie 
pe eee Se ee 
Joliet, Plainfield and 
pe a | | Sian 
pee ee eC ; ee 
Mattoon, III. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 














Moline, Ill. 
Northern New Jersey 
Palestine, Ill. 
Pittsburgh, Penn. ... 
Silverwood, Ind. ......... 
st; Lows, Mé......... 
Terre Haute, Ind.............. 
Wolcottville, Ind. 
Waukesha, Wis. . 
















Winona, Minn. 
Zanesville, Ohio 





SOUTHERN: 
a 2a fC 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Chattahoochie River, Fia........... 
pS ee 
Kaoxville, Tent. ...................:.. 
Lindsay, Texas ...... 














Macon, Ga. 
New Martinsville, W. Va.. 
Roseune, be. .......... 
WESTERN: 

mamtes City, Me... 
l.os Angeles district (bunkers) t 
iy Ee. a = 
Pueblo, Colo. ........ 

San Diego, Calif 
Seattle, Wash. 





Bank Run Sand and Gravel 


Citv or shipping point 


Algonauin and Beloit, Wis 
East Hartford, Conn................... 
Perr yer gs, ICT. -xccccescecessccescces 














= tnt $ 





et ee DR 
Uwe w 
SOoumouw 





Dust to 3 in., .40 





Gainesville, Texas ........ DRIES 
Grand Haven, Mich................... 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Hamilton. Ohio ...... 








TN MRS, cacnscis Sosccasaaastescnies 
Tnawnepols. Ind. «.................... 
Joliet, Plainfield and 
Hammond, 
Lindsay, Texas 








Macon, Ga. ........... 
Mankato, Minn 
LO Sh Se eee es 
Ottawa, Oregon, Moronts and 
ol) ee = 
Somerset, Penn. ... 
a | SE ee 
Shining Point, Penn..................... 
Summit Grove, Ind..................... 
Winona, Minn. ........... er 
ry INS  asicicileanctbniniteencoaintinaniain 








(a) % in. down. (b) River run. (c) 2% in. and less. 
“Cubic vd. *Jnclude freight and bunkerage charges and truck haul. 
(d) Less 10c per ton if paid E.O.M. 10 days. 





Pit run sand, .70 
Concrete gravel, 50% G., 50% S., 1.00 


Ave. .60 per ton 
1.50@1 





Mine run gravel, 1.55 per ton 
Concrete sand, 1.10 ton 
.50 50 








tDelivered on job. 
(f) plus 15c winter loading charge. 


90 Rock Preducts 


Core and Foundry Sands 


Silica sand 1s quoted washed, dried and screened unless otherwise stated. Prices per ton f.o.b. pro- 
ducing plant. 










































































City or shipping Molding, Molding, Molding, Furnace Sand Stone 
point fine coarse brass Core lining blast sawing 
DN RNR ete: aim aas accusenmensighgun “elabeenrmasesios 30@ .35 
Albany, N. _Y......-.. 2.00 2.00 BRE. ascoussdincaceteee” “epsarheaousouecs E95 ulcers Ae 
Arenzville, Ill. ...... 1.50@1.75 eS eee pone 
Beach Sity, Ohio.. 1.75@2.00 1.75@2.00 _ .................. 1752.25 VISO250 soc eens 
ei6, No Yv.cc. 1.50 DSU)... cdaverisdnicasuc 2.00 @2.50 
Columbus, Ohio... 1.50@2.00 1.25@1.50 2.00@2.50 .30@1.50 1.50@2.00 2.75@3.50 1.50@3.00 
Dresden, Ohio........ 1.40 1.59 1.50 1.25 1.50 
Eau Claire, Wis..... s+ wenvsencnncnsce __aeansencencensee _aeaneaneseceecne SO) sansecsonensence 
SC, | re Ground silica per ton in carloads—18.00@31.00 
Elnora, (i rr 1.75 
Estill Springs and 7 ‘ . 
Sewanee, Tenn... (ee Be5) ne ee PSST heen 
Franklin, Penn....... 1.75 1.75 2.00 A, ee 
Kasota, Minn. .....-  ....-------20---- se asanaibbapiineeees 1.10a 
Klondike, Mo........- RD: escoscnccsastnsece 175 1.75 BUG, | sacks Reaseskeess toe 
leton Depot, 
a ree . pecsepiiese 2.29 2.00 2.00 B29 VesRcieaexs 
Massillon, Ohio .. 2.50 50 2.50 
Mendota, Va. .......... ~” Ground flint or oe: — 00 per ton 
PURUIILINSEE TINIE, | occenecieescons’ acxiissnscewannes! — dosbisbiwensinsie .20@ .30 | ere 
MIRNINR MEALS © oc aiscaeses vinaDibdprenians adeseaustoassaies a. 25 @ NG ince tuned, ahedlenie, cade 
Ohlton, Ohio .......... 1.80 1.80 1.80 2. 00 1.80 1.80 1.80 
trawa, 111. ............ ee 2.50 1.25 By f 3.50 3.50 
Red Wing, Minn... OSE * . seassbconpicvacescs 1.25 1.50 1.50 3.50 1,50 
Ridgeway, Penn. .. 150 1.50 
Round Gop, Md.... -.~.......... hs ee DOD os ierasacns = ee 
San Francisco, Calif. 3.50 4.75 3.50 3.50@5.00 3.50@4.50 3.50@5.00 _ ................ 
TRMMERREOD, CEN. acececse,concccqncncsesevee 1.40@1.60 
aes, I. ......-... —— silica per ton in carloads—20.00@31.00 
Thayers, Penn. ...... C5 EO eee 2.0 
Utica, IIl.4 50@. 3 50@.90 .60@. 73 -60@.90 
UP POSSE | | SPREE Een mA BS. siiceecnstiocs 75 
Utica, Penn. ......... 1.75 OR” scimmicuan 2 re 
Zanesville, Ohio...... 2.00 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 : 
*Creen. {Crude silica, crushed and screened, not washed or dried. ¢Plus iSc per ton for winter 


§Crude and dry. (a) delivered. 


Crushed Slag 


loading. {Crude. 






















































City or shipping point Y% in. YZ in. % in. 1¥% in 2% in. 3 in. 
BASTERN ‘3 Roofing down and less and less and less and less and larger 
Buffalo, N. Y., Emporium 
nd Dubois, . 2:25 1:25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Eastern Penn. ........ 2.50 1.20 1.50 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Northern, N. J......- 2.50 1.25 1.50 1.25 1.25 1.25 1,25 
Reading, Pa. ........ 2.50 i nn 1.25 
Western Penn. ...... 2.50 1.25 1.50 125 1.25 1.25 1.25 
CENTRAL: 
Ironton, Ohio.......... 2.05* 130* 1.80* 1:45* 1.45* 245° 1.45* 
Jackson, SIDERED Ri sccaccs OP teenies bhceeaseerax Ee 130* 1.05* 1.30* i307 
Toledo, Ohio.......... 1.50 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35: 1.35 
Youngst’n, O., dist. 2.00 1.25 1.35 1.35 1.25 1.25 1.25 
SOUTHERN: - i i 
Ashland, Ky... --x----c--sscom WE a cccusctacens 1.55% 1.55” 1.55* 1.55* 
Ensley and Alabama 
| 2.05 80 1.35 1.25 -90 -90 -80 
Pen eg Roanoke, 
Ruessens, Va. ........ 2.50 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.15 1:35 
Woodward, Ala....... 2:05" -80* 1.35” ites” -90* DO -cudscccssesseats 
*Sc per ton discount on terms. ; 
Lime Products (Carload Prices Per Ton F.O.B. Shipping Point) 
Ground Lump 
Finishing Masons’ Agricultural Chemical burnt lime, lime, 
EASTERN: hydrate hydrate hydrate hydrate Blk. Bags Blk. Bbl. 
SIE es lacs lsace) § — aamacmiacecatnain « ‘siohaepoinaainaiece AZO! cecseheieeseentes acececce: | oseesewn) umanions 2.15e 
UMEMMIRSS TI Bs scivccecastasensscies:  dsnese nicishensees 12.00 12.00 S200) ici bed 10.00 1.95d 
a. Bw. Y....... 12.50 10.50 : 302 
RAT MRE RINE MOINS cease Saescccseerpacas «en ondicenannrenens 
West Stockbridge, Mass....... 12.00 10.00 
SIREN GOOSEN Sci scesenccs, inctscnccccsxcemnsess. sv nianoanatenancs 
EE NI iar eccacc A nconetseiees  “inaeecs 9.50 
CENTRAL: 
ON, re 12.50 8.50 
Cold Springs, Ohio .............. 12.50 8.50 
Delaware, Ohio .................... E 8.50 
Frederick, Md. .......... 9.50 
Gibsonburg, Ohio 8.50 
Huntington, Ind. 8.50 
JOS Sa OS ee | | eee 
Marblehead, Ohio ou... ceeeceeseeee ooo 8.50 
Marion, Ohio ........... 8.50 
OL SSIES: (7c Ee a 9. = 00 
piggh ne Wis. 11.5 
Ttthin, Ghio ......---.-. inks seepubontiebnexced 
White Rock, Ohio.................. 12.50 
Wisconsin points (f) ebls- stenianpnaphoncan 11.50 
Woodville, Ohio .................... 12.50 .850 
SOUTHERN: 
oo Re Seer 12.50 10.00 
CEL RRS bs a nee 2EL80. —— canisnsvi _ g 
Graystone, Ala. ........ 12.50 CORN kikecitee: veces Sisk 1.45e 8.50 1.50 
IN RU Fc ccsicoeees, — Sebsnewendpeacines 10.00 10.00 10.00 8.50 1.45u 8.50 1.50 
Knoxville, Tenn. ...........0.-.--- 20.25 10.00 10.00 WG | cies, xsdsinga 8.50 1.50 
Longview, Ala. .................... 12.50 10.00 9.00 10,00:. ........ na aes 1.50 
RE cc cecainines —«snsacwnbvaucenanns 13.00 ROOD seaseuueticktees. eimai 1.60 12.00 1.70 
Saginaw, RS oe es 12.50 10.00 9.00 | | re 8.50 1.50 
WESTERN: 
REET ON 5 Es ce ecsaamakcincenes  «GaepsaidesenAess  aedeaseesitbinnsen Ssaadpeien! Cics«- Ancaed i  —— 
INE ee acc © Spatibantbngaeins aa RRESS, apa ae genie ances i) 
Limestone, Wash. ................ 15.00 15.00 10.00 15.00 16.50 16.50 16.50 2.09 
LAS. oa ee eee eee WPRMORTS OO.  descaivrts § ~<esidnsocaeens) SORE. Rt 9.59p 1.59, 
San Francisco, Calif. oat 21.00 19.00 BGP90 dihsscdeees: pokes ee 14.00 2.00 
AMIR PUTER, a ccc Lcscweeresseeees. seasbobaasenannsen SL i eee Bement ee .00z 2.20x 
a 19.00 19.00 12.00 719.00: 79.00. ....... 0 2.30 


8.6 

+50-Ib. paper bags; (a) run of kilns; (c) wooden, steel 1.70; (d) steel; (e) per 180-Ib. toed: (f) 
dealers’ prices, net 30 days less 25c disc. per ton on hydrated lime and 3c per bbl. on lump if paid in 
10 days; (i) 180-lb. net ‘barrel, 1.65; 280-Ib. net barrel, 2.65; (p) to 11.00; (q) to 8.753; (r) to 1.50; 
(s) in 80-Ib. burlap sacks; (t) to 3.00; (u) two 90-lb. bags; (v) oil burnt; wood burnt 2.25@2.50; 
(x) wood, steel 2.30; (z) to 15.00; (*) quoted f.o.b. New York; (4) paper bags; (w) to 1.50 in two 
90-lb. bags, wood bbl. 1.60; (1) to 10.00; (1) 80-Ilb. paper bags: (2) to 3.00; (3) to 9.00; (4) to 1.60. 
(s) to 16.00; (6) wood bbl., steel, 1.80. 








August 21, 1926 


Miscellaneous Sands 
(Continued) 














City or shipping point Roofing sand Traction 
Gray Summit and 

Klondike, Mo. .......... 1.75 
Mapleton Depot, Penn... 2.00 2.00 
Massillon, Ohio 2.25 
Michigan City, Ind. 

UES AYSRIIS OS MRA). acntgsesic rac. scsetaceweckegonnsas 15@ 25 
Mineral Ridge, Ohio...... bolt Reh *1.75 
Montonrsyille, Pens. ns... scccccccsccescrcsses 1.25 

hilton, Ohio ........ 1.80 
ber ee een eX 

Red Wing, Minn. 1.25 
Round Top, Md............. 2.25 1.75 
San Francisco, Calif....... 3.50@ 4.50  3.50@ 4.50 
Thayers, Penn. 2.25 
Lilt as | | ee 1.00@ 3.00 1.00 
Warwick, Ohio 2.25 
Zanesville, Ohio 2.8 





*Wet. i 


Talc 


Prices given are per ton f.o.b. (in carload lots 
only), producing plant, or nearest shipping point, 
Baltimore, Md.: 

Crude talc (mine PUNO oo se eeccisnie 3.00@ 4.00 

Ground tale (20-50 mesh), bags...... 








10.00 
Cubes 55.00 
Blanks (per Ib.) .08 
Pencils and steel worker’s crayons... 08 


per gross: ........::. 
Chatsworth. Ga.: 
Crude Talc 


1.00@ 1.50 











5.00 
Ground (150-200 mesh), bulk............ 10.00 
Pencils and steel worker’s crayons, 
per gross 1.00@ 2.00 


Chester, Vt. 
Ground ‘die (150-200 mesh), bulk... 
Including bags 
Chicago and Johet, i Ill. : 


. 9.00@ 10.00 
10.00 @11.00 


























Ground (150-200 mesh), eB sccsisiceacs 30.00 
Dalton, Ga.: 

Crude talc 5.00 

Ground tale (150-200) bags................ 10.00@ 12.06 

Pencils and steel workers’ crayons, 

per gross 1.00@ 1.50 
Emeryville, N. Y.: 

(Double air floated) including bags; 

325 mesh 14.75 

200 mesh 13.75 
Hailesboro, N. Y.: 

Ground white talc (double and triple 

air floated) including bags, 300-350 

mesh 15.50@20.00 
Henry, Va.: 

Crude (mine run) 3.50@ 4.50 

Ground tale (150-200 mesh), bulk.... 9.00@14.50 
Joliet, 1; 

Roofing tale, bags 10.00 

Ground talc (200 mesh), bags............ 30.00 
Keeler, Calif. 

Ground (200- 300 mesh), bags............ 20.00 @30.00 
Natural Bridge, N. Y.: 

Ground talc (300 mesh). LS , eee 13.00 


Rock Phosphate 


Prices given are per ton (2240- Ib.) f.o.b. pro- 
ducing plant or nearest shipping point. 
Lump Roc 


Gordonsburg, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65-70%.. 4.00@ 5.00 


Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.—B.P.L. 75%........ 5.50@ 6.00 
Tennessee—F.O.B. mines, gross ton, 

unground brown rock, B.P.L. 72% 5.00 

i St cal A 5. es enc eee eae 6.00 
Twomey, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65%, 2000 Ib. 7.25@ 8.25 

Ground Roc 
(2000 Ibs.) 

Centerville, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65%......------ 7.00 
Gordonsburg, Tenn.—R.P.L. 65-70%. 4.00@ 4.50 


Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65% 8.00 
Twomey, Tenn.—B.P.L. yee ee 8.00 


Florida Phosphate 
(Raw Land Pebble) 


(Per Ton.) 
Florida—F. O. B. mines, gross ton, 
68/66% B.P.L., Basis 68%...........--- 3.25 
70% min. B.P. .. Basis 70%..........- 3.75 


72% min. B.P.L., Basis 72%... 4.25 
75/74% B.P.L., Basis 75% 
77/76% B.P.L., Basis 77% 


Mica 


Prices given are net, F.O.B. plant or nearest 
shipping point. 












Pringle. S. D.—Mine run, per ton.. 125.00 
Punch mica, per Ib..u......ssscsccceseeee , .06 
Scrap, per ton, carloads.............------ 0.00 

Rumney Depot, N. H.—per ton, 
mine run ae 108 
RUE, BCI asks ceria acces a 
Bon 2 ee ean oc an 
RCTORUERIIRE: UUNRIEMD cco sss ooascos cacentes ate yo 
Dry ground, 20 mesh... pe 
MD TIED cinco tina Bee es wesenatee = £60 
UR Reape renee ae bbadees eosecseees 65.00 


ZOO ARID. isciacs ka getdaa tae ctsnccecs coseatoasis 


Punch mica, per ‘Tb.....x...-..2....--csesecssecese 10 
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Special Aggregates 


Prices are per ton f.o.b. quarry or nearest ship- 












































?—  . 

City or shipping point Terrazzo Stucco-chips 
Barton, WiS., 2.0.b. CATS .......-...-cceesses 0.5 
Brandon, Vt.—English 

pink and English ’ 

CORGDD aiicinsinsnenamichctonaicint *11.00 *11.00 

Brandon grey ........... *11.00 *11.00 
Brighton, Tenn.—Pink.. ...................... 76.00 
Buckingham, Que.— 

Buff stucco dash........ $12.00@14.00 
Chicago, Ill. — Stucco 

chips, in sacks f.o.b. 

quarries 17.50 
Crown Point, N. Y.— 

Mies SOE ccimciann 8.00@10.00 
Easton, Penn., and 

Phillipsburg, N. J..... 10.00@16.00 10.00@16.00 
Haddam, Conn. — Fel- 

eS 15.00 15.00 
Harrisonburg, Va.— Bulk 

marble (crushed, in 

ORY Sige ees 712.50 712.50 
Ingomar, Ohio — Con- 

crete facings and 

stucco dash 6.00@18.00 
Middlebrook, Mo.—Red .................se000 20.00 @25.00 
Middlebury, Vt.—Mid- 

QUES WIN vores. Ses *9.00 

Marble flour, 100% 

nk Cr We 3.50 

Crain 208 MOCDIE... —.......... 3.50 
Milwaukee, Wis 14.00 @34.00 
Newark, N. J.— Roofing 

granules 7.50 
New York, N. Y.—Red 

ane FONGW VORORE. cicicccicicn 32.00 
Red Granite, Wis 7.50 
Stockton, Calif. — ‘“Natrock” roofing 

grits 15.00 @20.00 
Tuckahoe, N. Y.—Tuck- 

ahoe_ white................-- 12.00 12.00 
Warren, XN. H.—cement 

facing (mica), per 

ton 7.50 
IIIEIIOR, | We ieee: Sonne 20.00 @32.00 
Wellsville, Colo.—Colo- 

rado Travertine Stone 15.00 15.00 

1C.L. LCE. 37.06; 

*C.L. including bags; L.C.L. 14.50 

tC.L. including bags, L.C.L. 10.00. 

Potash Feldspar 

Auburn and Brunswick, Me.—Color, 

white; 98% thru_140 mesh bulk........ 19.00 
Buckingham, Que.—Color, white; 

analysis, KO, 12-13%; Na2O, 

1.75%; bulk 9.00 
De Kalb Jct., N. Y.—Color, white; 

bulk (crude 9.00 
East Hartford, Conn.—Color, white, 

95% through 60 mesh, bags.... 16.00 

96% thru 150 mesh, bags.................. 23.00 
East Liverpool, Ohio—Color, white; 

98% thru 200 mesh, bulk.................... 19.35 

Soda feldspar, crude, bulk, per ton 22.00 
Erwin, Tenn.—Color, white; analysis, 

12.07% KsO, 19.34% AleOs; Na2O, 

2.92% ; SiOz, 64.76%; FesOs, .36% 

95.50% thru 200 mesh, bags, 16.90; 

bulk 15.50 
Glen Tay Station, Ont., color, red 

or punk; analysis: K.O, 12.81%, 

crude (bulk ...... 6.75@ 7.00 
Keystone, S. D.—Prime white, bulk 

(crude) 8.00 
Los Angeles, Calif.—Color, white; 

analysis, Ko.O, 10.35%; Na2O, 

3.62%; AlsOs, 18.71%; SiOz, 

65.48%; FesO3, .17%; 95% thru 

200 mesh, bags included, carloads.. 22.00 

RR 20.00 

Murphsboro, Tll._—Color, snow white; 

analysis SiOv, 64.4%: KeO, 13%; 

Na:Q, 2.5% : FeeOn. 0.07%: AloOs, 

19.3%; 98% thru 200 mesh, bags.... 21.00 

Bulk 20.00 





Rock Products 


Penland, N. C.—Color, white; crude, 
bulk 








8.00 

Ground, bulk 16.50 
Tenn. Mills—Color, white: analysis 
K.O, 18%; Na2Os, 10%: 68% Sis; 

99% thru 200 mesh; bulk................ es 18.06 

99% thru 140 mesh, bulk.......0.. 16.00 
Toughkenamon, Pa.—Color, white to 
light cream; 98% thru 150 mesh, 

bags, 11.00@13.00; bulk... 10.00 


Toronto, Can.—Color, flesh; analysis 
KeO, 12.75%; NasO, 1.96%; crude.. 7.50@ 8.00 


Trenton, N. J.—Crude, bulk.....000020.... 12.00 @27.00 
99% thru 140 mesh; bulk.................. 16.00 


(Bags 11 cents each, non-returnable) 


Blended Feldspar 
(Pulverized) 
a i esis: secssicctccsnccsinccnn 16.00 @20.00 


Chicken Grits 


Tenn. 








Afton Mich. (limestone) per ton.......... 10.00 
Belfast and Rockland, Me.—(Lime- 

aa a a ee $10.00 
Brandon and Middlebury, Vt., per ton 12.00¢ 
Centerville. Iowa (gypsum) per ton.... 18.00 
Chico, Texas (limestone), 100 lb. bags, 

per ton 8.00@ 9.00 
Danbury, Conn. (limestone).................. 7.00@ 9.00 
Knoxville, Tenn. (limestone), bags, 

Wl We FO ne 5.00 
Los Angeles Harbor (limestone), 100- 

Ib sack, 1.00; sacks, per ton, 8.50@ 

9.507; bulk, per ton 6.00 @7.007 
Toughkenamon, Pa.—(Feldspar) 100- 

Ib. bags, 1.00; bulk, per ton.............. 10.00 
Gypsum, Ohio.—(Gypsum) per ton.... 10.00 
Limestone, Wash. (limestone) per ton 12.50 
Rocky Point, Va. (limestone) 100 Ib. 

bags, 75c; sacks, per ton. 6.00 bulk 5.00 
Seattle, Wash.—(Limestone), bulk, per 

DORE cccccnrsignies:snnadisinienisswhanticmateasappusneasadatiici 12.50 
Warren, N. H.—(Mica) per ton............ 7.70@7.90t 
Waukesha, Wis.—(Limestone), per ton 8.00 
West Stockbridge, Mass.—( Limestone) 

bulk 7.50@9.00* 





« 
tLess than 5-ton lots. 
} a 
Sand-Lime Brick 


Prices given per 1000 brick f.o.b. plant or near- 
est shipping point, unless otherwise noted. 





jE ESE ee SRS ea aR ISS 10.50 
Boston, Mass. ...... *17.00 
Brighton, N. Y $19.25 





Dayton, Ohio 
































Detroit, Mich. 

Farmington, Conn. 17.00 
1 A eee cee e eee §12.50@16.00 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ee 12.00 
pO Se ae *19.00 
Jackson, Mich. 12.25 
Lancaster, N. Y 12.50 
Madison, Wis. al2.00 
Michigan City, 11.00 
Milwaukee, Wis. *13.00 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn........... 11.25 
Be a S| | ae na eee one 10.00 
New Brighton, Minn. 10.00 
TRI, NS she een 13.00 
4 AA ee eee 15.00 
Prairie du Chien, Wis 18.00 @22.50 
Rochester, N. 19.75 
a_i eserves 13.00 
Came Aimee, SR iets, 15.00 
SOT NN casos 12.00 
I, Ee ee ....18.00 @20.00* 
Toronto, Canada................. ....13.00@15.607 
Toronto, Canada ............... 


seks 13.10 
semesatsisecisesuuesaansasnenussdieessd 10.00 @12.00 


*Delivered on job. *Delivered in city fimits. 
tLess 5%. Dealers’ price. (a) Less 1.00 E.O. 
M. 10 days. 


Wilkinson, Fla. 


Portland Cement 
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Prices per bag and per bbl, without bags net 


in carload lots. 





































Per Bag Per Bbl. 
Albuquerque, N. Me... kee 3.37 
FN 2 Re eo 2.35 
Oe ld ¢ Eaaes 2.35 
CURRIN IE ccccccinsincctcccncccn) wie 2.30 
a Oi 2.53 
Buffalo, N. Y...... 2.28 
Butte, Mont. ............. 3.61 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 2.34¢ 
Charleston, S. 2.35 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 3.3: 
Cincinnati, Ohio 2.37% 
CRRCCIIING CNM ecincte ss can 2.29t 
Chicago, TIL _.......... 2.10F 
Cea ON ons: sess 2.24 
RRGUAGS RO ee ee aes 2.10 
0) ee 2 eee Semen eee 2.29f 
Wve ie CN isa wane scecaeenans 57 2.28 
| © ee os ee 66% 2.65 
Detroit, Mich. .. 2.15% 
Duluth, Minn. .. 2.09t 
Houston, Texas ... 2.60 
EmGtamamONe, ERG. nce: tenet 2.19 
pS ee 2.50 
yD | ee eer 2.20 
pa 2) See ee 2.23 
DO 1.92 
Los Angeles, Calif .61f 2.447 
[a Se eee ee 
Memphis, Tenn. 2.60f 
Milwaukee, Wis. 2.25f 
Minneapolis, Minn. 2.32t 
Montreal, Que............... 1.36 
New Orleans, La 2.20 
i a gO ge Sera e 2.15 
io. Oh ee 2.07 
Oklahoma City, visi aeoaiaa 2.46 
CRS: TRG sisi ccrecicticcoiceen, aeoaes 2.36% 
by |) eee een ees 2.27% 
Perneeents:: DORMS nce sees 2.31 
i ae © eRe eee 2.91 
TERR NS iveksiccacsentceiccas. “ecu 2.09f 
FrOsthte CONE Sicctticcccccns” ectce 2.80 
Py a) enone 2.80 
Reno, Nevada .. 75% 3.01 
pe ES rey oot 2.34 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 70% 2.81 
San Francisco, Calif.. ain 2.31% 
Sa CRE cesrscccnnercccsenrececntice teasaes 2.50 
St. Louis, Mo 55 2.20% 
Re OO So ae eee es 2.32 
SaRIETE, WORN dccecsccticsscsecccccccuines 10c discount 2.65 
pp eee 2.25 
po EO ee a 2.20% 
TR IOMES., STROM scsissidencineicenian! ecuma 2.41f 
:. SO eee 2.33F 
WEG WW. NG 2.07 
Winston-Salem, N.  Cu.............  sscccore 2.78 


NOTE—Add 40c per bbl. for bags. 
+Delivered on job im any quantity, 
tTen cents less to dealers. 


sacks extra. 


Mill prices f.o.b. in carload lots, without bags, 


to contractors. 


Buffington, Ind. ...... 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Concrete, Wash. 
Davenport, Calif. .. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Hannibal, 
Hudson, 
Leeds, Ala. 
Mildred, Kans. 
LS ane eT 
Northampton, Penn. .................. 
Richard City, Tenn 
SOGOR WM scsdcecisecscccscaanseiens 
Toledo, Ohio 
CIWIGEE, OGG: wicisistericscntion 












*Including sacks at 10c each. 


Per Bbl. 
1.85 
2.45° 
2.35 
2.05 


DOWD OS 
w 


SSG anaanuan 


mM Me whd 





Gypsum Products—CARLOAD PRICES PER TON AND PER M SQUARE FEET, F. 0. 








Cement 
Agri- Stucco and 
Crushed Ground cultural Calcined Gauging Wood White Sazded 
. Rock Gypsum Gypsum Gypsum Plaster Fiber Gauging Plaster 
Arden, Nev. and Los 
Angeles, Calif. 8.00u witha Weve WOR? ac 8 See aes 
Centerville, Towa ... 10.00 15.00 10.00 10.00 10.50 ee aa 
OR: MM aetna eee  gecas 11.30 11.30 Sere 8.00 
elawanna, N. J... a Cl ace ee ss Oe 8.25 @9.40 
Gentian. PEM ae Coe a 15.50d i ire 
Grand Rapids, Mich... 275 6.00 6.00 8.00 9.00 9.00 ete 
ypsum, Ohiot 3.00 4.00 6.00 8.00 9.00 9.00 19.00 7.00 
Port Chats, gle ge eee ——- ~~ @ . ts tt 
1 n, A 2 7 
ee. Colo. pene a — ian aes be ite ee oe 
oon Mrawewes, Cah oo ; 4.40 2 | Geers Age (ce 
Seattle, Wash. 6.500 =n 11:00 16:00 a | Oe a 
Sigurd, Utah os I cM AM Te 
Winnipeg, Man. , 5.00 7.00 13.00 14.00 pe a er ese 
NOTE—Returnable bags, 10c each: paper bags. 1.00 per ton extra (not returnable). 


j 3.00; fto 11.00: Ito 12.00: 
i) de 
16.50; 


ivered on job; 


) c (k) sacks 12c extra, rebated: (m) includes paper bags: 
(u) includes sacks; (v) F.OB. N. 





B. MILL Yx32x  ¥%4x32x 
3". t. 36". Wt. 
1500 lb. 1850 1b 
Keene’s Trowel Per M Per 
Cement Finish Sq. Ft Sq. Ft 
aes 11.70u Shdaiaetad caumeaes 
sonatas 13.50 penne tia 
poe cain 14%s  .15%s 
30.00 0 0 cece Ct 
24.55 y | a ee 
27.00 . ol oes 15.00 
30.15 20.00 pen 20.00 
21.50 pao Ae andl petit 
“aie. . \simaib 20.00 25.00 


%x32 or 
48”. Lgths. 
6’-10’, 1850 


Sq. Ft. 


40.00@ 41.00 


tprices per net ton, sacks extra; (a) to 25.00; (b) net; (c) gross: (d) hair fibre; (1) deiivered; (h) delivered in six states: 


. .(0) includes jute sacks; (r) including sacks at 15c; (s) per board: “t) te 
Y. C. and dealers yard in mill localitv- 
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Rock Products 


Market Prices of Cement Products 


Concrete Block 


Prices given are net per unit, 






































f.o.b. plant or nearest shipping point 





51zes 

















































































































City of shipping point 8x8x16 8x10x16 8x12x16 
I ssn tnccnsatnemesvesnroncnconete 17.00 
Columbus. Ohio 16@.18a 
as ca eccascencseencsionenorsonerencace 16 
Forest Park, Il 18.00* 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 15 
Prpettinger, ‘os 130-7 
ndianapolis, In ‘ 
Los Angeles, Calif.4 S9x3/4x12—55. 00 
Oak Park, Ill . -18@.21 
Olivia and Mankato, Minn. S00 0—0t—“‘(‘( 
Somerset, Penn. Oa  0t—“(Oé«*éC 
Yakima, Wash. SOmO” . 8) eee 
*Price per 100 at plant. {Rock or panel face. (a) Face. {Delivered. {Price per 1000. (b) Per ton. 
- i ‘ -Ti Per 1000 
Cement Roofing Tile Se te 
314x8x12 65.00 
Prices are net per sq. in carload lots, f.o.b. Mt. Pleasant, N. Y.: Per 1000 
nearest shipping point unless otherwise stated. 5x8x12 78.00 
Camden and Trenton, N. J.—8x12, per sq. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Per 1000 
Red 15.00 5x8x12 70.00 
Green 18.00 Houston, Texas: 
: 5x4x12 (Lightweight) ...........---------s-- 45.00 
Chicago, Ill.—per q........---.---e--sscsee-ee 20.00 5x8x12 (Lightweight) .............-....-+ = 80.00 
Cicero, Ill.—Hawthorne roofing tile, per sq. Pasadena, Calif.—(Stone Tile Per 100 
Chocolate Yellow, Tan 334x4x12 en 
Red and Green andSlate 3%2x6x12 oa 
Orange Blue Gray 3%2x8x12 ' cue i fs . 
li i ; ne-Tile 
French and Spanisht.$11.50 $13.50 $12.75 Wildasin Spur, Los Angeles, Calif. (Stone The) 
Ridges (each) ............. .25 35 30 314x6x12 50.00 
Sita 125 35 30 3izeani2 60.00 
ee 4 - 69 Prairie du Chien, Wis 14.00 22.50@27.00 
Hip terminals, 2-way.. 1.25 1.50 1.50 : . ome ‘le: 
Hip terminals, 4-way.. 4.00 5.00 5.00 Yakima, Wash.—Building tile: ‘ 
peanerd terminals...... —_ — —- 5x8x12 : 
“SS COS Se 1.2 1.50 1.58 ° 4 
Gable starters........ > 3 30 Cement Drain Tile 
Gable finishers .25 35 -30 Graettinger, Iowa drain tile per 100 ft. 
"Eno bands............. = Jo .30 ee, eek 4.50 
*Eave closers....... .06 .08 .06 6-in 5.60 
*Ridge closers ................ .05 06 .05 8-in 9.00 
*Used only with Spanish tile \0-in 12.00 
fPrice per square. 12-in. Sa 
Houston, Texas.—Roofing Tile, per sq. 18.00 14-in. pe 
Indianapolis, Ind.—9'’x15"" 16-in. - ee 
Gray’ 10.00 18-in. pn 
Red ot ie” 2 nee 60.0 
Green 13.00 22-in. oo 
Waco, Texas: Per sq. 24-in. comp 
4x4 60 [2 OS ERAGE Mitte ren tee ce rrr ene 100.00 
Olivia and Mankato, Minn.—Ce- 
Cement Building Tile ment drain tile, per ton..............------ 8.00 
Tacoma, Wash.—Drain tile per ft.: 

Cement City, Mich Per 1000 3 in. .04 
5x8x12 55.00 4 in. 05 
Detroit, Per 100 ‘ in. 07% 
5x4x12 4. in .10 
5x8x12 8.00 = a Wis.—Drain tile, per ton............ - 9.00 

Concrete Brick 
P 1000 brick, f.o.b. plant or near Common Face 
gree poe. ‘ Mt. Pleasant, N.Y... 14.00@23.00 


Common Face 
22.00 30.00@35.00 





Appleton, Minn............. 
Baltimore, Md. (Del. 

according to quan- 

ee = 15.50 22.00@50.00 
Camden and 
Oe aga mig Sagi eis 17.00 

nsley, a “Slag- 

tex” pean tecnseseniniesase . S 14.50 22.50@33.50 
Eugene, Ore. 25.00 35.00@75.00 
Friesland, Wis 22.00 32.00 
Longview, Wash. ......-- BBO)  cercsrccens ees 
Milwaukee, Wis. .....--. 14.00@15.00 30.00@75.00 


Omaha, Neb 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Portland, Ore. 
Prairie du Chien, Wis. 
Rapid City; S. BD... 
WO0G, TORRS eseccccscccssns. 
Watertown, N. Y......... 
Wauwatosa, 
Westmoreland Wharves, 


ane 18.00 30.00@40.00 

12.50 
00 25. ray 00 
00 2.50 


18 00 25. 00@40. 00 
by . 32. oe 00 


5.00 
14. 00 21. 00@ 42. 00 





sR eh eee net 15.00 20.00 
Winnipeg, Man 14.00 22.00 
Yakima, Wash. BBOU  sccksccaiphpecenestes 





*Gray. ¢tRed. 
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Northwest Products Men Plan 
Next Convention in Seattle 

HE Northwest Concrete Products Asso- 

ciation closed their recent meeting at 
Pacific City, Wash., with the adoption of 
several interesting resolutions. Among these 
Was one urging the next session of the 
Washington legislature to place the Wash- 
ington local improvement bonds on par with 
similar securities of other states. The next 
meeting will be held in Seattle the latter 
part of January. 

The association also voted to join the 
National Concrete Pipe Association with the 
aim of co-operating in harmony with the 
national organization for the betterment of 
the Northwest association. 

Another resolution recommended the estab- 
lishment of scholarships in the state universi- 
ties of Washington, Idaho and Oregon, the 
one at Washington University to be assured 
at once, and at the other two universities 
later. The Northwest Concrete Pipe Asso- 
ciation would work with the officials of the 
universities in executing plans for the schol- 
arships. The awards would be made to 
students who furnish the most creditable 
theses on the concrete industry. 

The resolutions also recommended thank- 
ing C. H. Bullen, formerly of Portland, but 
now of Chicago, for his efforts in behalf of 
the Northwest association. Dues of the 
associate members of the association were 
fixed at $15 annually. 


New Type of Cement Block 
RECENT announcement in the Tampa 
(Fla.). Tribune states that basic pat- 

ents have been obtained on a process of mak- 
ing cement ‘blocks with tongue and groove. 
The ultimate purpose of the system is to 
produce a material for house construction 
which will greatly reduce building costs. A 
new company has been organized by R. T. 
Bell at Arcadia, Fla., to manufacture this 
type of block. 

Mr. Bell, speaking at a weekly luncheon 
of the Arcadia Lions Club, said the com- 
pany hoped soon to be able to construct a 
complete house from the blocks, as a demon- 
stration of their possibilities. He said a ma- 
chine for making the blocks on a quantity 
basis had also been designed by Mario Cut- 
ayar, inventor of the block, and the company 
would built one of ‘these machines. 





Current Prices Cement Pipe 


Prices are net per foot f.0.b. cities or nearest shipping point in carload lots unless otherwise noted. 








Culvert and Sewer 4 in. 6 in. Sin. 10in. 12in. 15im. 18in. 20in. 22in. 24in. 27in. 30in. 36in. 42in. 48in. 54in. 60 in. 
‘detroit, Mich................. 15.00 per ton 
Graettinger, Iowa ...... 04%d .05% .08% .12% 17% .... -40 50 .60 .70 el ca sees ee eo coooee 
G’d Rapids, Mich. (b)  ..--.  wseseeeseee .60 72 , 1.00 rn eo .92 Zi32 3.UU 4.UU 5.U0 | | 
Houston, Texas ........-. .----- .19 .28 43 55% 290 | 71.70 2.20 ae ee lees -— 
indianapolis, Ind. (a) = sveese eases 80 90 1.10 190 ee ee BAD. wideuaks 2.70 Sstees; aaa i a - 
Longview, Wash........... Sewer pipe 40% off ns —, 
Mankato, Minn. (b).. .... sso - ooo coeeee ee ee 2.50 3.25 C25 <a ~ sem — 
ey: Ot. Be enone 6 in. to 24 in., cs “$18. 00 per ton 

1 & “Mankato, Minn. 12.00 per ton 
Pauitina, a a a nee nae a 7} ) rs 275°. 3068 eee Gis) ~< ane 7.78 
Somerset, Penn..........00 cesses cccceeeteees cee 1.08 1.25 ct S50; kei 3.65 4.85 7.50 OS 
Tacoma, Wash. ...... 15 18 22% ~—-.30 -40 55 SOO! ess lll (it = Pam = woe 
Tiskilwa, Ill. (rein.) (a). css. ssscce wees 65 75 85 1.10 1.60 eee Ree 255 see ie porn “3 
Wahoo, Neb. (b)......... .... er wots cree 1.00 1.13 BONS eeeace ase | or 2.75 3.58 4.62 6.14 6.96 7. 


Waukesha, Wis. ....-...... 
Yakima, Wash. 
*30-in. lengths up to 27-in. diam., 48-in. 
t21-in. diam. {Price per 2 ft. length. 


lengths after; 
(d) 5 in. diam. 


12 in. to 60 in. 18.00 per ton 


$10.00 per ton 


7@1.08 7@1.25. *@1.65. *@2.50. 5@3.85. 


(a) 24-in. lengths ; (b) Reinforced ; (c) Popecigeting 3 ey A aes 
*@5.00 


™@7. 
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Cost of Hydraulic Sluicing 

LUICING a bank with a stream of water 

from a pump is a method that looks so 
simple and easy that those who have not 
investigated it think it must be inexpensive. 
On the contrary, it is often one of the most 
expensive methods of excavating. Where 
the ground is hard and the pumps have to 
supply a high pressure stream in addition 
to pumping through a long line, the costs 
may run up to a surprising figure. 

In the work in the Miami Conservancy 
District over 2,000,000 yards of material 
were removed by sluicing. Accurate records 
of costs were kept and costs included all 
overhead and depreciation charges, in fact 
everything that could properly be charged 
to the work. Some of these follow, taken 
from Engineering and Contracting: 


Cost of Sluicing at Taylorsville During 
the Early Period of Work 


Quantity moved—243,500 cu. yd. 





Unit Pet. 

Cost per of 
cu. yd. Total 

Superintendence and 
overhead ................ $ 9,475.03 $0.039 6.1 
AOE ocd ee ee 28,086.09 0.113 17.4 
SPIES? 2 so5 250s: 5 oe 89,469.00 0.368 56.8 
Electric power.......... 10,324.68 0.042 6.5 
Plant depreciation.... 20,722.53 0.086 13. 
$158,077.33 $0.648 


Cost of Similar Work After Installation 
of High Pressure Equipment 


Quantity moved—164,800 cu. yd. 





Unit Pet. 

Cost per of 
cu.yd. Total 

Superintendence and 
overhead .............. $ 3,620.77 $0.022 6.2 
peer 23,343.36 0.143 40.2 
Electric power.......... 9,802.31 0.060 168 
ae 13,680.83 0.084 23.6 
Plant depreciation... 8,195.00 0.047 13.2 
$58,642.27 $0.356 


Labor was being paid 38c to 46c per hour. 
blacksmiths 60c per hour, monitor men 55c 
to 60c per hour, pump runners 50c to 55c 
per hour, all men on an hourly rate being 
given 11 hours’ pay for 10 hours’ work (time 
and a half after eight hours). 


The ground sluiced was hard blue clay 
that required blasting, and the cost of explo- 
Sives are included in “supplies.” 

At the Lockington dam borrow pit the 
Sround is described as a deposit of sand and 
gravel on one side and a bank mostly of 
blue clay on the other. The clay did not 
require blasting. On this easier ground the 
costs were: 

Cost of Sluicing at Lockington for Four 
Months Period 


Quantity moved—280,600 cu. yd. 


Unit Pet. 
Cost per of 
P cu.yd. Total 
uperintendence and 
_—— snigndbanalie $ 3,500.00 $0.012 5. 
“e OT aaneenesccnsenerecene 27,306.10 0.097 46.6 
oe Ne ssnnineehsleiiatelad 16,353.72 0.058 27.9 
piles nua cconnnsscaen 5,596.19 0.020 9.6 
lant depreciation... 5,981.53 0.021 10.1 





$58,737.54 $0.208 
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The report states that: 


“The above figures might be taken as 
representative for the approximate cost of a 
straight sluicing job in gravel, where there 
is a free getaway for the material and no 
probabilities of delays because of other de- 
pendent features of the job.” 






Another set of cost figures which included 
transporting the sluiced material through a 
pipeline is as follows: 

Unit Pct. of 
Cost Total 
Superintendence and overhead....$0.018 3.4 


| 2) ee DEORE OS 0.142 28.5 
FSOCINIG: NOR So 0.208 41.7 
| 2. aan a eee EEE ee 0.019 3.8 
Plant depreciation.......................-.. 0.111 22.3 


Per cu. yd., $0.498 
It is stated that the cost of sluicing alone 
without pipeline maintenance on this job did 
not exceed 44c. 


The above costs were obtained under some- 
what difficult conditions and the author of 
the report doubts that the excavation by 
other methods would have been much cheaper. 
There is no intention here to criticize either 
the figures or the determination to use sluic- 
ing in preference to other methods. The 
intention is to point out that even where the 
best of machinery and engineering skill is 
available, as it was in the Miami Conserv- 
ancy operation, the cost of moving material 
by sluicing may run to large figures. 


Glass Sand of Winnipeg District 
Compared with Ottawa Sand 


AND for the manufacture of glass is 
available, it is reported through the 
Industrial Development Board of Manitoba, 
on Black Island, Park Island, Lake Winni- 
peg. The sand on Black Island, it is said, 
is of high grade of purity, with not too 
much iron for most types of glass, and by 
washing it can be graded up to meet the 
glass-sand requirements. It is rounded sand 
of the following size in comparison to the 

Illinois (Ottawa) sand: 
BlackIsland Ottawa 


and 
Through 20 98.8% 
Through 40 82.6 
Through 60 56.2 
Through 80 17.2 
Through 100 9.0 
Through 150 4.1 





The following average analyses are given 
for comparison: 


Black Island Sand Ottawa Sand 


(partial analysis) (Illinois) 
SU stat teaaioeccnn 97.70% 99.48% 
|, eS 31 ‘02 
Yee 1.13 .16 
Ol) ae .16 11 
RR acicineosrcanionss pee .05 
Loss on ignition _....... 13 


The Ottawa sand has been doubly washed; 
the Black Island sand is unwashed. By 
washing the greater part of the alumina and 
some of the iron can be removed. The 
similarity in the rounding of the grains of 
these two sands is striking, and quite differ- 
ent from the other sands in this area. The 
other sands in the province which are of 
glass and grade are the Dakota sandstone 


e ‘ 5 
. and the Beausejour sand.—Ceramic Industry. 
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Fire Damages No. 2 Plant of 
Neal Gravel Company 
HE No. 2 plant of the Neal Gravel Co. 
at Attica, Ind., was badly damaged by 
fire July 24, the loss amounting to $30,000, 
according to local newspaper reports. It .is 
expected that the plant will be rebuilt and A. 
W. Harris, the manager, stated that he 
hoped it would be in production in 60 days. 
This is one of two plants the Neal com- 
pany operates at Attica. It also operates 
plants at Cayuga, Covington, Summit Grove 
and Wolcottville, Ind., and a plant at Pales- 
tine, Ill. The company is one of the largest 
producers in the Wabash valley. Its main 
office is at Mattoon, Ill. 


Bangor Slate Association 
Resumes Activities 
HE slate manufacturers of 

Penn., have reorganized the Bangor Slate 
Association and reopened offices at Bangor. 
The association will continue as before in 
bringing about greater co-operation between 
slate producers and architects, roofers, con- 
tractors, etc., by distributing among them 
the results of association research on slate. 
All shipments of Bangor slate will be in- 
spected and labeled by the association and 
a certificate guaranteeing its genuineness is- 
sued to the users. A publicity campaign to 
foster the appreciation and use of Pennsyl- 
vania slate for roofing has been started. 

The Bangor association is composed of 
slate quarrymen operating in the Bangor 
district. The officers are: William Blake, 
president; A. M. Jones, vice-president; Wil- 
liam S. Ditchett, treasurer, and H. M. Van 
Cleve, secretary. 


Production of Phosphate Rock 
in 1925 


HE total quantity and value of phosphate 

rock mined in the United States and sold 
in 1925 were 3,481,819 long tons, valued at 
$11,545,678, according to a statement made 
by the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce, which was compiled from indi- 
vidual reports furnished by producers. The 
figures indicate an increase of 21% in quan- 
tity and of 13% in value as compared with 
1924. 

The following table shows the quantity 
and value, by states, of the various kinds of 
phosphate rock mined in the United States 
and sold in 1925: 


Bangor, 





State— Long tons Value 
Florida: 

NE WOE asec ca csioacess $1,448,526 

Land pebble 7,340,544 
Idaho: 

Western rock ................---- 65,934 289,498 
South Carolina: 

pO Eero 2,147 8,051 
Tennessee and Kentucky: 

Blue and brown rock...... 477,077 2,429,059 
Wyoming: 

Western rock: .................... 6,697 30,000 


Imports of phosphate rock in 1925, which 
were 2,735 long tons, valued at $37,932, in- 
dicated a decrease of 83% in quantity, and 
of 79% in value. Exports amounted to 922,- 
655 long tons, valued at $6,559,360, an in- 
crease of 13% in quantity and 28% in value. 
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New Machinery and Equipment 
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Combination Welder and Air 
Compressor 
COMBINATION air compressor and 


arc welder driven by a gas engine and 
mounted on a single base has been placed on 
the market by Schramm, Inc., of West 
Chester, Penn. The outfit consists of a Buda 
gasoline engine, a Schramm compressor and 
a General Electric welding outfit. The com- 
plete equipment may be mounted on a stand- 
ard two-ton truck or can be made portable 
by adding steel or rubber-tired wheels. 


The Buda engine is a 24-hp., 800-r.p.m. 
unit which may be started and operated 
independently of either the compressor or 
welding generator. The Schramm compres- 
sor is a two-cylinder, water-cooled machine 
with a capacity of 120 cu. ft. per min. and 
equipped with an automatic unloading device. 
The air receiver is 16 in. in diameter by 42 
in. high. The General Electric welding 
equipment consists of a belt-driven WD-12 
arm welder with an idler pulley for belt 
tightening. By the use of a Borg & Beck 
12-in. clutch coupling, either of the ma- 
chines may be connected to the engine. 


This combination outfit is expected to be 
quite useful in field work. The air com- 
pressor can be used to operate drills, grind- 
ers and chipping hammers for cutting, peen- 
ing, caulking, cleaning off scale and prepar- 
ing work for welding. The welder, it is 
said, can be used both for welding light and 
heavy gauge steel as well as cast iron. After 
the welding is completed the compressor 
clutch is thrown and the weld can be ground 
or chipped as desired. Thus a complete job 
can be done with the single machine. 

The structural steel base is 8 ft. 4 in. long, 


New 1 1-4 yd. shovel. 








Portable combination electric 


5 ft. 11 in. wide. The outfit is 3 ft. 10 in. 
high. The total net weight of the outfit is 
4000 Ib. 


New 1% Yard Shovel 


HE 41-B, a 1%-yd. shovel, has recently 
been announced by the Bucyrus Co., 
South Milwaukee. This shovel has been 
built primarily for excavation where a larger 
dipper than l-yd. is desirable. 
The shovel, which has a two-part hoist, 


At the right as it appears in ordinary use and at left converted to a dragline 





welder and air compressor 


is convertible to a dragline and is so de- 
signed that the drum speed is the same for 
dragline or shovel work. To convert the 
shovel to a dragline it is necessary only to 
add the drag drum, change the booms and 
cables and add the fairlead. The drag drum 
is mounted well back on the shovel, giving 
the desirable long lead from the fairlead 
to the drum. 

As a dragline the machine is offered with 
a 40-ft. boom and a 1-yd. bucket or a 45-ft. 
boom with a 34-yd. bucket. 
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Except for the larger capacities and work- 
ing ranges, making correspondingly heavier 
working parts, the Bucyrus 41-B is a com- 
panion machine to the Bucyrus 31-B, the 
l-yd. shovel recently announced by this 
company. 

Details for the machine are box girder 
boom, outside dipper handles, two-part hoist 
working over a larger diameter sheave, cast 
base and revolving frame and caterpillars 
employing larger diameter roller and tum- 
blers. It takes its place midway between 
the 31-B 1-yd. shovel and the 50-B, a 134-yd. 
shovel. 
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Small Hydrating Plant 


‘THe accompanying sketch shows the 

latest arrangement for a small hydrat- 
ing plant designed by the Schaffer Engi- 
neering Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. The plant 
is said to have a minimum capacity of 4 
tons per hour and to produce a good 
grade of hydrated lime. Only 40 hp. is 
required to drive the entire hydrate plant. 

The plant is equipped with the Schaffer 
Superhydrator No. 3, which is a specially 
designed small unit. With this machine, 
it is said, there is required no accessory 
equipment such as floors, tanks, weigh 
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hoppers, etc., requiring only a concrete 
foundation. The machine operates auto- 
matically, the quicklime being fed from 
the storage mounted so that it is spouted 
directly into the feeder mechanism of 
the hydrator. An automatic hopper is 
used where the material is fed from an 
elevator. 

Co-ordinating with the automatic feed 
is a water supply regulator which auto- 
matically shuts off the water feed in case 
the quicklime fails while the lower section of 
the automatic hopper is made to shut off 
the water supply in case the quicklime 
supply fails. The quicklime and water are 
discharged into a screw conveyor, giving 
them an intimate mix before they enter 
the hydrator proper, which consists of two 
vertical cylinders. In the first cylinder is 
where hydration takes place, and the sec- 
ond is the drying or cooling compart- 
ment. An outlet stack is provided at the 
top of this cylinder which takes excess 
moisture and drying air up into the con- 
densing chamber, where particles of lime 
carried in suspension are precipitated and 
carried back into the screw feeder feeding 
the hydrator. From the drying section 
the lime on to a screw conveyor 
which delivers it to air separation mills, 
elevator or other conveyance to storage. 

The Schaffer company puts a price 
of $9,000 f.o.b. Pittsburgh on the entire 
hydrate plant equipped with No. 3 hydra- 
tor, hammer-mill, two elevators and an 
air separating mill. The hydrator itself 
is priced at $4,700 f.0.b. Pittsburgh. 


passes 


Molded Brake and Friction 
Blocks 


N_ asbestos friction material, molded 

into the desired shape or size to fit 
any friction clutch, etc., on machinery such 
as hoists, shovels, draglines, etc., is an- 
nounced by the Thomas L. Gatke Co., Chi- 


cago, Ill. It is claimed by the manufactur- 





Brake block (above) and cone type 
friction (below) made of molded as- 
bestos material 


ers that through the use of “Asbesgraphite,” 
brake adjustments to meet change of tem- 
perature of the frictions are eliminated and 
the housings are kept in smooth condition 
at all times. It is said that the material is 
self-lubricating, non-scoring, a non-absorbent 
of oil or water, and unaffected by tempera- 
ture changes. The “Asbesgraphite” is fur- 
nished by the manufacturers as desired by 
the user and either molded in a solid piece 
or in sections. 
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News of All the Industry 
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Incorporations 





Grand River Gravel Co., Ltd., Toronto, $40,000. 
To mine and deal in sand and gravel. 


Macon Crushed Granite Co., Wilmington, Del., 


$165,000. (Corp. Trust Co. of America.) 
Rusling Stone Co., Newark, N. $125,000. 
I. R. Heller, N. Strijesky and T. M. Kugel. 


Texas Quarry Co., McAllester, Okla., $100,000. 
(U. S. Corp. Co.) 

American Slate Co., Caddo Gap, Ark., $30,000. 
R. B. Buckley and G. S. Harvey. 


Whitely Concrete Co.. Fort Worth, Tex. W. P. 
Camp, Jr., and B. J. Whitely. 

Concrete Roofing Tile Co.. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
E. M. Broady, G. E. Rolland. 

Stone-Tile Co., Portland, Ore., $30,000. R. L. 
Tucker, R. B. Greenwood and V. A. Johnson. 

Southern Stone Tile Co., Jackson, Miss., $15,000. 
Charlie Scott, J. M. Evans, 322 Alexander Ave., 
Jackson. 


Rio Grande Cement Plaster Co., San Antonio, 
Tex., 500,000 shares of no par value. Lee Dekle, 
J. L. Brown, Gibbs Bldg., San Antonio. 

Metropolitan Concrete Co., New York, N. Y., 
$10,000. R. A. Parella and others. (Filed by 
Diserio Bros., 31 Chambers St., New York.) 

Pioneer Crushed Stone Co., Joliet, Ill., $15,000. 
C. L. Hermes, J. H. Sharp and F. Prehn. 
Office: 708 W. McDonough St., Joliet. 

Union Sand and Gravel Co.. Charleston, Ohio, 
$25,000. J. F. Fratzker, G. B. Shade, G. C. Cham- 
pagne and others. 

Cleveland Sand and Gravel Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
$10,000. N. J. Dobkins, D. D. Santo, N. B. Car- 
mosino and others. 

Atlas Kentucky Rock Co., Wilmington, Del., 
$1,000,000. To mine and deal in rock asphalt. 
(Corp. Service Co.) 

Central Mixed Concrete Co., 
$10,000. H. M. Johnson, C. W 
Malcolm. 


Tennessee Crushed Rock Co., Knoxville, Tl. 
C. C. Benner, H. M. Rhinehart and Charles Mc- 
Millan. Corr.: C. C. Benner, Knoxville, Ill. 

New Orleans Gravel Co., Inc., New Orleans, 
La., $15,000. W. A. Bisso, 123 Walnut Street, 
and others. 

Interlocking Tile Corp., Seattle, Wash., $25,000. 
Albert Armstrong, F. A. Huffer and W. H. 
Hayden. 


Fairmont Limestone and Sand Co., Charleston, 
W. Va., $30,000. E. N. Eddy, G. Morgan, 
W. A. Lawler, all of Fairmont, W. Va. 

Evans Concrete Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Penn., 
$25.000. (Corporation Guarantee and Trust Co., 
Philadelphia.) 

Longford Crushed Stone, Ltd., Orillia, Ont., 
$40,000. Allan McPherson and others of Orillia 
and Morton Craig. To quarry and manufacture 
stone. 

Northwestern Limestone Co., Wilson, Wisc., 
$50,000. E. H. and C. Shultz and E. C. Quilling. 
To quarry and crush stone and manufacture lime 
products. 

Duntile Products, Ltd.. Hamilton, Ont., $200,- 
000. William Carter, W. R. Carter, William 
Theaker and others. To manufacture and deal in 
cement, brick, tile, lime, artificial stone, etc. 

Blue Lake Sand and Gravel, Ltd., Toronto, 
$50,000. James Franceschini, Leonard Frances- 
chini, Charles Johnston and others. To open and 
manage gravel pits, handle stone, etc. 

Mound Street Gravel Co., Columbus, Ohio, 2,000 
shares of $100 par and 4,000 shares of common 
no par. H. R. Gill, C. P. McClelland, C. : 
Rhoads, G. E. Murphy. 

Richmond Sand and Gravel Corp., Richmond, 
N. Y., 300 shares common, no par. P. Feiner, 
A. G. Scheer, M. Hicks. (Corr.: Stern & Reu- 
bens, 149 Broadway, New York.) 

Border Sand Brick Mfg. Co., Ltd.. Windsor, 
Ont., 1,750 shares preferred stock of $100 par 
value, 1,750 shares common of no par value. J. T. 
Jacquet, Joseph Gormond and others of Montreal 
and Joseph Henry of Windsor. To manufacture 
and deal in brick and tile. 


Portland, Ore., 
. Myers and C. D. 





Quarries 





West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. have pur- 
chased a limestone deposit near Greenwich, N. Y., 


and will start quarrying operations within a short 
time. The company expects to produce agricul- 
tural limestone and crushed stone in addition to 
making lime for its own use at the paper mills. 
The deposit is located in what was once one of 
the greatest lime manufacturing districts in the 
country. 

Sinclair Quarry and Construction Co. have 
moved their offices to the plant and quarries at 
Vigus, Mo. The quarry property was recently 
purchased by the Hanick brothers and the new 
officers of the company are F. H. Hanick, presi- 
dent; O. J. Hanick, vice-president, and M. J. 
Hanick, secretary and treasurer. C. H. Slaughter 
was formerly president. 

Evansville Sand and Gravel Co.. Evansville, 
Ind., have opened another quarry at Golconda, IIl., 
to rush the completion of the order for 40,000 cu. 
yd. of stone contracted for by the U. S. govern- 
ment which is to be used on construction work at 
Dam 52. 

Frenchtown, Mich. The old crushing plant of 
Thornton Dixon located at Frenchtown was dam- 
aged through recent fire with an estimated loss of 
about $8,000. The plant, a frame structure, was 
built 20 years ago at a cost of $35,000, but has 
not been in operation since 1914. 

Red River Crushed Stone Co., Heber Springs, 
Ark., has been running at full capacity since it 
began operation on June 15. The daily output is 
about 15 cars of stone. 

Alabama Marble Co., Birmingham, Ala., are re- 
ported to have taken option on a large deposit of 
marble land near Sylacauga, Ala. 

Hutchinson & Co., Oakland, Cal., have leased 
the University of Stanford quarries at Palo Alto 
and will construct a spur track from the Southern 
Pacific railroad. 

Col. John D. Taylor is soon to begin the de- 
velopment of a marble quarry near Summerville, 
Tenn. 





Sand and Gravel 


William Grayson, Jr., has purchased 97 acres 
of gravel land at Delight, Ark., from W. O. White- 
horn for a consideration of $5,500. It is planned 
to organize a company to be known as the Wolf 
Creek Sand and Gravel Co. and to erect a 10 car 
per day plant on the location, to be connected with 
the main line, which is about 500 ft. from the 
proposed plant site. 

Erie County, N. Y. The county board of super- 
visors have voted an appropriation of $100,000 to 
purchase the sand and gravel deposits on the 
Meyer and Meyer farm in East Lancaster, N. Y. 
The property consists of 88 acres of land, build- 
ings and machinery. 

Ross Island Sand and Gravel. Co. has let the 
contract for the erection of a new plant on Hard- 
tack Island, Ore., to the Baker Construction Co., 
Portland, Ore. The estimated cost is about $30,000. 

Norfolk Sand and Gravel Co., Norfolk, Va., has 
applied for a permit to construct a 600 ft. 
dock on the waterfront of the James River at City 
Point Station, Hopewell, Va. 

James Diles Co. sand and gravel plant at River 
Valley, Penn., was damaged recently by a fire of 
unknown origin. The large crusher house and 
office building were totally destroyed, according to 





the report. These structures were located at_a 
distance from the road and inaccessible to fire 
apparatus. 


Advance Industrial Supply Co., Washington, 
Mo., is building an addition to their Pacific plant 
and installing new machinery which is expected to 
increase the plant capacity from 8 to 20 tons per 
day. The company manufactures roofing grit from 
Meramec gravel, shipping to many parts of the 
country. 

McHenry County, IIll., has leased a gravel pit 
near Wauconda, IIl., from Edward Belshi. The 
county will pay 12% cents per yard for all gravel 
removed. The estimated cost of the crushed gravel 
delivered to the project will be about 50 cents 
per yard, it is said. 

S. J. Taylor, for 20 years president of Pinkston 
Sand Co., has purchased half a mile of Lake Mich- 
igan frontage in Michigan City, Ind., with hills 
estimated to contain 100,000 carloads of clean 
drift sand. He expects to open a sandpit in Octo- 
ber on this land and will operate as the S. J 
Taylor Sand Co. 

Shelton Sand and Gravel Co.. Shelton, Wash., 
have completed enlarging their plant and are now 
operating 16 hours a day to turn out material for 
a large contract. The company is delivering about 


100 yd. of washed and screened gravel, per day. 





William Gaul, the owner of the company, also 
operates a central concrete mixing plant in con. 
junction with the sand and gravel operations, 


Valley Rock Products Co. has opened offices at 
San Fernando, Calif., in charge of S. A. Thomp. 
son. 

Springfield Sand and Gravel Co., Springfield, 
Ore., is about ready to operate its new plant just 
south of the old one now in operation. H. W. 
Chase states that his company is installing new 
buckets and hoist, which with the new bins will 
accommodate orders for any size gravel required, 





Gypsum 





Iona Gypsum Products of Iona, Cape Breton, 
Nova Scotia, is the successor of the Iona Gypsum 
Co., which ceased operation in March, 1922. The 
company is capitalized at $250,000, divided into 
$100,000 preferred and $150,000 common, fully 
paid up. There is also $50,000 in bonds and 
$50,000 in debentures. The main office is at Syd- 
ney, N. S. The officers and directors are: H. C. 
Ballem, president; A. A. McIntyre, vice-president; 

. B. McNeil, secretary-treasurer; directors: 
F. A. D. Young, H. M. Israel, I. W. Buckley, 
J. D. McCormick and P. D. Parks. 

U. S. Gypsum Co., Chicago, IIl., is carrying on 
investigations on the gypsum deposits at Decew- 
ville, near Cayuga, Ont., to ascertain their com- 
mercial possibilities. The work of shaft sinkings, 
test boring, etc., is in charge of Francis Payne. 

Standard Gypsum Co., Long Beach, Calif., has 
recently completed a storage addition for hous- 
ing paper sacks. The building is a 1-story struc- 
ture with concrete foundation and walls and roof 
of galvanized siding. 


Manitoba Gypsum Co. have started test work 
on the gypsum properties owned in the Warden 
district, British Columbia. A tunnel will be driven 
to determine the extent and uniformity of the 
beds, and if the results are satisfactory, an aerial 
tramway will be built to carry the raw gypsum 
over the Kootenay river to the railway, from 
which it will be transported to the plant at South 
Westminster, B. C 





Cement 





San Antonio Portland Cement Co., San Antonio, 
Tex., are planning the erection of a new steel 
shed to cover the kilns at Cementville, Tex. The 
structure will be 1-story, 75x100 ft., of structural 
steel and sheet metal, to cost about $20,000. 
W. E. Simpson Co., National Bank of Commerce 
Bldg., San Antonio, are the engineers. 

Universal Portland Cement Co. will begin the 
erection of an addition to replace the present stock 
house B at the Universal, Penn., mill which is to 
be dismantled. The new structure will cost about 
$250,000 with equipment. 

Coplay Cement Co., Coplay, Penn., has started 
work on the expansion program which is to cost 
about $750,000. Additional grinding equipment, 
electrical apparatus and other machinery will be 
installed. 

Atlas Portland Cement Co., New York, N. Y. 
is reported to have taken several options on land 
near their holdings at Saylorsville, Penn. 


Cement Products 


Loeb Stone Co.. Memphis, Tenn., have Just 
completed a new addition to their cast-stone plant. 

Shelton Concrete Co., Shelton, Wash., have re 
cently installed a new tile machine and concrete 
mixer at their new plant. F. C. Willey and Harry 
Baker are the proprietors. 

Wilson & Lyne, Russelville, Ky., 
chased additional cement products 
which will be installed at their plant. 

Venice Cement Products Co. has recently “—_ 
operations at their new plant at Venice, Fla. 1ne 
company has installed new power eauipment, Mm- 
cluding a tamping machine and a batch mixer. 
O. W. McDonald is president. : 

Henry Decorative Stone Co.. Los Angeles, Calif, 
has purchased propertv at San Fernando Roa 
and West Broadway. Glendale, on which a new 
factory will be erected. ; : 

Swanson Building Units, Ltd:, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., have purchased the building block pee oP 
McPhail & Wright on Bay Street. H. Appleto 
is president. .- ‘3 
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Large Dams, 


In 


Irrigation Projects, ete. 


which Allis-Chalmers Engineering 
Service and Equipment have 
been Important Factors 


Quebec Development Co., Isle Maligne De- 
velopment. Complete rock crushing plant. 
Allis-Chalmers hydraulic turbines developing 
540,000 H. P. are also being installed. 


Roosevelt Dam, Elephant Butte, Arizona. . 
Complete cement plant. 


Ebro Dam, Barcelona, — Crushing and 
cement plant. p 


Locks and Dam No. 17, Black Warrior River, 
Alabama, U. S. Government. Complete 
crushing plant. 


. Barberine Dam — Switzerland. Crushing, 


washing and screening plant. 


Naval Dry Docks, Toulon, France. French 
Government. Crushing plant complete with 
motor drive. 

Cheoah and Badin Dams and power plants, 
Yadkin River. Tallassee Power Co. In 
addition to the crushing plants used in con- 
struction, Allis-Chalmers hydro-electric units 
are installed in power plants. 


9-10,. Southern California Edison Co.  Allis- 


! Let Allis-Chalmers Engineers Serve You. 


IS-CHALMER 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. U.S.A. 


When writing advertisers, please mention ROCK PRODUCTS 





ALL 


Chalmers crushing equipment used in the 
construction of five large development projects 
as well as hydraulic and electrical machinery 
in several power plants. 

Reservoir Dams, Government of Brazil. Rock 
crushing and cement grinding plants. 


Arrow Rock Dam, near Boise, Idaho. 

Panama Canal, Panama. Crushing plant 
at Colon. 

Wilson Dam, Muscle Shoals, Tennessee River. 
Lookout Shoals Development, near Catawba, 
N.C. Southern Power Co. 

Tallulah Falls, Tallulah, Georgia. Georgia 
Railway and Power Co. 

Goat Rock Development, Chattahoochee River, 
near Columbus, Ga. Columbus Power Co. 
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Rock Phosphate 





S. S. Tela arrived recently at Montreal, Can., 
with a cargo of 4484 tons of pebble phosphate, 
consigned to the Electric Reduction Co., Ltd., 
Buckingham, Que. This is the second cargo of 
phosphate rock for Montreal this season, one other 
having arrived in May. 





Lime 





Los Angeles Lime Co., Los Angeles, Cal., is 
about to begin the construction of a two-story, 
111x158 ft., brick office and warehouse at 1732 
East 15th Street, to cost about $14,000. 





Sand-Lime Brick 





_ Leaside Brick and Sand Co., Ltd., Leaside, Ont., 
is planning the erection of a plant to cost $70,000 
to replace the one recently destroyed by fire. 





Miscellaneous Rock Products 





Blackrock Asphalt Co., Russellville, Ky., of 
which Edwin Lodge of Buffalo, N. Y., is presi- 
dent, plans extensive asphalt operations in Logan 
County, Ky. 


Bath, Me. The new Brownsville quarry is ex- 
pected to start shipments of slate to the Bath 
Iron Works within a short time. 


_ Colbert Lime Rock Asphalt Co., Sheffield, Ala., 
is reported to have purchased 1800 acres of land 
near Sheffield at a price said to be about $250,000. 
The new tract on survey is said to show about 
10,000,000 tons of rock asphalt. The company is 
to expand its operations and contemplates changes 
and additions in its management. 





Personals 





“H. G. Steinbrenner has been elected second vice- 

president of the Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, and will have charge of the 
marketing of the company’s products. 


Jean M. Allen, engineer, announces that he has 
severed his connection with the Reynolds Dredg- 
ing Co., New Orleans, La., and has established 
offices at 2047 McCormick Bldg., 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. : 


Louis K. Plosser, Jr., has been appointed secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Longview Lime Works and 
the Saginaw Lime and Stone Co., Saginaw, Ala.. 
to succeed Miss Sarah Arnoll, who has resigned. 


J. B. Ford, president of the Huron Portland 
Cement Co., sailed recently on the Gripsholm for 
an extended trip to Scandinavia and the Continent. 


B. F. Affleck, president of the Universal Port- 
land Cement Co., Chicago, was host to officials of 
the Lincoln Highway Association and about 20 
other good roads advocates at a recent luncheon 
at the Union League Club, Chicago. 





Obituaries 





Frederick C. Peters, manager of the E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. New York office, one of 
the outstanding figures in the sales branch of the 
explosives industry, died recently in the Fifth 
Avenue Hospital, New York, after an illness dat- 
ing from early in May. Mr. Peters’ health had 
suffered a general breakdown and death was due 
to a complication of troubles rather than to any 
definite illness. He is survived by his wife, Mar- 
garet F. Peters. 


Oliver Test, a pioneer in the cement products 
business of central Indiana, died recently at his 
home at Richmond, Ind. Mr. Test, who was 91 
years of age, is said to have been the first prod- 
ucts manufacturer in and about Richmond. He 
had built up a large and extensive business in this 
line. 





Manufacturers 





Link-Belt Co. held their chain drive conference 
recently at the Dodge works, Indianapolis, Ind. 
The conference was presided over by James I. 
Watson, general manager of the Dodge plant, and 
was attended by 50 sales representatives from all 


Rock Products 


sections of the country. The principal features 
discussed were better methods of serving the re- 
spective fields and promotion of business. 

Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wisc., announces 
that D. B. Catton has been placed in charge of 
the company’s Portland office to succeed A. C. 
Sullivan, who died recently. Mr. Catton will look 
after both the chain and conveyor business of the 
company, though the concrete mixers made by the 
same company will continue to be handled by the 
Loggers and Contractors Machinery Co. 


Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill., announce 
the removal of their Boston office to Suite 701, 
45 Milk St. 


Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., have re- 
ceived an order for three Diesel engines, each of 
2250 hp., from the Commerce Mining and Royalty 
Co., Miami, Okla. 

Kuhlman Electric Co., Bay City, Mich., an- 
nounces the establishment of a factory office at 
3-260 General Motors Building, Detroit, Mich., 
with Richard P. Johnson in charge. 


Harnischfeger Sales Corp., Milwaukee, Wisc., 
announces the appointment of H. S. Beale as sales 
engineer in the New York territory, with offices 
at 50 Church St., New York, and S. B. Bubier 
as sales engineer in charge of the Miami district 
work, offices at room 306, 343 S. W. River Drive, 
Miami, Fla., succeeding H. A. Wolcott, who has 
been made district manager of the New York 
territory. 

Burke Electric Co., Erie, Penn., announce the 
appointment of Louis D. Moore, 1201 Syndicate 
Trust Building, St. Louis, Mo., and W. C. Fletcher 
Co., 725 Continental Bank Building, Indianapolis, 
Ind., as district sales agents in their respective 
territories. 


Morse Chain Co., New York, N. Y., has ap- 
pointed Maurice R. Hart manager of the new 
Buffalo office located in the Ellicott Square Bldg. 


Charles C. Phelps, 473 Getty Ave., Paterson, 
N. J., announces that he and Charles J. Schmid, 
his associate, have been appointed Metropolitan 
New York and Northern New Jersey representa- 
tives for the Uehling Instrument Co. of Paterson, 
the Williams Gauge Co. of Pittsburgh, the Com- 
bustion Control Division of the A. W. Cash Co. 
of Decatur, Ill., and the National Boiler Produc- 
tor Co. of Dayton, Ohio. Mr. Phelps still re- 
tains his former connection with the Uehling com- 
pany as treasurer of that organization. Mr. 
Schmid was formerly the Boston representative of 
the Uehling Instrument Co. 

Hyman-Michaels Co., Chicago, Ill., have pur- 
chased the Cleveland, Painesville and Eastern rail- 
road and plan to dismantle it immediately and 
place on sale the rails, wire and rolling stock. 

Stephens-Adamson Co., Aurora, IIl., celebrated 
its 25th anniversary recently by a dinner at the 
Aurora Country Club. Besides executives from 
the main plant at Aurora, IIl:, and the branch 
plant at Los Angeles, Calif., there were present 
district managers and sales engineers from Boston, 
New York, Huntington, Pittsburgh, Detroit, St. 
Louis, Chicago and Los Angeles. 

Pennsylvania Pump & Compressor Co., Easton, 
Penn., announces the appointment of Samuel Ar- 
nold, 3rd, Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penn., as 
their representative in the Pittsburgh district. 

Climax Engineering Co., Clinton, Iowa, an- 
nounce that the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Chi- 
cago, have listed as approved for fire protection 
purposes Climax engine models R4U and R6U. 
These are said to be the first medium speed indus- 
trial engines to gain this approval for driving 750 
and 1000 gal. pumps. 

St. Louis Steel Products Co., Greenville, IIl., 
has changed its name to Coates Steel Products 
Co. There has been no change in personnel or 
business policy. 





Trade Literature 





NOTICE—Any publication mentioned under this heading 
will be sent free unless otherwise noted, to readers, on 
request to the firm issuing the publication. When writ- 
ing for any of the items kindly mention Rock Propucts. 


Electric Ventilation. Illustrated bulletin show- 
ing various installations of electric ventilating 
apparatus in different places. Contains typical 
layouts of installations and brief description of 


ventilators. 32 pp. AMERICAN BLOWER CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Orton Flexible Tread Cranes. Bulletin No. 41 
describing and illustrating Models T and E con- 
vertible cranes with attachments. General data 
and specifications, etc. ORTON CRANE AND 
SHOVEL CO., Chicago, II. 


Insulating Materials. Pamphlet on Sil-O-Cel C-3 
and Sil-O-Cel C-3 concrete, giving the physical 
properties, specifications and uses of these mate- 
rials for various types of equipment, etc. CELITE 
PRODUCTS CO., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Crushing Rolls. Bulletin No. 1107 on Traylor 
four-tension rod type crushing rolls. Illustrations 
and details of construction, capacity, etc. 24 pp. 
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TRAYLOR ENGINEERING AND MFG. CO., 
Allentown, Pa. 


Air Lift Pumping Methods and Equipment, 
Bulletin No. 71-S describing air lift pumping in. 
stallations in various industries. Layouts, de- 
signs, tables and charts o performance and ig 
struction for securing well data and estimates oy 
air lift pumping, etc. 45 pp., 6x9 in. SULLIVAN 
MACHINERY CO., Chicago, Ill. 

Keystone System of Grease Lubrication. Bulle. 
tin on the use and application and lubricants and 
lubrication systems in various industries and equip- 
ment. Diagrams on_installation, data on lubrj- 
cants, costs, etc. KEYSTONE LUBRICATING 
CO., Philadelphia, Penn. 


Slackline Cableway Excavators. Catalog No. 9, 
describing and illustrating Sauerman cableway ex- 
cavators for moving materials from 200 to 1200 ft, 
Details on operation methods, capacities, equip- 
ment and typical layouts for efficient operation of 
sand and gravel plants, etc. 8%x10% in. 
SAUERMAN BROS., INC., Chicago, III. 


Electric Traveling Cranes and Hoists. Catalog 
No. 100, illustrating and describing Milwaukee 
equipment and electric cranes and hoists. Data 
on design, construction, lubrication and_specifi- 
cations. 52 pp. 8%x1l in. MILWAUKEE 
ELECTRIC CRANE AND MANUFACTURING 
CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Rebuilt Rolling Stock. July bulletin on rebuilt 
locomotives, steel rails, dump cars, shovels, etc., 
offered for sale by SOUTHERN IRON AND 
EQUIPMENT CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


Lunkenheimer Valves and Equipment. IIlus- 
‘trated catalog showing various types of valves, 
boiler mountings, gauges, etc., for different uses. 
Details of design, construction and data of uses. 
16 pp., 8%xll in. THE LUNKENHEIMER 
CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Blaster’s Scale. Convenient and useful scale for 
blasting operations using well - drilled holes. 
HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 


Kennedy Products. General catalog describing 
and illustrating complete line of rock products 
machinery and equipment built by the KENNEDY- 
VAN SAUN MFG. AND ENG. CORP., New 
York, N. Y. 


Diesel Engine. Catalog No. 34, describing and 
illustrating type “KD’’ Diesel engine of 50 to 
360-hp., made by ANDERSON ENGINE AND 
FOUNDRY CO., Anderson, Ind. 


Loading Machines. Catalog No. 45 on_ the 
Mayne loader for use in underground mines. 
Illustrations, description of operation, details of 
design, specifications, etc. WEBSTER MFG. 
CO., Chicago, Il. 

Speed Reduction Units. Catalog on speed re- 
ducers in general, including figures, charts and 
illustration on the four types of units produced 
by the PHILADELPHIA GEAR WORKS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Telsmith Publications. Bulletin No. 261D on 
primary breakers and reduction crushers; 262A 
on mounted gyratory breakers, oggpone bins, etc. ; 
264A on jaw crushers, portable and stationary; 
267A on quarry plant layouts; 268A on gravel 
piant layouts, and 266C on screens, washers, con- 
veyors, elevators, bin gates, etc. All bulletins 
completely illustrated with details on design and 
data on various types of equipment, etc. SMITH 
ENGINEERING WORKS, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Cement and Lime Packers. Bulletin illustrat- 
ing and describing Bates systems for filling and 
closing bags. Illustrates types of packing ma- 
chines of various’ capacities and designs to be 
used with different materials. BATES VALVE 
BAG CO., Chicago, IIl. 


Lorain 75. Bulletin describing and_ illustrating 
this model. THEW SHOVEL CO., Lorain, 
Ohio. 


Coal and Ash Handling Methods. Bulletin No. 
429 describing 8 efficient methods and equipment 
for hoodies coal and ash in the power plant. 


Illustrations, details on equipment type_ and de- 
sign, etc. JEFFREY MFG. CO., Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Economy of Diesel Engine Power. Bulletin No. 
1010, containing an analysis of the various factors 
which affect the cost of power, such as fuel oe 
operating labor, maintenance, first cost and fixed 
charges, reliability and simplicity. The -— ¢ 
a typical small Diesel power plant are ana = 
and compared with similar costs for a poe 
plant. Other interesting chapters cover — 
points as the cost of purchased power, layout ‘i 
the Diesel plant, and the question of the fue = 
supply. Discussion of the application of, — 
in a wide variety of industries together with 1G 
trations of Diesel equipped plants. FAIRBANAS, 
MORSE & CO., Chicago, IIl. 


Large Diesel Engines and Their Lubrication. 
A way interesting cal comprehensive —— 
on the Diesel engine i. —_—- —, oO Le. 
brication and types of lubricant nece . 
brication, June, 1926. THE TEXAS CO., New 

ork. 


Ruggles-Coles Dryers. 16A, de- 


Catalog No. 


scribing and illustrating dryers for different rock 
products. 
capacities, tables, etc. 
York, Penn. 
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